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\ ' X , This* report evaluates the treatment of Aisa in 
Americcin eleaentary and secondary school textbooks. The study was 
undeftakeij by the Asia Society, Guided by a detailed guestionnadrer 
103 schola'rsr ^ teachers^ and others with Asian expertise reviewed '306 
books commonly used in -bhe 50 states during 1974-75. This book 
summ.arizes the process of evaluation^ the .findings of the individual 
rea^ersy and the Asia Society's t^vn conclusions and recommendations 
for action as a result of theit findings^ Materials were examined for 
their accuracy^ authenticity^ underlying 'assumptions a,nd approaches, 
humanistic and human interest, styl^ and .tone, sexism, 'format and 
illustrations, bias, and recognition of iniiate dignity of Asi^n 
.culture* Overall* ratings and qualifications of authors and" 
consultants are presented* Appendices include a listing of the books 
reviewed, the questionnaire used in the study, .a li'st pf the readers, 
and the* names of the Asia Society's staff. (Anthor/BH) 
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One wning; while I ^^as alone in the JUde *'ca$i room" 
on the Inner Court. Osini, my sister, came lo sec mc- 
*Tlicse books arc so strange" she began with disapproval 

*Tbey conc a ln no classical vords and po sentences of any 

profound nitaning. Do )ou believe that ticy will one. day 
make you a wise roan?** ^ - 
^ tfope 50,*^ I answered. 

•'And what do 70U learn from these booW" she asked 
with an air of superiority-, fingering one page after an* 
^ other. "I ihihk it is a pit>- for ^-oo- You are. after all, 

gifted; you have read Tsung-yong. You have leami many 
old poems by heart, and have c^en copied Yulgok's anec- 
dotes. But now, with this nei*' learning, you arc wasting 
/' yourself on worthless things.*' ^ 

\, • • Osini^ was an int^nigent girl: She liked reading and 

^[ 'knew many of the anecdotes and novels written in the old j 

style; her specdi was rich In cla$sic;al Korean words unfa/ 
milif^ even to my mother. People considered hcrthe < ' 
erest of us children, and. indeed sli5 was -the only one/frho 
often foued fault with me. She thought my Jiandx^iing 
\ • ,jrniscral>rc. mv language without, beamy or digtm^ Fot this 
,f . reason I tried to avoid talking with her. ^ J/^ 
. J ' k *i IS fuM tii.'u tlie ucw le;»min5 *<Mncfning diflcrcnt.'" 
I I told her at *last. "it -teaches you how to build .railways 
^ which will enable people io travel over .thousands of* 

\ ' miles? It teaches you. to estimate how far of'thc moon is. 
/i ; or how- to make use of, the poi**cr of the- lightning to pro- 
\ \ duce light . / ' 

"That does not make you a wise m^n/' she said with 
concern. 

• ' - "These are die new timc^/ I continued, "brighter ones 

after our long, dark sleep A fresh bree/e bas awakened us. 
;;j J<ow it is spring, after a long winter." That is what ihey 
J . say/^ ; " ^ ^ 

For a long while" Osmi 'seemed lost in thought ' and 
\ ' hardlv listened to, me* "And how far is it from us to this 
l:» country which they call Europe?"" she asked me at last. 
It • "That I haven't learned *yct, but' ir must be many umes 
\ 'fen thousand miles." 

- L ' "Once upon a time the Princess Sogun macried into a* ' 
f counirv without any flow^s. It couldn't, be* there, could 

»^ "No; that was only the land ot the Huns.*" 

'^Do you believe they have flowers in Europe like our- 
t lilies, forsyihias and azaleas?" * 
/ "I don't know^" 

U "Do you believe th6y have a 6outh wind there? Do they 
^ sit in the moonlight drinking wine in ^rder to write 



poems?" 
"I cannot teli." 



i "Then \o\x don't know anything worth knowing/' she _r « 

^ ' S summed up, disappointed. » ' 

. i . ■ . 

From The Yalu Iflows by Mijrok Li, an autobiographical novel ahout life in 
early 20th--cem|ury Korea. ( Thfe Grass Roof b^ Younghill Kang'and The Yalu 
Plpws by Mirokj Li, reprinted in one edition by Norton Library, 1975, with 
an introduction by Bonnie R. Crown) 



f 



'.^"Textbooks are only, tools of instruction^ but* in the 
Unl:ted States they are extremely inp.uenti'Sl tools.; lii no small 
number of schools > wisely or unwisely, they virtually -determine , 
the ^ourse of study; in almost all schools they ape use5 as 7" 
organizational bases for what is taught to pupils, and as sucTi 
they influence pupils' minds and attitudes both' directly and in- 
' indirecV^. Analysis of wha"^ representative textbooks ^y about * 
a topic and of the way they say it, is one important index of the 
substantive content of the, School curriculum. Such. an analysis / 
is especially fevealirife about the trjeatment [of thfe Far ifast beca>ise 
most American teachers have not had special training in the fi^d 
of Asiatic' studies^' The textbook, in too many case^, 1? the inajor 
reservoir of information for teachers and pupils alike aboiip an 
area of . the worJLd which has not, until recently, or even now 
commanly, been ^treated adequately or oSjectively in insticu.tions 
of higher education aitd in centers of teacher training.)"' 



(Wilson, Howard E.. ed. Treatment of Asia in America: 
Committee on Asiatic Studies of the American Council M 
and the American Counc;Ll, Institute of Pacific Relations, 



[Textbooks , 
EQucatidn 
1946.) 
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"At t;his pime'cyf national concern over consumer 
protection, the largest single group of unprotected' 
consumers is. made up of the 50 million school 
children who are beskig required to learn from 
educational materials almost all of which have 
been inadequately developed and evaluated*" 

(P* Kenneth Komoski, Presfdent of Educational 
Products - Information Exchange, May 1971, before 
U.S.* House of RepresentatfvesO 



"•••school texts are the in^ortant books. 

After all, they are the orxes the law says 

kids must read. . . .Children cannot' be 

expected to ^uestioit textbooks which, 

uplike nursery tales, ate assumed to.^je ^. 

'literallj^ correct in eyexy way. Books 

-now reflect the flaws of our society, 

but w^ hope to make sure they dotl'^t 

perpetuate them^" ' 
• ♦ 

(Bradford* Chambers, dirqc^or of ^ the 
Council on f nter-i^cial Books fon Cliildren' 
Inc . , in Carnegie Quarterly, Fall 1974) 




, FOREWORD 



*Ti>is yoltuse reports on what The Asia Sdciet'x believes to.be the most 
exteaslive evaluation ever, attcapx^d of the treatment of Asia in American 
elementary and secondary school texts* The study was suppor£(Bd by The Foi:d 

^ i „ " V ■ ^ ^ 

Founaation. CuTSea^by a "^etailed^que'stionnaixe, 103 scliolars, teachers, 

and^others with Asian- expertise reviewed 306 bpoks^ in common use in the 

50 States in 1974-75. This book summarizes the process of the evaluation, 
I , . S 

• - • • 

the findings of the individual readers, and the Society's own conclusions 
• - • * 9 

^ and recoifaaendations for action as a result pf th^r findings.- 

A distillation of the 'report, intended for wid^. distribution to 

0 » - ' . . • • • 

teachers,^ publishers, writers, textbook selection .fommittees, -state edxitatidn 
def5a^tment§f . teacher training .prpgr^ms, and gov^Vnnient agencies is being 
published separately^ . • ' ' \ 

- \ - i .' •■ • - • ■ ■ . - 

Jf there is one principal lesson to be derived from the investigation, 

# ^ it is that formidable challenges still lie ahead. for those who, lik^ The 

>\A5ia Society, have embraced the goal of deepening American understanding 

of A$ia. " ^ • . , ' / * 

The 'Society is deeply, indeb'tjed to'Bonni^ R. Crown, director of its- 

' Edoicationkl Resoatces/Asian Literature Pr^ratfi, for having conceived this 

path7bf;eakitjg study and carried^ it to its ^successful conclusion. The ta^sk , 

could not h4ve ^,$en^ accomplished, however without the dedicated collaboration 
'i ' i ^ * * * » • ' ' " ■ • / • - 

o£ her'^Swn staff associates>, Loretta Ryan and Cindy Rau, ^nd of those ^ ^ 

. - ' ' • .' ' ' V ^ : ,^ 

professi6rials in the field who re^d the textual materials with cate and c 'J 
discrim^inatfon. To them, and tp The Eor^ Foundation, the Society expresses 
its J>eartfelt gratithicje- ), \ . . « ^ 
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^I. INTRODIJCnON * . . ' ' 

\ ■ ■ . •/ ' ' . . 

In 1959 the,A5i^ Lite^rature Prograa.of The 'Asia So9iety was established , 
^ to proaqte the translation and publication of vorks by^iai^ writers* One of 
the objectives of this prograia w^s to oake available works^ which would be not 
only useful on the college and ui^versity level, but also of interest to the 
general' reader. Thd Program worked closely, with scholars- throughout this 
Country, in Europe, and in Asia:^ to identify needs,, develop and evaluate 
manuscripts, and arrange fdr publication through university and trade publishers 
and literaxry magazines. To reach still larger audiences, it be'gan to sponsor % 
lectures, readings, and seminars in cooperation with universities and colleges 
throughout this country, with the Association for Asian Studies, and with other • 
organizations. Among these was the Ghalib Centennial Celebration, a series of 
programs which toured natiqMj.ly and was supported by the For4 Foundation. * 

In the fall of 1969,/to complement the activities of the then separate 
Education Department o^he Society, the Prograjn^^ex tended its "activities to 
include the elonentary and seconda^ school levels by participating in and 
contributing materials to a conference on "Teaching the Literatuj^e o£* the Global 
Village." In 1970 and again in 1^71 the Pi^ograia conducted workshops for - 
conferences on "Asian Studies iff the Schools" sponsored by .tlje Society for 
Eastern' Arts ^^'San Francisco. ' ^ 

The Education Program had for some years conducted in-service courses in-* 
Asian culture for teathers. In 1971 the Asian Literature Program organized 
tihe first such- course in which Asian literature was used as, the vehicle "for 
transmitting Asian culture. This course was designed to coordinate with the 
New York City Board'*bf Education course' on'Asia for college-bound students r 
During this period the Asian Literature Program also prepared two features 



presfetiting works by Asiaiis, "Voices of Asia" (1969) and "Cpnter5)orary 

Chinese^ titeraturei' (1972^'Sbth €;dited by ALP director Bonnie R. Crown, for 

Social Education ,- the professional journal for social studies teasers, 

and coEiaissioned essays -911 the literature of Asia witfi bibliographies of 

'Asian works by scholars' Edward Cx.^Diiaock, Jr., Donald Keeufi, Marsi&ll 

Pihl, John Echols,' and Kai^yu Hsu' for distribution, tb teachers. 

In 1969 the Asian Literature Program had a surroy of 'k^orld" * - 

literature books conducted to determine the extent and nature of Asian 

content • In a sampling of 1& texts,, pages devoted to Asian "literature" 

ranged from .02 per cent tb^l4.7 per cept; these percentages included 

Pearl Buck in the Chinese literary tradition and/Rudyard Kipling in the 
• - ' ' ^ V.J ^ . 

Indian literacy tradition^ It was%ssential, however,^ that an evaluation 

of Asian content be extended to the social studies texts, where there had 
been great efforts and commitment to include Asia in the curricul^im in 
Xhe post-World War II period. -Focusing on the social studies texts, it 
was believed, -would not only reveal what is being put into the hands of 
the students; an evaluation would also reflect popularly, held public 
attitudes and assumptions about Asia^ and thus be of significance to all 
segments of American society. - .1 " m . , 

' In the fall of 1973, the education efforts af the Society were ^ 
placed within thej^ian Literature Prpgram (renamed Educational Resources/ 
Asian Literature Program). The reorganization provided the oppprtunity 
not only to undertake 'a major examination of social studies texts, bup also 
to* realize on 'the primary and secondary lei&ls the long-standing goal of 
the Asian Literature Program to make *Asian voltes heard. Emphatsls wais 
placed on nationally distributed student-learning material.^, from which 
the teacher all too often also/'leams" about. Asia. Activities also 
vere directed to working with national piSfessloi/al education -organizations 



such ^8 the National Council for the Social Studies and the National 
Council of Teachers of English, producers of fiSiucationa^ Bxaterials, and 
odier service organizations and resource centers around the country. 

It, was expected that the answer to the question' "Wh^t ^ being 
presented about Asia at what level?" would define what supplementiTty ' » 
materials would need to be identified and/or designed to go with texts 
already in us6 in the schools^ ' The extensive and overwhelming inadequacies 
reported by evaluators were unexpected ♦ While it had Jjeen^ intended that 
the reports on each individual title would provide the. Society with the 
basic information ^th which 'to .wo.rk with individual publishers on 
supplementary materials to gc^th their basic textbooks, the results 
bf this report iiidicate that wha^^is nec,essary Is a new approach to the 
teaching about 'Asia which will d^aw on recent scholarly findings and 
Asian works to prese^|:, with gre^ater ac^pracy and authenticity, the 
Asian reality >• ' { ' ^ * ' 



SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS^ 



The .first step in this evalSation^was to identify the most widely used 
basic social studies textbooks (K-12) throughout the nation* ^ In addition to 
consqltihg social studies entries in Textbooks in Print , requests were sent 
to state education departments, .soqial studies supervisors, and textbook 
selection committees of the 50 states* Inquiries were also sent to large 
cities. Replies, aft^r multiple rfequedts (May,^*June, July 1974), were 

received from 23 states and 20. cities. The s|^ates represented included key 

* " . *. . ' 

states: California, Pennsylvania,' Michigan, Massachusetts, New York, Virginia, 

and Florida. The cities included a wide geograrphic representation: Cleveland, 

Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, oSan Diego, and Portland. Since many states 

did not reply, it would seem th^t the qu^ry is an unusual one, which bureaucracies 



were unable tp handle. Although 1^ states and 11 cities did send coB?)lete 

social studies adoption policies, seven states replied that thcjr did not 

have information about text materials, as they are selected by the local 

community. Only 22 states have textbook adoption policies, which nay^b^ an 

explanation for the lack of response fromt the other states. , 

. * s 

State and city replies pdiitted to a great pluralism -across the countr3r 

with ^regard to Asian studies.' One state (North Carolina) requ^Jres coverage 

of Asia. Other states reported that tliey do not insist on tlje ^elusion of 

Asian studies although many state officials wrote ^hat tfiey ^lafflated" courees 

on such subjects as worl^ histdry or ethnic studies which* provided:^ 

opportunity to study Asia. For ^example: " / ' . 

' *' ' ' • , 

In terms of Asian studies, .we do ndt mandate such a cours^, 
but it is. a one-quarter jQomponent of ou^ Ethnic Studies 
cojurse which is now offered in appro^dmately half of our 
jimior and senior high* schools. (San Diego City 'Schools, ■ - 
Social Studies Specialist Itoy Harris) * . ; 

,..the titles 'of representative series used at. tie sixth- 
'.rg'r^de level are included. At 4C-5 levels^ materials concern- 
ing Asia are inclxided throughout the curriculmi at the. most 
. \ meaningful times and places. We are not under a mandatfe from ^ 

our school system to include Asian StxidieS; We do, however, ^ 
give considerable emphasis to Asian affairs ip our courses in 
World History, Modern History, World Problems among others. 
We also offer a separate elective .course etltitled "Far 
Eastern History.". ^ (The Public Schools of the District of . 
Columbia) - ^ ' - 

' * 'j. . ' 

There is no state mandated course in^ the area of Asian 
studies. On the local level Dade County tises the mini- \' 
course approach and has several elective courses available 
to secondary- Students; (Dade County, Miami, Florida) 

The two most Informative letters demopstrate the great disparity 
Ip what is required: 
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Jn the Chicago puhlic schools stt tiie kindergarten level;, 
pupils are introducgfl to Asia^ 'through a conparative 
study of^,:pj&epie''^i^Tok:yo with p^ple in Chicago,. ^In 
the/€lxth year , pupils return to their study of Asia 
fro a the pol^t of view 6f the many differlent cultural' 
p^ terns found in regions around the world • This 
l^dLudes 3t study of the People^s Republic of Chinaj^ 
Japan, the Democratic People'^ Republic of Korea, and 
jAb Republic of iior^. • • • .Z^- 

A^lan. Studies ^at the secondary level is an elective 
offering, with recoimieixded praceoent' in grade twelve. 
We are sending to you under separate cover a brochure^^ 
that will give additional Information concerning this 
course as well a^ copies of the curriculum guides that 
have been developed for; Unit. I Asian Man and His . . 
Environment and Unit ir -/ Cultural Patterns of Asiaq 
Man. Lists of resource materials will be found in the ' - 
J>rochure and in the currlctilum guides. * 

The above Infprmation referg^only to the Chicago public 
schools. For information concerning ma nd ^es ^d .programs ■ * 
in other School districts, we suggest that you contact 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois 62706^.^ • ' , • 



An official from another state wtote: 

the state evidently is not interested in Asian Studies.. 
In Qur district,;we do have a few classes in Oriental 
'Studies and World Cultures wliic^h emphasize Asian Studies* 
' However, student^ have a difficult time in scheduling 

these electives with'^such a tightly^ mandated state ' . - . 
program. ^ . • - , 

♦ 

A sampling of other replies is included to illustrate. the great variety, 
of approaches to Asia: • ^ 
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There are no mandated courses' in Asian Studies,. - However, 
several opportuifitieS ate provided, in the giJades kinder- 
garten through 6 tor study about the people d^n oth^r • 
countries with specific reference to Japan. 

Grade 3. pupils examine the ways people live in different 
regions of the world. Suggested locations for study 
, include the Gobi, Mekong River Valley, and the 'Himalayas. 
In grade 5., .pupils learn about geography and economics 
of India. Grade 6 provides a study' of the e^rly /civili- 
zations of both Chidla and India. (Board of Education of 
the City of New York) 



/ 



^he social studies program shall emphasize ' the fflulti- - 
cultural, regional aspects of history, geography, and 
literature. /(Staterof Nev iSeilco Department* qf ^ 
Educ^tton) . , ^ - . 

In tefms of Asian, Stvdies,'..ffe io not ^lefidate such^a ^. 
bourse, but *it is a oaerqu^rter ^ompoatent of our 
Ethnic Studies course which 4s no^rtyf«red in approx- 
imately half of our. junior and senior hf«h schools. ^^ Jn 
additibn^ we have an excellent one-year Asian Studies ^ 
Program* at, one of our high schools. .(San Di:ego City 
Schools) . . ' ^ - 

<Xir State requires. Contemporary World Problems as a 
cou^-se. Patt of tfte 'content may be selected from ; 
Asian studies. - No state mandate exists' to that 
effect however. (Renton School District 403, Renton,^ 
Washington) ■ ' 

Our State has no mandate on incltision of Asian studies in 
the schools—this \is detepnined iy each individual; 
district*. (Phden:^ Union High School System) - \ %'^\ ,^ 

The social Studies Department has the responsibility 
for .the Asian studies you wished to know about. I 
am attaching a cdpyjof out t6x^;boct:at4ised in. our - \ 
Asian studies eiecfives. The .District and the State 
have not mandated any courses in tMs^ area of the • . 
\:urriculum. Oar District does have an elective that 
was offered in ten of our senior tt*^ schools last 
school year.' Units qn Asia, however y >te covered in 
grades 7 'and«. possibly grade 9. (Los Angeles C^ty 
Unified School District) 

Ohio does not mandate an Asian studies course in 
our secondary- schools. (Cleveland Public Schools) 

The only course- that we have that is specifically 
oriented tcj^ards Asia ;is Asian Studies . This course 
is designed tq acquaint the student with a life style 
and societal value system totally unrelated to Ms 
own. Emphasis in this course Will be given to village 
life,' classij[:al civilization, , and changes brought by 
the 20th century. CuLttires of China, Japan, Rus$ia, 

/and India-Pakistan will be ^amined. The textbook which 
is formally adopted 'fo;r this is as follows: World / 
Regional Studies Series ; China; India^ Japan^ Russia , 
pablislied by Houghton Mifflin Company. (Glendale Union 

|High.SciiOQl District, Glendaler-' Arizona) ; 

■!:Our students are provided instructional episodes . " 

relative to Non-Western History '(viz. , Africa, Asia) 

at both the elementary . and secondary levels. ..An 
rfeffort ls made to enable students tor ijnderstand the , 

oneness of jcnowledge and to develop^ a world viev of 

■history. '(Baltimore City Public ScTiools) 



In response to your letter outlining the tt6w tlirust of . " , . 

The Asia Society and seeking information cdiceroing 
the Philadelphia school system's program, '.permit me to 
^hare with you the fallowing ^information: ' 1) Asian 
-studies' are not mandated by the Commonwealth of Penn- 
. sylvania as separate and distinct courses. They, must > 
be a part? of World. History and Government courses and 
the World> Culture courses. All seventh graders study 
the geography of the Eastern Henisphere with emphasis 
o* cultural and human geography. All ninth graders in 
-r- the Philadelphia' School District have Wotld History and " , ^ 

" ^ Government as^onejof the required Subjectd^for a diploma. 
2) Elective courses are offered at our senior higti school 
' level. These courses include: a) The Far East, b) * • , 

^ Religions of the World, c) Asian World, d) Non-Western 
Civilization. (The School Diistrict of Philadelphia) 
> * • . 

' Textbook lists *that were receive^ were checked against publishers' 

catalogues: 252vbooks with Asian content from 34'^publishers appea^ on these 

a:doption lists. No text appeared on more than 18 lists. Only- 27 /titles 

appeared; on more than rlO lists. 

As a result of the pluralism revealed in this survey. of addption lists,. 

it .was deemed. essential that all materials which could be consic^red basic 

social studies texts be incltided in this evaluation. Information on 

available textiS was gathered ^t the National^ Council for the Social Studies 

meetings 'in the fall qif 19^73 and the fall of 1974. 'Consultations with active 

teaphers using materials-not on state lists indicated that *it was necessary 

to add 54 titles to the 252 identified on' adoption ifsts in order to get a fair 

' ' s • • . " . ' ^ ^' V « " 

picture ot the .starte of educational inaterials. on Asia. - - • - . 

dRDERING BOOKS ^ - ^ ' . . . 

■ ft ■ ' • • ' * . ♦ 

; I Project staff found that the ordering and delivery of catalogues and 

V.' - ' ' ♦ 

educational materials often takes several weeks and even months. It was 
no^t always clear from the catalogue descriptions whether certain textbooks . ^ 
had any^-Asian content. For example,, two book^ with the titles Mainstreains 



of ClvljLtzatlon and The Eastern HemiJsphere do not cover Asia at all. , 
In two Instances, 1967 and 1971 editions of books were delivered in 
response to'^early marked purchase or,ders for 1973 and^ 1975 editions . 

advertised in catalogues. ^ , . ' . . ' " ^* 

V. . C 

D^kLOPMENT OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE ^ • ^ 

A large number of thoughtful and experienced educators throughout 
the nation were consulted by the Society on the textbook evaluation 
proposal. Among them was Dr. Donald JohM^n of New York University, who 
has written extensively on teaching about cAsla in the schools, is 
co-author with Jean Johnson of a textbook t>n India, and conducts a '"Hastes 
Program^n Asian Sttidies" in the School of Education at New' York University 
that could well serve as ^ model program for other schools of education. 
Dr. Johnson agreed, to cooperate with the textbook. evaluation project and . 
to hava teachers in his program carry out a. pro j feet i:elated:'t^ the eval- 
uation. This reinforced by Loretta Xyan, a number of the seminar and 
former teacher, who wa& to join the Asia Society staff upon completion of 
the program, to :work dn the Society textbook evaluatiour 

With Ms. Ryan as chairperson, of a seven^ember group of the. class o4 
1974, a Vorking paper on the evaluation of educational materials on Asia 
,wa8 prepared. The mem1)ers of the .committee-^ came from a variety of teaching 
backgrounds ^nd geographic regions. All shared experience in study and 
.traver'in Asia at^ weXl.aB in the tfe^ching'of Asian studies in American 
classrooms. The other memberp of the committee were: 



Billie Day ' , ' Peggy Helgeson , 

Cardozo High School ' Fairbault Minnesota School 
Washington, D.d. District H5t \ 

Fairbault, Minnesota 



Harry Osgood . Lucia Pierce ^ *' 

Director Morgan Schopl^ ^ 

Area ^operative* ^ CliAton, Connecticut 

' "Educational* Services 
New Haven, Conne|:ticut - 

- Frederick Price , ' William Skowronski. 

St. iPaul Publia Schools ^ Msgr. Bonner High School 
St- Haul, Minnesota .\ Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

- I • ' ' - ■ 

In the preparation of the questionnaire, the conaaittee consulted 

other evaluation Jpstruments and reports as well as a wide -range of 



textbooks with A^|Lan. content from the NYU curriculum centeiT. The 
docume^ went through five revisions and the committee .invested an 
estimated 600 person-hours 'in it. . * ' ^ 

The pdper was then- submitted to other members of the NYU seminar- in 
August for criticism and revised again. The ggneratioits of combined tea^ih- 
ing experience' in this group contributed considerably to the f inal instni- 
* ment. 

A3 teachers, all members of the group were familiar with the f.rufiftra-' 
tion experifenced in^many school systems which require teachers to analyze 
texts and submit budget requests on 24 hours* notice. They were enthusiastic^ 
4^hat a group -would finally have a large block of time to make a systematioP 
analysis of texts and give valuable suggestions and support. The „ ^ff 
designers of tha^ questionitAire were careful to transmit their concej^ so 
that teechers would have a significant voice in the ey^tiation pmcess. 

During September and October 1974 the questionnaire was t^ted, refined, 
and re-designed by the^aff of the Educational Resources/ Asian Literature 
Program: • * • ^ 

. 

Bonnie R. Crown, Director . 

Loretta Ryan, Project* Associate 

Andrea Miller^ Assistant Director 

Zelda Bradburd, Research and Editorial Assistant 

Tin-Mala, Staff Assistant 
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The program staff revised tfee evaluation guide several times before 
submitting It with a l>o6k to be evaluated to each member of t:he national 
advisory panel for testings On the' panels wer«: - 



> Jackson Bailey , ^ . ' 

.Earlham. College 
Richmond, Indiana ^ 

Peter Bennett ^ 
Staples High School, . 
West;^ort, Coilhecticut ' 

"franklin Buchanan 
Service Center for. Teachers 

of Asian SEudies 
Coltunbus, Ohio 

Betty Bullard • 
Department of , Public Instruction World Education 



Pern Ingersoil' 
Wr'lter7 Lecturer" < , ^ 
Takbm^Park, Maryland 

Donald Johnson 
^New York'Dttiversity 
New York, New York 

Jean . Johnson 
Friends School 
New York, New York 



David Narot 



Raleigh^ North Carolina 

Michael Fonte 
PASE • 

Ann Arbor, Micfiigan 

James Hantula ^ 
Chairperspn, AAS Committee . 
.on Elementary and Seco^ary 
Education 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 



Nevr York, New York . 

Marta,Ni):holfiL8 
Chicago," Illirioi^ 



Harold Wright ^ 
* Antioch College 
Yellow^prings> Ohio 



»\ • At this time, in-house staff also reviewed 23 books according to 
the questionnaire and collated results to' test the replicability of the 
process. The 'questionnaire was revised for t,he final time' with the ^ 
assistance of the national advlsoiry panel which had'' tested and endorsed it 
at a meeting on November '9,^ 1974 'in New.aprk. • . 

' ' At this- meeting, the* panel and staff liscussed the complications InV 
volved in evaluating audio-visual materials. The panel reviewed soiae films . 
^rK^i/^i^^x\\^^ . Staff reported on stu4ent evaluations conducted as part 
of tlie preliminary sturvey on the sjecial problems of vevaluating audio*- 
visual mf^terials. It was. decided at this time that assessing such ^terlfifcls 
was \ quite different problem from evaluating printed materials and that the 
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practical cpnaideratlons of such a survey- wete Ijeyond the scope of the 
present study. . 



OP THE. QUESTIONNAIRE 



nalre was designed to deterxalne: 




^ * 1) what American 



entaty and secondary school textbooks 



• • teach ^bout Asia ^c-^firfii^ lievels* 
Zy tlje, extent to which there is a 



cultural -approach* 



3) the degree ^to which pricaary sources of Asian expressioc?/ 
are incorporated into the text, suppt^mentar^Ss^tivities, 
bibliography, and ref erencesV 
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In addition, preliminary criteria establislied for the project 
that materials be assessed ftH:: accuracy, authenticity, bias, and xecog-^. 
nition of the innate dignity of Asi^n cultures • Xfie designers of the ^ 
questionnaire'^incorporated .these concerns, long of interest to the* 
Educational Resources/ Asian Literature Program, as well as the ,issu€&*^ 
raised by teacher-consultants, into a lengthy document which included the^ 
following sectionii: 

format , ' . ... / , " • * * 

methodology ^ \ ^ * * . . . 

topics ^ \ 

accuracy , . ^ . 

foreign tferms * ' * ' / -^^ » ' ' . 

• assumptions ^ • - ' ^ • - 

•style and^tone '-^ - 
illustrations 
, credits 
soiir ce • readings 
supporting^ materials — 
humanities 
suggestions^ - 
pats on the back 
summit ion--oyer^all rating 



,1 . 



In addition to eliciting a wealth o||inf ormatioh ^tn ^^3^^^^^ iasnee^/"^^^ 



I 

of conceVrn to many teachers forJjirW^, the qi^eSflonnaiTre is an* :«ttfempt ;tO ; 

> • > — * \ ■ • '\/"V:^^V \''-^f^iL:.' 

analyze arq[. categorize ^and to some' extent .cjuant if y*, the vari^^ pf 

erij""'"^ ^^--f —J- — A^-f.^ 4-1,^ 



accuracy, the basic underlying assumptioiis aiii apprp^cMs; to th^; 



uses of, and attitudes toward, literature,* the arjis, arid^her aspects 
of the Asian experience. A rating useful for future wopjc with authors, ^ 
teachers, and publishers can l)e detenained for each of these areas In texts. 
The limits of the usefulness of the ratJLng will be, discussed in the 
pertinent section in the main body^ of the report. Althoi^h there are limits 
in each'of these section^, thifif is, as far as we,kno^, the first attenptr . ^ 
to assess systematically such a wide range of books from Sifferent perspectives 



SELECTION OF READERS . • . 

One. of the objectives of this entire evaluation was^to involve scholars 
in a process which would raipe theit consciousness through a direct confron- 
tat ion with the Asian content of elementary and secondary school textbooks. , 
It was also an oppoi;tunity to voice their concerns about the quality of 
e'ducational materials • / / * ' * • • . 

Ninety-nine reviewers partici-pated in this evaluation project, forty-^foUr 

of whom are scholars and .f if ty^f ive of whom are teachers, writers, educators, 
' • ' ' * * " . ' ' J .6 . - " • 

and lecturers witli interest and experience in^Asia. Of tMs second group, 

most are active te^chersr (See Appendix* C) ' ^ * . • 



One reader- wrote: 



Working on th^ survj&y K&j. given me an awareness and 
•'appreciation of the^.problems in te:tts that I could have . 

gotten no other? way ; The prt)ject shows what n^eds to ^be ' 

done and what can be done. I hope it continues to ar^se 
' -the same sense of conc^fh and commitment in others i:hat it 

,has'. in' m^ . ' ^ • . * ^ . , 



•-•^^fhsioxiz the'" scholars who were selected were tliose who^Md worked with 
the Asian I^erature Program arid had experience communicating to an audience 
•beyond the siholalt^ly cdmmunityl In addition to- this, the -five main consider- 
ations that /went into the selection of '^cholaSs were (1) area of ^pertise 



and acknowledgement of that 'expertise by peers; (2) extensive and recent 
experience in Asia; (i^knowledge of the language of the area of expertise; 
(4) ^perience in translatijig, an aspect of^ transmitting scholarly knowledge with 
particular relevance to educational objectives on the elementary and secondary 

school level; and (5) potential of the schplar for a long-range commitment 

•f 

to working- with the Society on materials for student use. It was also con- 
sidered essential to have tepre^jentatives from ddU^erent geographic areas 
and to respect the Chiaese system of including t^e young, the middle-aged, 
and the advanced in age. Out of the 44 scholars asked to^ partl^cipate, opiy 
2 pleaded "too busy." ' r 

GENERAL READERS 




EJ.ementary and secondary school teachers made up the large!st number of 
a second group, termed "genejr^ijceaders/' They were selected for their ex- 
perience in the 'study of Asia in Asia, reputation for competence' in the ^ 
classroom, and, as with the scholars, were chosen from different geographical 

localities as well as from different types of school systems." "General ^^-^ 

* 

readers" included a member of the California ^State Adoption Board, department 
<^ • 

^' " ^ , s . 

chairpersons with many years of experience, 'jjoung tfeachers in Illinois, and 

metropolitan New jersey; innovative, imaginative teachers fjom multi-ethnit 

schools in New .York City: and an Atlanta member of the, National <:ouncil of 

Social Studies Commigiee on Social Justice for Women. Unable to find cpmmercial 

materials suitable for their students, two^had developed theit own units, 

and some of these xeachers had explored using works by Asian writers to teach 

a^out Asia. 'Other teachers among the evaluators were committed to using 

standard text materials from major ^publishers*, bu.t were interested in finding 

the best of such ^laterials available. 



While not practicing teachers,* the other general readers had both a 
cons^tmeiLt to the educational goal of p;:oiaotljng empathy with Asian peoples 
and experience in working with the transmission of scholarly knowledge, 
incliiding translations, to the schools and th^ general public^ 
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REVIEW PROCEDURE . ' * . , 

Of primary toportance was the responsibility of the Asia Societ^ staff 
for matching the ^tei?ial with the*i)est possible reviewer for the material.' « 
Traditionally ifhaciybeen the practice of the Asian Literatu;re Ptogram to 
get from one to three, readings , including an ia-house reading, on a single 
manuscript being considered for support. It was assumed that thig practice 
would be applied to the evaluation df texts. However, as all texttf w^t 
through the process of staff selection and matching text with reviewer, it 
became clear that laahy texts were so simple (or so simplified.) that more 
than one reading would be superfluous. Of Che 306 texts, 23 turned out' to 
be exceiTpts from l^ger hardback texts and also did not receive duplicate 
readings^ ^ - > : 

Air .books were examined by the staff j^o determine the extent of expe'rtise 
necessary for ^valuation and how extensive an'^evaluation wcfiild be required. 
It can be* said, that every book received one thorough reagiing, applying all rtie 
questions included in the .questionnaire," from either a ^scholar or* a genera^ 
reader.. An effort, was made to obtain readi|J|rfrom both practicing teachers 
and different area specialists for each of a number of ma^br works where the 
sophistication and content of the text warranted this, v (Duplicate readings 
were limited by the number of available reviewers and funds available at the * 
time readings were required . . 



Eighty- tv*o texts Vaceived ssore .than, one. review ffon specialists, as / p " 
man/ texts required, foir exaiaple, a reading by a J'apanese, Chinese^ *and 
Indian specialist. (This necessitate^/ *'ripp^iiig. .ajpazft'*^ t.ext^i./$taff can .attest 
to the durability of .the\.text^ookl)„ Fifty-ni^ie texts yeie exani^ed by Jtwo readers 



thirteen by three readers; nine. books by .four readers; aj^d one P^zX, by six 

I * //; ^ * • . ' ' J I :.. .'N.N- " 
r6adets. * — - ' V'V 



FIRST FINDING ' ^ V ^ * " > • * . :. • . •* 

• t J ' ' . /^J - - 

The first result of the pr^Jefct was ?^ej'^ted .ndt -ta^tne..text^1«5o3^ 
to the 'effect of the, evaluation process on the reader. Teachers reported that 
the categories established in the questioi^naire " could be used* in their, work 
on local "book selection committees* Authors, sclidlafs, and^j|cholar-transl^tors 
also' commented on its usefulness to their work: 



The qu^stiohnaire. makes explicit many of the polarities -that 
» I have often thought about in determining altitudes toward 
Asia, and is definitely thought-provoking. 

(Jonathan Chaves) ^ . ^ 

I certainly thought that the whole project on evaluation was 
well worked out. I did not -fully appreciate this until I ^ '/» 
began working through the books with your sheets of questions 
and* guide. Just\ damn good cleair ^hard-headed thinking-out 
of the job in advance. In my opinion, if you get good re- 
sults from this project it will be much more because of the / 
way you at Asia Society set lip the job than because of any 
qualities we evaluators may Ijave had. (i-;aiso like particularly 
the two cartoons you lai4 into the sheets — the ^danseus^e in 
front of her kindergarten class, and the "You're forgetting 
one thing-, Frank — Asia.") ■ ' « 
(William McNaughton) 

I like the new format of questions. Since I'm involved with 
film/video for GlJCA, I've been viewing our media with a better 
eye now. , * ' . " ' 

(Harold Wright) ' . , . . ' j ' 

. , ' ^ / 
The. Evaluation Guideline is an excellent critical tool. It elicits, 
the kind of cotizments that usually remain unvoiced, like wHether 
or not comparisons* between £ast. and West are used to promote, 
empathy or whether bumanisti'c materials are properly used. The ^ 



30. 



' "Guidfline" not* only helps explain the ways in^which test-^ 
books are" bad, but It shows how th^ can-b^ made good by - 
avoiding the ^pitfalls of prejudicial assuzaptions. I hope 
other Orientalists, educators, and th^ textbook Industry 
use it as a "conscience" when they produce and use.text*- 
books on Asia. I know ^hat I will. 
(David Dell) 

The effects of the process, of the^ evaluation indicate* the iiaportance 
not onlt of evaluating the content of texts but also of "internalizing" 
the evaluation process 
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II. .GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTS HITH ASIAH CONTMr 

Out of a* total samplB of 306 texts, i32 are fiardback and 174 are 
paperbacks In a ^maller^ sample of 27 of the most widely distributed , 
texts Glased on a survey of adoption lists of 16 states and 11 cities), 
23 are hardback and only 4^ ace. paperback. Thl,s would seem to indicate 
that although many softcover books are available, they are not used as 
frequently as the standard- hatdbacks. .Thiyty of the books in this. 
• evaluation were made up entirely of "excerpts from previously published 
texts; in most cases they had merely been reissued in a more innovative 
format. .J^or example, the Asian material in Silver Burdett's hardcover 
world history text The Human Achievement was re-published in paperback ' 
as part of a ^Culture Area Studies'; series. The total number of publish- 
er^' included in our s^inple is 37. 

. / -A , - ■ . . 

Year of -Publication • . ' • y ^ 

The sample includes books, in print. from a 12-year span of publishing. 
The following chart shows 'how many books from the sample were "published 
.in each of the 12 years: ' ' ' ' . ' ' 

■ . ^-Chart 1 . . ■ ■ • . . . ' 



1963- 


3 


1970- ■ 


24 


1964- 


5 • • , 


' 1971- 


48 


1965- 


• 6 


1972- . 


44 


1966- 


' 10 . i. 


1973- 


37 


i967- 


9 


1974- > 


56 


1968- 


- 14 


19?5- 


9 


■■■ 1969- , 


41 







. ' ■ ■ ■ . 32 



Out or £ Jtotal saisple of 306 books, 94 were revised editions of 
earlier publications. Kany of these revised editions vere originally 
published in the 1930's.and 39 were published before 1966* JLn addition- 
al 43 were originally published before 1971; the r^eiaalning 12 were first 
published in eithet 1971 or 1972. 

Grade Level 

Asia is introduced at all levels, but more frequently at the 
Jhigh school level as our sample indicates: 

• B7 texts in the sample are elementary (grades K-6) 
28 are intermediate (grades 5-8) 

/ 

191 are for secondary schools (grades 7'-12) 

» . . ^ 

Degree of Asian Content . t ^ 

The degree of Asian content based on the total sample of 306 texts 

was 51.8 per cent. This includes, however, 128 texts that contain only v^. 

material on Asia and therefore had a 100 per cent Asian content rating. 

In a separate sample of 42 world history texts, the degree of Asian 

content was only 15.16 per cent. This compares with 6.6 «per cent African 

content, 34.6 per cent Etiropean content, and 7.4 per cexxt North American 

content. , These percentages, of course, exclude South ^erica, .the Soviet 

Union, and the Middle East. A probable reason'for the small percentage 

* V • 

of North American content- in world history texts is that students are 
given a sep^arate year's course in American history. 
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Chart 2, • . ^ . . 

DISTRIBUnra OF ASIAN CODNT^ES IH SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS BY GRADK(K-^) 
(Based- cm 113 texts f ron 21 publishers) 



Each ssark represents, the inclusion ^of a country in a textbook • The ^ 
"inclusion*" nay range anywhere frosi a sentence to a unit or an entire book^^ 
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DISTRIBim(»^ OP ASI^ CpmRIES_.IH-SOCIAL m^£S TEXraOOKS BY (^^t (7^12) - j - 

• (Based pa^222 ;tex£s fxDZ3 35 publishers) , - , * 

Each nark represents the neatioa of a cajuntry ±a •^.textbook,.. - ........ ^.^w^jwv-.'r' 
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■ Chart Distribution of Asian- Countries by Grade 

K-5 K-6up 7-12 . Total -, 
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The three Aslan^ coxmtries that 
at all levels are China^ Japan, and 



receive' the taost thbrpugh. treatment 
Iiidia, It is InterestdLng to note that 



above the fifth grade level, where £;tudents are frequently introduced to 

' . " ■ ' \ . 

^OT& cqi^l^ concepts, there is ^ dramatic rise in attention to China 

(ftoa 24 to 49~an increase of 104 per^ cent), while attention fo Japan <47 per 

. ' ^ ' ■ ' ' 1 " ' ' * ~ 

' increase) and India (76*^ per cent increase) grows mbre moderately. ^, 

This trend continues in the 7-12 grade texts, where China is the country * 

covered most frequently • The fact that Japan 'is by far the most thoroughly 

treated country in 'k-5 and is steadily less frequeSntly covered thereafter 

may b,e attributable to the fact that it is often considered a "safe" country 

to discuss with younger children — just the proper blend of /amiliar Western 

characteristics and "exotic Oriental customs^,"' „ • , ' ' ' 



cent 



Types of Te;cts . 

There is considerable variety in th^ types of texts with Asian content* 
'Whil.e some are meant to introduce Asia, others are designed to introduce 
a subject' of discipline*. The following chart breaks down the sample by 
type in order of frequency • 



^ ghart 4 




Social Studies — 101 books -p. 

A wide range of bopksj fali^ iiitor <the category oF general,, 
social studies ^texfcs*' On the elementary level,' social ' 
studies books often teach about citizenship and' rules of 
' family and community life. The Asian material is used to 

illustrate the > ideas presWdted in the texts. Som^ texts, 
like Laidlaw*s Using the Social Studieg (Asian content 
. .0021 per cent), introduce Asia ifi one paragraph in the 
context of American . trade relations while others devote, 
an entire unit to either •China pr Japan. This type of 

* text is used much more frequently at th6 elementary level 

than in high schools. Out of 101 books from our sample 
in this category, 86 are elementary and only 15 are 
secondary. 
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Asian Area Studies — 83 books • 

Asian area -studies texts are fdiind laore frequently at the 
secondary th,an the elementary i&v^l: of 83 booTcs in / 
this category, 72 are secondary and li^jare-el^entary. 
The elementary' area studies are generally paperback ex- / 
• cerpts from hardcover social studies t^ts;- they usually 

focus on only one regioa- . The majority -of the Asian 
area studies texts are interdisciplliiary,' but tend to 
'emphasize a chronological, historical' approach. \ 

World Histories— 49 books- " ' \, \. ' . 

48 of 49 world history texts -in the sample are for the . 
secondary level. Most of them take a standards clirono- 
logical approach. However, there are;two innova^ii^e 
ones. Rand McNally's Wbrld 'H fe L oiy Tl uough-faqt 



and Houghton Mifflin's The Human EklSerjence , which are 
collections of topical readings. Unlike most readings, 
these are not supplementary but are meant to* be the 
core of a history program. 

Readings — 48 books ' ' ' " ^ '•"(/' 

It appears that readings are not known to be available 
for elementary students as all the collections of reading 
in the sample are for the secondary level. 36- of -these 
48 books \are Asian area studies readings.' They tend 

•to be .interdisciplinary, drawing upon tte fields of 
history, sociology^ religion, fine arts, anthropology, 
and internationsM relations. Of these, historical 

•.readings dominate, . y 

Geographies — 18 books 

Geographies used to be widespread at the elementary 
^ level but, for the most part, they have n6w been replaced 

by general social studies. Of the 18, only 6 are 
elementary while 12 are secondary. Most of the 
geographies in our sample are stanc^rd;- however, therfe 
is one innovative tjrpe — Ma&Millan's^ The High ^School - 
Geography . Fro j ec t : Japan . 

Religion — 3 books • ' • 

The only three religion texts in the evaluation are 
Ginn^s The Many Faces of Religion , Silver Burdett's 
World Religions , and Alljm and Bacon^s^ Fbur World Views . 
Two o& these are secondary and one is elementary, 

* 

Anthropology — 1 book . i . 

The sole example of this tjrpe of boolc is MacMlllan's 
Modernization and Traditioi^al Societies , which was 
^ prepared by the Anthropology Curriculum Study Project • - 

of the American Anthropology Association. 
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* ^ Chart 5 Disciplines ♦ 
* , ' ■ • ' ■ - ' " ^* * ^ ' 

Di^iplines / Reparted' v Ntobe« ol Book^ Reported Xea^rs 

by ^Readers: as I)raw^ng Upd^ this disciplined ^ 

. ' ' . • =• 

History . - 159 . , ' 

Geography ^ ■ 107 * ^ , ; 

Sociology , ' ^102 Y * • • ■ 

Economics , 97 A* ' 

Anthropology ^ . 69 



Political Science ^ 61 

Humanities - 34 

Religion ' 23 

Fine Arts 8, 

PKilosophy ' 8 

Social Psychology ^ 6 

Government » 6 ' 

Literature • 5 

Culture ' ^ 5 

Contemporary Everits ^ * 2 

Civics ^ ' \ 2 

Interdisciplinary * 2 

Music ^ ' ' ^ ^ / ,1 

Archaeology- . / 1 

^ Biography 1 

Language Arts 1 

Education , . 1 



• /or 
■6 



It is. possible to group the vafioils disciplines found in the texts 
in four categories. The traditional social studies, history 'and geography, 
are still dominant in texts evaluated for this projects and appear in 159 



and 107 texts respectively. The second category" isr composed .of the/" ^.j':' 
following social sciences: sociology, economics, ^ithirppblogy,- ai^' \ r. 
)litic^ science. .The third- broad categ65ry includes the himanitie^, ' / 
ch appear le«s frequently than history, geography, and /the liaijit "ibcial; 
silences but moi;e_often some other' s6cial sciences such as social psychology 

\ > ^ • . • ^ . • ' ' ^ - • 

ai^d education (the fcjirth category) ^ '* ' ' \ ' 

As Chart.6, illustrates '(see p* 26),*histdry and geography appeared 
v/ith roughly the^^ame frequency as the four dominant social sciences ^ [ 
(anthropology, econc?mics, socfblogy, and political science) in books ^ . 

^published between 1965 and 1968. However, between 1968 and 1975, these 
four social sciences began to moxJe ahead of history and geography and as 
a group become the dominaiit disciplines in the texts >. ^ * . 

Chart 6' also indicates a great incidence of ^drawing upon the ^ , ^ 

humanities in the morfe recently published took's. More attention to the- ^ , 
^humanities is reflected in i9;69 and 1974. ^e 1969 i^ncrease can >rQha1)ly ' 
be attributed to the publication of the 15-voi\im*e series of 4)amphlets in 
Addison Wesley's (Field) Asian Studies Inquiry Program, th^^ increase in 
1974 could be due to the publication of the Pra^ger Through Asian Eyes 
.series,, - • . . ' , 

^. These .statistics dononstrate that there are many 4ijnensions of 
textbooKs to analyze* This evaluation will focus on: accuracy and 
autheiiticlty, underlying approaches an<i assumptions, the uses of Asiaij , 
literiture, religion and the arts,, style and tone, sexism, format and . 
illustrations, overall ratings,, and qualifications of authors and . :^ 

consultants. > ' , 

*These results are indicative^, but not definitive. A thorough , t . 

examination of the trends in textbook^ over the last 12 years, 
would depend on an analysis of all books in print in each of * ^ 

\the 12 years. This may-no longer be^jwractical or possible. 



III. ACCURACY^ AND ADTHENTICITY (Based on 97 texts) . 



I 



A. INTRODUCTION^ 



As this quote frotn one scholar .so aptly illustrates, defining 
accuracy is not' single; , . 

Accuracy i^ difficult to define. On p. 10,. for example, 
th? opening paragraphs speak of South Asia as a land Where 
tigers ahd leopards roam, where the cobra is "the- hooded 
terror "of India." This 1^ true—in a 'iiisLeading way. It> 
' would be as accurate as describing the U.S. as i couhtry ' 
where, wild deer, bear, and rattle^Mkes fdam. ^ 
(Ainslie* Embree on The People of South Asia ,. Sadlier, 1973) 



The facts may be, strictly speakings true and yet' the overall 
impression crekted may.be false. Accuracy is considerably more than 
just getting the facts straight. Therefore,* this report will deal with 
accuracy ^nd authenticity.' • ' 

This section *i3 based on scholar reports, on 97 texts and pointy out 
the types of inaccuracies or inauthenticities Jthat appear in them. ^ 
Detailed lists of inaccuracies are in^the individual reports. 

Scholars were asked to evaluate the accuracy of each t^t for , V 
f actual information, foreiign terms, and sources. The instructions were 
to id^tify each instance of inaccuracy by listing appropriate examples,, 
from the texts. It, was .expected that each scholar would not only in- 



Hicate that* a given statement was inaccurate, but would then suggest how 



it could be corrected* While most of the scholars responded to the 
questionnaire according to the guidelines a few did not^ and this made 
it somewhat diffiptiit to q^uantify the results. The reports also made' 

it evident that the scholars themselves had diff(Bring standards of 

• * , " • ' 

Acceptability. Some t;ook issue with the texts on points of minute 

detail while others seemed to expect less and were consequ^tly not as 

rigorous in their evaluation. In some cases ^ the scholars were less 

demanding than the general readers, many^^f whom were currently using 

the texts in their classrooms. 

In addition, 'to listing the. examples of inaccuracies and inauthen- 

ticit4.es, each reviewer was ^ked to rate the overall level of accuracy 

and authentJLcity in each book. On the basis of reports on 97 texts, the 

ratings were as follows > ^ ' ' - . 

/ 

poor ^24 * ' . • • 

fair .26 * ^ 

good ; . 26 « - ^ 

excellent., 21. ' , ^ 
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B. TYPES OF INACCURACy AND INADTHENTICITY 



V 



\ will 



The various types of inaccuracy that were found in the texts 
be discussed under the following categories: . 



1. FACTUAL INACCURACIES • , 

2. INACCURACY AS A RESULT OF A FRACMENTED OR 
SUPERFICIAL TREATMENT OF A TOPIC 

2 . ' INACCURACY THROUGH WESTERN F^MEWORKS AND , ^ 
QUE&TIONS ' ^ ^ 

4. INACCURACY IN THE USE OF FdKEIGN TERMS 

5. INACCURACY IN THE DEFINITION OF FOREIGN TERMS 

6. INACCURACY IN THE MISSPELLING OF FOREIGN WORDS 
7*.. inaccuracy' through THE USE OF OUTDATED MATERIALS 

8. ' INACCURACY THROUGH OMlSS-ION * ' . ' 

9. INACCURATE AND INAUTHfiNTIC ILLUSTRATIONS AND • 
PHOTOGRAPHS ' '* • * > 



•1 . W 



I - 
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1. FACTUAL INACCURACIES 



It wpujl'd 



d serve no useful pnrpc^ to discuss every single exanple 
f -factualj inaccuracy* A few examples 9 though, vi*li be mention^ to 
show the cooDon types of factual errors that appear in the texts* . . 



India 



Inaccuracy : * The Khilafat mpvement was focused 
primarily on the ^];ights of Indian Muslims, 
Scholar Coament ; The Khilafaji movement was focused 
on the effort to c^pnvince the Great Powers not to 

; abolish the Caliphate in Turkey. 

* (Richard Tucker pn^ Class and Caster in Village 
Indi^ , Addison Wesley, 1969) • - 

Inaccuracy ; /The, Bhagavad Git a is' the basic book 
Hinduism. ^ " " 

Scholar Comment : The Gita is one of Hinduism* s 
^ 'important philosophical texts. , - . ^ - ' ^ 

. ''(Richard Tucker on Class and C^te in Village ' 

India , Addison Wesley, 1969) . 

* Inaccuracy; The pfractice of suttee vas common 
throughout Asia. ' ' 

Scholar Comment : . Si^ttee was never common in any 
C9yntry except India'; it is not practiced at all 
today, • ' " 

'(Jonathan Chaves -on Asia , Addison Wesley, 1969) i\ 

Inaccuracy ; ' Bengal is a province. ' ' . • / 

Scholar Comment : Bengal is a state. 

(Edward Dimock on India-Pakistan , Cambridge, 1972) 

. Jnaccuracy : Bombay is a state. * . 

* Scholar Comment: Not since the British left; it 
is now'^only the name of the city. * 
(Edward- Dimock on Jndla-Pakistah , Cambridge, 1972) 

Inaccuracy ; Aurangzeb wanted to convert all Hindus 
to 'Islam. ^ ' • •. 

Scholar Comment ; Aurangzeb wasj. an orthodox Muslim 
ruler whose policies put new ta:jes. and other liabili- 
trles on Hindus* ' To say more than this is tty 
. exaggerate. * * " > . ♦ • 

(Leonard G6rdon on, India and Southeast Asia , Fideler, 
1972) • ' . • 



inaccuracy : Hyderabad Is one of the states of India* 
Scholar Coiaaent ; HydcrabaB has not been a state since , 
1954v Ijt is now oaL7 the naiae of a city* . 
^ (Richard Tucker on Eurasia^ Ginn, 1969) , »> 

Inaccuracy ; * The Indian states have governors, jixst as " 
■the American states do* , 

Scholar Coment' : Hie officials in' India that corre- 
spond laost closely to American governors are the Chief 
Mitiisters of the various states. 
(Ainslie Embr^e on Culture Regions in the Eastern 
> Hemisphere, D'. C. Heath, 1971)./ 



Inaccuracy ;. The ^Brahmaputra is a tributary of the . - 
Ganges. . . ' . ''"^ - 

Scholar Comment ; The KrahmapuCra forms one of the 
great river systems in Asia, " , 

• (Ainslie Embfee on The People of South Asia , Sadlier, 
1973) : 

Inaccuracy ; Purdah is observed generally throughout 
SoUth Asia. . . 

Scholar Comment ; Purdah' is not ; generally observed 

throughout South Asia. •* 

(Ainilie~ai4n:ee--<>s^^ South Asia , Sadlier,^ 

1975) ' ' ' ; " — ^- 

Inaccuracy ; The names. Parsi, Sikh, and Jat refer to - 
racial divisions in Indi&.^ 

Scholar Comment ; They are-^ regional and cultural distinc 
tions that have nothing to do with' race. 
(Leonard Gordon oa Indto , Oxford, 1971) 

/ * ' * ^ 

• I *• 

Inaccuracy' : Kabir was the founder of the Sikh religion. 
Scholar Comment : Guru Nanak was the fojinder of the 
Sikh religion. 

(J. Richards on The Ecimenej Harper & Row, 1976) 

"^ ^accuracy ; Almost all Ifiislims .in South Asia .are in 
Pa'l^stan or Bangladesh. 

Scholar Comment : Not all Muslims in South Asia, live in. 
Pakistan of BapgladesK since 50>million of them*. still 

• iiWin India, 

' (Ainslie Embree on The, People of ^ South Agia , Sadlier, 
1973) ■ • . 

Inaccuracy ^ The Buddha rejected the -concepts 'of < 
^ Hinduism* ' ' ' 

• Scholar Comment : The Buddha retjalned many^ essential 
concepts of Hinduism including samsara, moksha , and /'^ 

karma * - ■ ^ • < ^ ' • *^ 

^ (Donald ^Johnsoi on fnfla : Focug on^ Change , Prent^.ce-^'^ 
Hall, 1975)'' / ' . . t ^ : 



Inaccaracy : Between 1185' and 1868, the capital of Japan ' 
was at different places at different times • It was the 
practice to change the capital when an ei^>eror died^ 
Scholar Coment : This shift did not lia^pen after 710* 
(Harold* Wright, on How People Live in- Japan , Bcnefic, 
1972) * ' . . • 

Inaccuracy; Zen originated in Japan. 

Scholar Coiment : It originated 'ii Chitla irtiere it was • . 
called Chan Buddhism. 

(Jonathan Cfaaves^on Asia, Addison Wesley, 19^69) 

* ' j * • " 

Inaccuracy ; The Japanese took the art;s of chanoyu , ^ 
ikeban^ ^ kabuki > origainl > arid haiku from Chinese, Korean, 
and Indian soui^ces and refined them. 

Scholar Comment ; While tlhinese cultural influences have 
contributed to th^ir development,^ the genius of these 
particular arts is Japanese. ' ' * « 

(Marshall R. Pihl, China- Japan-Korea , CaAibridge, 1971) 

Inaccuracy ; There are at least' 50,000 Ainu on the 
island of Hokkaido . ^ ' . , 

Scholar Comment ; There ajre almost 17,000' Ainu on ..the , 

island of-Hpkkaidb. ; . Ll^. * l * 

(Herbert Passin on 'Eurasia , Ginn, ^19697^^ 

. Inaccuracy ; Japan's leading industry is textile manu- • 
facturing. • ' ' ' * 

Scholar Cotmgnt ; Japan's leading industry ;4.s electrical 
and other machineryv. ' ' ♦ ' - . . • • 

(Herbert Passin' on Exploring the Non-Westein Worlds Globe, 

1971) . . ^ 

Inafccuracy V TJie co'riservative hamxx^l thought^ nusic^ and 
dance were undignified.'^ 

Scholar Comment; The saanirai were great "devotees of 
-classical music and dance. " ' - 

(Roland Lange on^ Japan ^ MadtLllan, 1970) ' • 

" Inaccuracy ; ^ The Japanese make a ceremony of tea drinking. 
Scholar . Co^mment ; *The' tea <:eremony is a special ritual . 

' engaged in-oi special occaf ions most of th^ time whfen^the 
Japanese dririk,tea, they do not. make a cercpiony of it/ 
(Herbert Passiii on Eurasia , Ginn, 1969) ^ 'i 

Inaccuracy :'* Itost Japanese are Buddhists, pthets are ^' > . 

•^Shintoists. ' ^ ... * 

Scholar ^Cdmmerit ; Most Japanese- are " bgth. . Most sects of 
Buddhism'and all of. Shintoism are non-exclusive, . so that 
people tend £o be both*. . , ^ * * 

. (Herbert Passin on Exploring the Non-Western World , Globe, 
1971) ,w ' 



.33 ' 

'.. . . ./ , 

Inaccuracy : The\inu can' be^distingui^shed by their , 
bushy hair and long beards* » ^ » * 

Scholar Coiament : The Ainu u^ed *to let their hair 
and beards grow, but at the present time they, tend to • 
be clean shaven like the Japanese ^d therefore, » 
you .would not^jiot ice, these "characteristics" of 
bushy hair and lon^ beards ♦ • ' 

(Herbert Passin on Eurasia , Ginn, 1969) 



China 



Inaccuracy; Little of artistic or literary value, ^ 
.was produced ditring the Six Pynasties period. 
Scholar Connnent t The Six Dynasties period was a 
golden age of poetry, literary critiqism, and 
Quddhi^, art. - * ' ^ 

(Jonathan Chaves & John Meskill on China-Japan-Korea , 
Cambridge, 1971) v *; • ' 

Inaccuracy : The main' island. off\China has been 
renamed Taiwan. \ *- , ' . ' 

Scholar Comment : Taiwan has -always been the Chinese 
name for "it.- THe Portugue^te called It Formosa ♦ 
(Marshall R. Pihi, <:hlna- Japan-Korea , Cambridge, 
1971) • 



Inaccuracy- : All people must learn •the standard • 
speech of ^eking. imordei; to Understand one -another. 
" Scholar Comment : Th^ isystem of Chinese writing makes 
It possible for' two Chinese to communicate, with one 
another in writing, even if they speafk no mutually 
intelligible dialects This Is a unique. feature of the 
Chinese writing system (one which is frequently .ne-* 
glected, ignored, and _ overlooked) . . * . 

XWilliam llcNaughton on How Pedple / Live in China, 
Bpnef ic^ 1971) * ^ . . ; • 

Inaccuracy : The modem Chinese language is*m^o- 
; syllabic.." " ' 

Scholar Comment ;. In recent years, scholars have 
been* assertiifg that Chinese is largely disyllabic ♦ 
(William McNaughton on China , Houghton kif flin, 1972) 



2. ^ INACCURACY AS A RESOT,! OF A FRAGMENTED GR SUPERFICiAI,^ ^ 
TREATMENT OF A TOPIC 

•/ • • » . 

Scholars reported that the main subjects receiving superficial/ 

and fragmepted treatment are. caste, Indians cows, Hinduism, ^ early 



/ 

Indla^i history, Coxxfuclanlsm, and Taoism* Other problens stezn 



frpnua stereotyped Image of Japan aa "a crowded land." 
Caste " ' 

* An overwhelming majority of the scholars reviewing texts on 
India expressed general dissatisfaction with "treatments of the caste 

system. In view of the' preponderance of negative comments, it was 

* . » 

decided that a comprehensive evaluation of textbook treatments of this 
subject would be valuable. The following discussion on caste was done 
by the noted anthropologist McKlm Marriott of. the University of 
Chicago • Similar evaluations 'on other troublesome topics commonly pre7 
sented in texts could be done for the future use*of publishers and text 
book- authors. . * \* . 



■.Evaluations of Textbook Treatments of The Indian Caste System 
• >^ Poor Quality 



have inspected the ccyllection of 27 cuprAt te^ctbopk; ^ 
treatments of caste in Sqiith .Asia with distressing results. 
Two-thirds of the texts (18. out of 27) ate filled with * 
factual fallacies (some of which are listed below]) and* 
s^em to me wholly devoid" of social scientific, value. Four- 
fifths of the texps seem to me definitely! negative and dama- 
ging in their educational effects, setting^; the reader in ^ 
opposition to the materials and alienating? him from the 
subject civilization." .Only nine of t!he .texts* offer some 

fragments pf accurate understanding .along vith common errors 
f i ■ • $ \. 

*Thase' of Hauser ,et al. " (American Bdok) Tudis6o (Field), 
Stavtlanos (Follett),. Brandweln et ai. (Harcourt Brate), 
Davis !et al. (Jlacmillan) , Ho^es (Praeger), Johnson* and 
Johnson, (praeger^y Carbarino .(R^nd McNally) , Petrovlch and ' ' 
Curtfe (silver BurHett). ' * V. 



and misunderstandings, and* in only five of these nine texts* ' 
cojuld/one say that positive and accurate undi^rstandtogs 
are evenly balanced with negative and erroneous information. 
Only one text (Johnson and Johnsoi-.f or Praeger) ' sterns to me 
ade^te and largely correct, but I think at is written for 
more advanced, sophisticated audiences. It could not 
used successfully, in elementary schools and i? too confusing* 
and unsure of itself for inost high schools. \ ify finding iS" 
thus that there is no suitable treatment of caste in this 
collection of 27 te^ts. 

This negative finding is distressing enough in itself, 
but is all the more regrettable for what it says of our 
system foiT transmitting* scholarly knowledge.- After a 
century of Indian censuses and ethnologies, and after- a 
geaeration of modern anthropologiealrand sociological 
research and publication by a' hundred scholars^pf Indian 
caste, only 4 of these 27 texts show evidence more than 
the remotest acquaintance with ady tffesults qf -suc^* research. 
Eighty-five ,per cent of the authors and consultants seem to - 
conceive their jobs as mainly the- rephrasing of ancient • 
textbook conceptions, however tinverif ied./ Several — those< 
cursed by a little naive bersoiial -experience of India — . 
go one step backward and -jjresentriiisunderstood anecdotes in 
what should •be the place of well researched information. 
Others* -go two steps backward to fabridate fantasies *to fill, in 
for, their ignorance of even the mpst obvious' scholarly ' * , 
references. Thus' Davis et ai. imagine ^that "animal handling", 
is regarded as a "low" occupatibn but James et al; suppose, 
on the contrary, that the A^yan^ herdsmen had io be persuad;e4 
that farming was Hot beneath. "the|:r dimity; both authors 
^are^sjtlaken^s ince th e Vedic peoples demonstrably take pride . 
t^oth in herding and~innrm33rg^ — Although the^ av^ge.^^.>,_ 
ulatlon of a daste in a village is easily ascertainable a^:: 
about 50r75 persons both Dayis et al. and Kublin imagine it 
to be in the 'hundreds.. Looking straight at,a phcrtio ofr*a 
typical rural feast, one incon^petent aut'hor interprets /t as 
a picture of Iqw-caste men engaged in a "hunt for food ^ - 
among the dogs"; looki^ag at a famous. tSn^.le in Orissa^ • 
she tells u^ that it is located on the Ganges in^Banaras, : 
hundreds of miles away. -^.^^ , ' • " 



Negative Bias . 

Given such levels of misinformation and ignorance, one, 
should not be surprised to -find that bias and -distortion 



*Stavriano8 (Follett), Holmes (Praeger) , Johnson' andi Johnson 
-(Praeger), Garbarlno (RandMcmiy), Petrpyich ^nd OUrtin " 
(Silver .^urdett). 
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also have full sway. The tone of one-quarter of the extracts 
is openly hostile to Indian social institutions*. Some s^iid 
to present dyisfunctional "social prohlems*** of ^eat gravity, 
otjhers are castigated as b.ad, or even/'intolerabflle." Indians \- 
are ^escribed as undemocratic, lacking in amblti^Ki, uncooperative, 
and iminterested in reform or Qhange. Whatever we in the U.S. 
would • like to imagiiie' ourselves ideally to be, the caste- 
bound Indian society is pictured as its dr'eadful opposite.. We 
are, at the zenith they are, at our nadir. ' • • 

Another two-tkirds of the extracts are less instantly 
and explicitly fiostile to Indian social institutions, but / 
offer, supposed (but jotzen mistaken), generalities whose biased 
selection carries' the negative message* An obsessive- focus on 
caste as the only, or the onjy important kind -vof social 
institution in South Asia is' evident in a large majority of 
the texts Xper contra , see fallacy no'.. 3, below). ^ soon as 
they have sketched what 'they regard. as the negative features of 
the caste system, most authors shift imniediately'\to their sec- 
cond favorite obession: untouchability. 'That topic receives 
generally about one-fifth of all wordage, and as much as one- 
third in Some accounts. • 



Social Science I^osses . ' - 

Readers of these 27 texts have little opportunity to 
evaluate the caste system 'in pther than negative terms, since - 
nearly. all the authors "delude any discussion of its possible 
'rationality, either. external or intemalw Only two atithors ^ 
make a gesture toward mentioning p<?ssible functional, rather 
than dysfunctional effects of a caste division of laborV In 
restricting their explorations of caste's^ possible inteinial 
^conceptual rationality to reiteration pf the bizarre "religious" 
\notion of reincarnatdjOn or transmigration )(which is ih fact an 
inessential justification, not common! jr^ he^a)^d among Indians), 
all th^ authors seem to -deprive thgfr readers of the oppor-r; . 
tunity for a sympathetic understanding of the caste system. . They 
thus also lose the possibility>^of a major social science objfective- 
making tl\e ^lien and incomprehensible "comprehensible by ^ 
Seeing its inner workings. * • > , '[ ' ' o 

Systematic e^lanatiod^ of cas^te as- seen and lived in by ^ 
Indians is available through far islmpler, and more universal 
propositions^ than th6 theory of reincarnation or transmigration. 
Full exploration of *the implications of deep Indian assumpti.ons 
such^as the* following 'gouM go^a long way toward accomplishing 
the needed 'understainding: "Y^^'^ wha.t you eat qx perceive;- 
••What you^do is what you ^re;" "Rules are inside thk nature of . 
everything," "Each' thing unique,, but dll.can share soiak parf • • 
tides from a common origin," etc. A thoroug|i consideration 6f - 
such notidris, simple to ^as^p,"ln themselves (although sometimes^ . 
opgosled £0 our "commoh' sense") could he- extended tfo show them 
generative of, most of • tHe |)af fling features of caste systems.* 



Common Fallacies 



3* Wrong: 



From eight to fifteen of the following nineteen errors 
occur in twd^thirds of t|ie texts: . 

1. Wrong: Caste is an old Indian concept defining- ranked, 
hereditary endog^mous occupational groups* 
Right : Caste is a recent Europiean concept foreign to 
India, dCTeloped.matinly by, outside observers 
— during the past hundred years, to, paint to 
contrasts of Indian behavior with recent \ 
European ideals of equality, mobility, and ^ 
progress. ' " \ * 

2* Wrong: Caste was a Hindu law or rule' : the 8yst;eflf .of 
occupational, groups ("castes"), was felt tc 
have been established by deliberate divine^ 
or human command, legislation, contract, oi 
. . conspiracy, and was bindings on everyone., 

Right : Caste i^s part of .natural history as seen by^ 
Hindus : ^The differing original material 
natures, or ijtbirths" of all things in which 
Prions coded behaviors (dhanna) arej inherent^ • 
are thought by Hindus to be naturally developed 
scientific or historical moral facts. There as 
, no Hindu idea of. law apart from varioiis. naturl^s, 
therefore no. one general code in all. » 
Heredity, endogamy (iji-^rrying) » ranfc^ and 
occupation are necessarily coincidental in Indian 
concept and in the groupings called "castes." 
The'cbilstituents are s'^eoarable.. By , Indian • 
concepts and practice (jatl * "birth, origin, 
' genus" and vama = "original geffus'*'-^terms de-„ 
fining speQies, races, families, .regional, 
, religious, and linguistic categories, all Seen 
. as biological cgepera) , heredity and marriage ar 
. ,^ ,not necessarljly coincidental with occupation, o 
with rank in human affairs-. Marriage may oclpur 
among persons of different heredity. Many 
occupations are non-hereditary. Rank perfains^ 
? to all relationships, not only to those between 

persons of different heredity or occupation. 
4.- Wrong: Hereditary occupations are compulsory for all 

members, of each caste group, and are monopolized 
by the* groups: thus all Brahmans and only 
• Brahmans do rituals, all and. only Washermen 
. wash. Cooks cook, . Eartjhraovers move earth, 
. Earcleaners clean e£^s, etc. ,j ' 
Mdst occupatldns are optional : thus^there are 
professional p^riests, washermen, cooks, agricultura 
workers, etc., etc, withlA many hereditary, 
endogamous groups, and in 'all groups, anyone 
.may do such jobs^for himself; options- for 
pfactfcittg ^n occupation commercially are 
V ljUnited mainly by competing groups* Interests. ^ 



Right: 
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5. ^ Wrong: 
.. Right: 

6 . Wrong : 
Right: 

7. Wroiig: 
' Right: 

^ 8 . Wrong : 
,* Right: 
9* Wrong: 



.Righ£: 



10 ♦ Wrong: 
Right: 

ir; Wrong: 
*R?.ght: 



As far back as We know> ^oost castes no ^ 
one "caste occupation" lias be.en practiced 
even -by a majority of households., / 
A caste system makes for a siggregated society , 
in which ^ejcsons of different occupations '* 
avoidr^ch ottier. 

caste system makes f or «a division .of • labor, a 
high degree of interdependence, requiring , s 
frequent exchange > ' . 

A caste system prevegts solidarity and cooperation 

» and desttoys a sense of coianinitjy by. pifbmoting " 
differences arid segregation of economic classes. 
A caste system promotes solidarity by recjuirlng ■* 
exchange and a distribution of food and. other 

'resources amorng households of different^ 
occupational castes and, economic classes. ^ ' / , 
Persons cannot change rank , and do hot compete; 
since caste is the total status system^ /member- * 
ship is" hereditary, and devisee is punished. ' 
Persons can change' rank ,* since birth defines ^oniy 
a part 'of personal status and rank, persons fall 
■rapidj.y withiij and between castes, and rise thtou^h 
effort and competition. • " t ^ 

Castes cannot rise or fall in rank , sjnce their ^* 
pbsitions are fixed in sacred law, and are * ■ 
noncompetitive. • * 

Castes rise' and fall 'according to explicit, 
principles or qcjmpetitive" ^exchange in marriage, 
fo^d distribution and work.^' 
Cake is a'^^^religiduls" institution , oriented t<f 
sacred things and Jto trarlsmigtation after ^eath.^ 
It is not dlrectily', expressive of thls-worldly, 
secular (political economic) forces, aJ.though 
it may have been caused by them and may be^ 
vulnerable to disruption by thfem. 
"Religious" and "secular" are not distinguishable 

*■ In'.Tindlan -Institutions , which are^explicltly 
concerned with divinity," 'mbrari^yV Yowerf -and — 
materiality ,^ all at once. ^Belief in transmigration 

' is not logically. essential to the "caste system, and 
is not; e3q)licitly espoused by all. 
Hindu ^aste . Caste is found only among IndiaAs of 
Hindu religion, ' ^ ; - • - 

South Asian caste^ " Caste is found ^aong-Seutij^ 
Asians of all religions. - 
Caste uniform . North Itodian, Hindu or Aryan/Ins t 1- * 
tptions prov;(.de a. uniform system of. caste. ^ 
Caste variants . » Linguistic (Dravidi^n, Austric, 
etc.), tribal, regional, ^dectarian (Sikh, Varafiava, 
etc.), devotional, religious (Jain, Buddhist;^ I^lami 
and positional variants o£ caste are prominent feature 
of the systen^ itself. 
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12. ^ Wrong: TKe frigidity" of caste ha3 'resisted change and 

discouraged xebellion or deviance, yejt nay ^*break 
down" tinder modem stresses ' ^ 

Right: . Casteis^ and' their relationships have' been in ?. 

constant flirx , leading.;tQif much variation. ^ The ^ 
-iind^^l^ing principles ^r6- readily adapted t<j modern 
conditions ♦ < ' * \' 

13. Wrong: the foixr "vamas" are ^'classes" oc^"aain castes" * ' 

that' have endured in separation ^(j^x. 3500 years ; 
each lindergoing fission into thousands of "su'b-- • 
' caHes." • • ' - - .s. ^ 

Right : Th^ f b|>r ^Vamas^^ provide a pat.tem of relation- . * 
ships of egfchange among tliousagids "of ca^t^s ^ 
♦ variously originating By external accretion and 
fusion as well a| internal fissioi^ and mixture. 

14. Wrong: Aryan color-consciousness caused caste system : 

the Aryans' distinctively fair pTiysique and 
their colot preferences gave rl^e to. the^ system* 
of "caste segregation 
Right Aryan color-consciousness in unknown ^ "Aryai 

means "elite" users of the Vedic language; tfifeir 
color and that of "non-AjT^an" language sp 
is unknown. Later Aryan code books cqnt 
complex patjterns of inteV-^arha marriage 
color. is hot mentionedt - ' ' 

15. ' Wron^u,- "Untouchables"' are "outcastes " — perspns ejected 

^ from their original castas who tlier^fore no - • 
longer belong to any^caste. 
. Right : VUntouchable" refers to any of the lowest castes 
and anyone capable of polluting thg speaker 




ilate 
which 



:er. \ 



J^-r Wrong: 

. R^W: 

17. Wrong: 

• Right: 



18. Wrong: 

Right i 



Some castes~nb£ necessarily the lowest- 
recruited f^om among persons ejected *b^ their \^ 
original cartes* ^ * - ^ ' 

Gommensalism : Caste. members are especially 
concerned about whom they eat with.' « ^ • 

Greatest concern is with the source of food^ cooking, 
arid serving — from whom they eat. • > 

Vegetari^ism is a caste rule , pfract iced by all 
Brahmans or all6.Hin4ns.- • . , . 

Vegetarianism is practiced, by .about 60 per cent of ^ 
Hindus,^ more by higher than lower ranking castes 
(but not by all 3raWan castes) , more by women than 
by men. v ' \ ^ ' ' 4k 

"Brahma" is the God with whom all Hindus i^ish, .and- 
high-caste Hindus expect,. to be united after deathv 
"Brahma" is the name of on^*'of many Hindu gods, a- 
god little worshipped today; brahman is the unaailifest 
divine protoplasm with whom unity^ is sought through 
.self-extinction by followers of Vedantic philosophy. 
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19. Wrong: Gautama Bua'flha opposed the caste-. system , . 
his o\jk-jt^tt^/ 
^ V" . ' " ; wrong.. ' ' * , - * 

^ f R±^t : ' Gautama Buddha thought btrth irrelevant <to ' 

the state, to ^ leaning, aad tx> phlljo^^TiX<?'^^^^. 
' enjightment, but recbgnized/inofal differences 
ambng the bastes as ^tural facts.' 



I 



India's "SacrW Cows" 



"India'5 cattle, populatipri is* a huge drain , on the 
.country's food supply. " The Hindu's refusal' to ' " 
kill cfattle or to ^t meat for religious reasons/ 
.as we^l as to ban 'catt^le slaughter results in air 
unusually long life span for animals* v The animal- 
population is esfimatei at 160 million. cattle, 
and 50 million bujEfalo. India 4ias more cattle 
than any other country in the worlds It is not* 
unusual fco see cattle roaming through f^.elds of 
rice, corn, cSi ifdllef ^ >ating, as much as they 
want. '.Cows are^ sacred in n:he Hi^u- reli'^ion', j 
therefore, few people disturb thra."" 



The\above quotation' is only pne example of many f ound ^in .text^ ^ ^ 

dealing with Ifidia,^/ but it is ;typical in its characterization of . y ^- 
cdws as unproductive ^nd parasitic animals that tal^e food out of ; the * . 
mduth^ of starving people^. As Professor Marvin' Harris points out dUi his 
article, "The Cultural Ecqlogy o,f Indian Sacr6d Cattl6^"* cattle play at vital ^ 



^Marvin Harris. 'Jlhe 'Culturar Ecology of .Indian's Satred Cattle/' 
Current Anthropology ^ .Volume 7, Number l':j(Fefe^ 1966). ' ^ 
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role in Indian econc«aic life by providing the xaajer sdurce of labor 
■ for. plowing, hauling irrigation, and transport; th^j also provide dung, 
vliich is essential as fuel and fertilizer, and are a crucial source of 
protein for India's ^fiislims (ov^r 50 million:) as VfeU as for the many ■ 
lowj-l-calBte Hindus who do eat b^ef The^ notion that cojs are allowed to 
* " " : graze freely aaidst fields of valuable fa6d grains is sissglj not, true: 
* ^ the vast bulk pf., their diet cons^3^ts^of cliaff and 9th^ agricultural by- 
, productiB not -fit for hudan consumption^ V • . ^-*ns=r'\ 

-' ' . ■"" " ^' ■ ■ " ■ ■ ■ ' . 

' * . "Hindui^gi ' ' 

» • . * * * -» 

Scholars have pointed out thaf caste and ppllution are frequently 
^ V overemphasized in ther discussions ^f Hinduism^ ' 

" Hinduism is seen almost "entirely 1^ tertas^ of ^aste — ^ ^ 

. . - reading this faopk one can appreciate the Indian dislike^ • • . . 

of , foreign' ^phasis on this feature -of ^ Indian society. 
The^tr6atmen^ ds slanplistid, misleading, and .mor^l^s-^, * ' ; ' 
"tic in e most old-*fashioned. way. ' , ' » 

<Ainslie Embree on " Culture Regions in the Eastern ■ ' ^ 
* . ^emi^phere > Heath," 1971) • • . ^ 

A$„ another scholar has iioted, such ^ narrow focus creares^^ severe 
distortion by neglecting the .rich artistic and ritualistic aspects* of ,^ 
Hinduism: ... ' , ^ 



, Imder dj^votipnal 'prattic^,- nothing i3 said about 
l/athing.r *mudras , 'gifts, use of the mantra^ musiQ, . J. . /o 

dail^ obligation's, c^e, of images, teaqjle worstiip, ' ... v/ 

pilgr'lmages. -IJiere is^^nothing about guro^ * AJhikara 

' (the^ notion that all people *Have a^religipn.^that- fii^^" 



V 




was _n9t mentioned. «Avldya — ighorapce--jiml8t--I>4 aijder-;., 

TBtoo'd *to understand the way of',life trfi'-Hlnmiisn. .'i' : V ; ' "--V^ . 
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The epics and their jrotle were nev^ clarified^* There > 
is no hint of the inpottance of tlye natural world for 
Hindus* The facts about the gods' would be, better 
understood if something were said about the* concept 
of ishtadevata , the chosen deityl The mantra )Ls not 
merely a* charms tlie. concept of the mantra is fundaaenT 
tal to imderstanding HjLnduism, but it was dismissed 
with an eifrpnebus definitioh. There is no hint of the 
^iiaportanpe of music and art in Hinduism. 
(Kenneth^Morg'an on TheHany Faces of Religion^ Ginn, 
1973) / • 



Other inaccuracies are caused by biased and negative stereotypes 
of Indians. Here is one example cited by a scholar *vho seemed .incredulous 
that such a sCattoent could have heen written: ^ 



'"'The lack of absolutes in Hinduism shows up isx ^-•dis- 
regard for time, apathy* towards work and*. ,care'le"fesness. 
These attitudes are cofisidered nbrmal and proper by most 
Indians*" This statement is ^unbelievable, Jftiat aii in-' 
suit to any people to say their religion creates apath/* 
towards work and carelessness!. * * 
(Donald Johnson on Jndjte ; Focus ^. on Change , 
Prentice-Hall, '1975, p* 40) • " . ' " 

The author e^gg6rate£^ the ektent to whidh Hisnduism lays 
down ::rules for everyday life, p* 63, fle-taaices it appear 
that Indians are stuffed* dinmles for .whom ^every' step *in . 
life is laid out. He gives summaries bf Hindu texts and 
thesB^ should he put in chronological; order but th^ are 
mixed* up in* a confusing order, .pp*, 65r67-, • 
(Leonard Gordon on- fndia , Oxfojfd,' 1971) I. 



A ' Early Indian liistory , ' ^ • 

^ . ;,Ne4lrIy ^rre^yf ^t^on. Indirf,beglna i$'& section on ajn 




ajrcietit. Indian. ' , 
blu^-eyed Aryans"^ and the 
which th^ pravidlani * 

' - 

irytljiiig ^bqut 
' ' 

the t^m&p , 
although 



. ^ "AiTran" apd/^i)ravl4jin'^a^^ althoug 

' tUejr. are commonly. misjisedv even by scHoliftrs in \}x€i^.iield^\ Secbttd, thexh 



is no evidence ^hat.the Aryans were responsible for the^^edlne, of the 
Harappan civilization* Professor Ralph Htc^las explains an altema- 
tive^ hypojthesis* which he says has largely replaced, ^the outdated one 
about a war between the two peoples^* ^ « * " /' " 

, Th^ best' hypothesis concerning the decline of the Indus ■ / ^ 
/ civilization is that the Hvappan people over-ii;rlgated 

• their lanS^^and brqught up sub-soil salt, leaving the - . 
land saline. The qities were depopulated because their 

' main hinterland^ wis unproductive* Subsequent generations 
lived in the onpe-grand cities as squitters until some- : ' 
one dLnvaded and killed those who remained, 
(Ralph Nicholas' on South Asia ? India , Kbble and Noble, 
1974, p- 230) — 

Taoism, Confucianism^ and Buddhism . 

r Scholars have reported that these 'beliefs, like Hinduisifl, are 
' frequently not dealt with in sufficient de^th and are al^o not .di^cussfed" 
in a- balanced way*' There is, for -some reason,' a! tendency^ to'd^e-r • , 
"emphasize the significance *of~Xa^i8in ip the history Chinese thought, 
.as this scholar points out: 

• After summarizing the Tao Te Ching , the^^author sa^s ■ . , - . 

' . "..•whether or not these idteas af faceted Chinese :^ ; . ■ i ' 

thought, they, were opposed to the id^'s of Confuci^-;*- . \ < 

^ , isi." • I don't believe this. bn^**^.:Th6^ ideas 'oTTao- - ^ , " 

ism were of central lapprtance -throiigjwut' Chi^^ ' . / ? / - ' ' 

intellectual history* * "'VaViv^ 

(Jojiathan Chaves on China-Japan-Koyea , Caai4>rldge, i97;L,^. 

; ' - . p* 54} ^ f v . ' - ' ^ V 



A common distortion is a subtle^ perhaps JuV^tent^^^^ wn^escensibn; 
on the part of the autho?: towards the 'teiat Wl'^' spli^tua^^ 
said to Ve characteristic of Asia; , . ' 



' ./ "c6nfu.ciani8tfis'co.nsider€Sd the main region ^f Korea J^i 
Gohfucianisjn is iiot^^ religion It speal^.- 6f , iio God, ;■ 
.n6 afterlife, no'myBticitsm. It is n6|:,-iaetapl5r8i(Jal; * , - . .. * 



, ''if. : ■ • , • , < * 



t. - 
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The einphasis of Confuclanlsia. Is "almost exclusively. ' 
ethical. 

{Marshall R^.Plhl on Japan and Rorea > Oxford, >19723 
p; 75) 

* 

fixcept for a paragrapir oa the role of Buddhism in 
early Japanese clan politics (p. 171) and one on 
Christianity and •feudal 'Japan V policy toward 'for- 
eignersVCpp. 174-175), the descriptions do not ^o^ 
far beyond answering such questions as '*When was 
Buddhism intx:9duced?" or '^ihat were the maia points, 
of Tabist philosophy?" and so -forth. The bckjkrdoes 
not get into the social role of these beliefs, the 
people .who held them, the means of transmission and 
dissemination, their expression ic^^ the influence 
upon literature^and the arts, or other such people- 
oriented areas of concern. ' 
(Marshall R. Pihl on Chinar Japan-Korea »^ Cambridge, 
1971) , . ^ . 



Stereotyped Japan * ^ \ ^ 

A comiaon image is "Japan as a crowded land*" (Even an enrichment 
activity — the tea cgreiaony — is used to reinforce' the crowded land * 
^ Image by suggesting fhat the tea ceremony Hemonstrates the need for 
* rules in a crowded country I)* Quite often such a characterizatlgri is 
given" without suffiqient' explanation of -comparable ^opulation^density 
statistics in other countries; . ' 



Fage 61, ^speaking of the. crowding of Japan: "People 
* • are crowd^ onto small plains," and theslmplication 

is of an*-extremely crowded country, that is- to say,'- 
.'great deitsity of population. ^ This is *tru,e in a way 

bu|;. itj shpuld be placed in -perspective. Japan's pop- 
- ^ulation density nms about 728 per square mile, bjit 

Italy is higher than jthat (about 756 p/s.m.), and 

Belgium, wifh 931 p.'slm*, is liigher than that. "So -is * 
V '.the. Netherlands with 1,040, Taiwan with, 1,102, Bangladesh, 
'^'^ with almost 1^410^ and bp on.»'- .The 'foni|iXation here 
r leaves the impression that Japan is* the most crowded , 

place the jwotld*, although it doesn't specifically^ 

j^ay .that' 

(Herbei^t Paiislp on Eurasi^, Ginn,-1969) 

5 
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\ . *Man-;^ His ?amiiiea , Benef ic," 1971, teacher's guide^ P^/i-^ 



3. • INACCDEACI THROUGH THE IMPOSITIOH.OF WESTERN QOEST^JONS 
AHD FRAMEWORKS - , - . 

This type of inaccuracy comes up most often in discussions on r^igiori.* 

X 

I M t 

gooetimes it seems to stem from the authors' attempts to .put Asian phil- 
osophic concepts into neat Westetn categories when they simply dc not fit. 
-Other* times, it Seems to \>e based 'on a f^r that students will .not under- . 
stand the material unless, it is related to something they are familiar with 
(e.g. dhrietianityi.) . Fpr the most* part,' scholars who reviewed. the texts 
tended to be unsympathetic to the authors' attempts to "simplify things" 
by using Christian concepts to explain Asian religious phenomena^ They 
pointed to the following examples as, being particularly inappropriate. 



Buddhism ' ' ^ 



Buddha's inquiries; Wha'.am I? Where did L- cbme from? etc: 
are strictly Western qi/estions . ' The Buddha was asking what 
is real, yhat is true, how should, a Human being live? 
(Kenneth Morgan on Buddhism ^^ Ad'dlson Wesley, 1969) 

The "period of Lent'* is slifply not applicable to Buddhismv^ 
.(Kenneth Mor^n pn Buddhism , Addison Wesley, 1969X 

"Koans" are not;* "riddles," and"' Zen. does not talk, of . 
"saivatioH." 

(Kenneth Morgan 'on Buddhism , .Addison Wesley, 1969) 

S • 
The* Buddha is called a "savior" That word cannot be 
used^with Westerners because of. the Christian connotdtions 
which make it almost Impossible under the Mahayana views 

o^ the Biiddha* " . * ^n-^1^ 

(Kenneth Morgan pn Four World . Views , Allyn & Bacon, 1973:) 



Hinduism 



"nie cow is sacred to Hindus." Isenberg unthoughtfully 
repeats virtually every Western author's stereotype. • .in 
one of. the most lurid fascinations of Hinduism to the 
West, 'Without trying to explain wh^t ."sacred" means. It 
is a cojaplex issue;' the oMy simplfe statement ve, can re- 
iLiably make -is that' Hindus 'will not ^willingly do violence 



towards the street cows. Ther^ is a religious rationale 
^behind itj|^ but individual Hindua disagree about what ^ 
fhat ration^e is, and it is pot religious or sacred in 
anything IIM the- Western sense of tbfese terms. 
(Richard. Tucker on The Indian Subco ntinent. Scholastic' • 
1972) \ ' • 

The first of several mentions of '^sacred cows" (others 
are on pp. 19, 34, 51). ft should be pointed out that 
all life is sacred, and that cattle are particularly 
protected <not worshiped, which is what the term sacrfed 
implies to me) because the cows give m^k, a staple of 
the diet, vhile the bulls work. 

(Edward afanock on India-Pakistan , Cambridge, 1972) 



Confucianism , 



It is misleading to use the term "brotherly love" to 
describe j:he-. Confucian principle that was taught in. 
schools. In Chicca. 
'/ (Williaia McNaughton on A Culture^ in Transition ; CMna, 
' . Follett^ 1973) ^ 



Shinto 



There is also distortion in the treatment of Shinto* 
' (pp* -26-27) in that the book tries to make.it seem too 
much *like Christianity. Japanese do not see the world 
as created by an all-powerful being who will punish 
them if they fail. to obey hlm.^ They pray for good for- 
tune at a shrine in €he much the same spirit ,that someone 
.makes a <rLsh on a rabbit *s foot. ' v • 

* (Roland Lange on Living in Japan , Silver Burdett^ 1966)' 



4. INACCURACY IN THE tJSE OF FOREIGN TERMS 

There is data on misuse, of foreign terms fo^ every book that was *^ 

\ . • - ' . 

reviewed by a g-cholar and on some books which were only reviewed by , 
generalists; however, mention will be made here of only those terms that 
are \ised inaccurately more than.j3nce, or that^are considered offensive 
by the people they are meant to describe. 



"HfaiaJ^na" shonld not Re used. It is considered 
Instilting by ciost fhetavada BuddUists. * 

Chosen should not^be used". This is a Japanese 
pronunciation and i*s considered offeifisive by Koreans • 
(Chostrn is the Korean pronunciation*) 

Hara-^ldLri should 6e avoided although it is yery cocajjon,- 
• The Japanese consider it coarse and prefer . seppuku ^ 

"Dravldian" and llAryan" should not be presented as . ^ 

racial tferms. They^re lingtiistic tenns. ^ * ' ♦ 

Several texts speak of "The Chinese Eoper;or*Shih Huang." 
Shih Hiiang is no.t a name; it, is a part' of the' title*- 

"Mt Fujiyama" should not^ be used. It should be ' 

• ••Mt.-Fuji" or "Fuji-san." 

■ ; ■ \ •. ' . 

5. INACCITRACY THROUGH THE DEFINITION OF FOREIQJ' TERMS 

• ^ ' ■ ' ' '. 

Readers ,found that the most troublesome areas in regard to defini 
tion j^i foreign term^ again are religion and philosophy. William 
McNaughton has illustrated some of the difficulties here and has 
suggefsted a m§ans of overcoming them: 

When your sutnect is philosophy, the first problem you 
face IS defi^tion of terms. For the teacher or author 
: whose subject is '^the philos<)phy of a foreign culture, , 
tjie problem of definitions becomes truly desperate; 
and when the philosophy sprang up and developed in the 
medium of a langil^ge .like Chinese, which is not at all 
related, to the language of your '^exposition — in our case, • 
English — it is difficult to know w^ere to begin to 
attack the problfaa. " I do not feel that the problem^ is 

• dealt with effectively in Confucianism dnd 'Taoism ^ or . 

• in any other of the *texta I have evaluated for' this 
,Asia Sbciety/project. The filtt^amental "inauthenticity" ^ 

and "inacfcuracy" pf Confucianism and Taoism, an other-. - 
wise very meritorious book, creeps in at this point — 
definition of the .cone eirtual wor^dis, -pr "value.rWor3s," of 

• the philosophies being discussed. 
-(Confucianism and Taoism, Addison Wesley, 1969) • 



As* a suggestion toward a solution of this piwblem, William McNaught 
offered the following principle: . - - 

Authors and . teachers should not try t.a find in ' * 
the vocaVulary of tljeir own langufiage a single word 

• with which to translate the key "^concept-words** and- 
"value-words" of the philosophy; rather they shoiad * v 

give a-'phrase or sentence^ hopefully of reasonable - ^ ^ 

grace and brevity, which defines the concept or 

value and which does not drag in ethical, .moral, 

and religic^us connotations from the students' culture. 

For :me the "model" of this practice will always be , 

John Fairbank's definition df the' Confucian virtue ^ 

jen as' "natural human feeling for others, graded ^ • 

according to one*s relationship to them" (from 

East Asia ; The Greag -Tradition) . Furthermore , 

in the text and discussion, either the peripfara^ic 

phrase or sentence should be used throughout, ,or 

the term itself from the foreign language should be 

used (pronounced as best the student is able) . 

In' my opinion, there Is nST other way to avoid a 

fal^e understanding of^ the philosophy being studied.^ 

rwiliiam McNaughton on. Confucianism and Taoism, ' / 

Addisbn Wesley, 1969) . ■ ' ' 

^ ^ ' . * • ' ' 

Some- of the' words most commonly cited as inaccurately defined are: 

karma ^ - ' , , ' 

sutr'a^ w ' • 

"l^ ■ . ■ . yin . - .* . - 

avatar' 

lingdm^ ' * - . ' 

' . * jofil - ' ' . ' . ' 

* J . the five virtues of Confucianism' 
* ^ ' bodhisattva 

' ^ ' ' , koan if" ' ' • - ^ . 

. In those texts that do not deal with religion in any. depth, tHe 
•definitions that are given are- apt to be quite super fdLcial. and .iH- 
^ accurate, as the following scholar points dut;^ . 

• .The defin^.tion8 of ?hiixto..Cp. 200) and Buddhism (p.,-219) - 
' are well* meaning, tiut hardly accurate. < It is a bit; like. 

defining Christianity by Saying "American people, \«io ' 

gb to Christian churches belieVe in,A«gels and Devils, • 

• or "Christ taught that people should lead.'gaod lives ^ . . 
And be unselfish." This may lead" p^ple to be.j^ell- 
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,disRosed to- Christians, but it hapdly -educates £hen / • . • 
as to the nature of (^iristianityv ' . . r 

(Roland Lange.on Living in Our Country , and Other Lands,, v ■ ^ 
• ' MaiCiMillan,. 1969) ' * - ^ . . / * ^ • / ' ' ' 

• • * ^ " • :! • 

Another area* that commonly sxiffers from, imprccisjB definitions ^ 
^ • • • ♦ • - • • 

of foreign terms is that having to do with caste. Many authors saem 

' ' *" 

unsure of the difference* between caste jand cla^, and. attempt to use 

th4' terms, interchapgeably* There* is aJLso confusion over the two Sanskrit" 

words/ "jgti" and 'Varna", both of which are commonly translated as ' ^ * 

caste. WhiLe" admitting that it is a complicated subject, one that is 

<iifficult to explain thoroughly withput gett^ing too compl^cated,-the 

'vast majority of the •scholars, reviewing t^jfts on India said that the 

caste se'ctions 'were co^using and unacceptable. ' 

The author *s ..section on the develppment of the ciaste 
• system •is very weak (pp. 24-28) and does not make 
complete sense.. 'First we have foiir vamas , then a large 
list of -castes ia, a village (p. 29)'. is difficult to. 
explain the development of caste aM perhaps in a book' - , 

" l;Lke thls^ one should' only talk abotf^ howj^caste functions 

in' India today. But the" four-varna system is -a ,theore- * . 
. tic'al mod ^l conc ogte4 by BrahmaiL priests* and por/bne ^ . ' \ 

" has ever observed an Indian village or city in which* . - ; 
t^Jiese four vamas yere the actual^units in social inter- 
course* On the ground, or actually interacting, we , * 
have a muftipricity of jatis . .No't many Villagers know, ^ ' 
'of^or have -a yama^ modei^^in their heads. It''is\hard to : \ * 
• explain this and .more' of the compiexities of caste in 
a book like thi^. sd perhaps the issue of development of , 
caste sho.uld*be avoided. - . ^ *' 
XLeonafd Goi^don on Story - of. India ,. McCormick-Mathers , . 

1970) ; ; ' _ V , 



' * Brahman , kshatriva^ • yaishva> and shudra are "not at - ^ 
all" the usual referents o^*iica6te," but of ^vama ,- 
which means "color" and also border;' or ^rank./' 
ftitouchables are not 'casteless. Neither » Indians hof ' ; ^* 
social- scientists think that the* contemporary castes • 
Z (jati) comfe fro^ the splitting, of jx^mas.. :\ . . 

(Ralp^ Nicholas on The ; Social^ Sciences : Concepts and 
Values— Level Harcotirt Bracer Sovanovich, 1975, 

3i!Yi6b^i6i) . \ ' ^ y;X' .-'"'^ ^p,,^ 
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6. mCCURACY THROUGH THE^ MISSPELLING OF FO^im TERMS 



r 



•. Reports list extensive misspelled- foreign terms. A complete 
JJ.sting of the'' misspelled-iwords din each text^cou'ld be, extracted from 
individual reports if it were found to be useful* . 



Spelling given 

''Ghandi 
Vamarsi 
Patilaputra 
Adaman Islands 
samara , 
Manbobdiri 
Jam^hedput 
Sing 

Bharada Natyam 

Sutlef, 

Tberavarda* 

•Sylla 

Buddyaya 



Correct spelling 

Gandhi 
Varanasi' 
Pataliputr'a/ ^ ^ 
Andaman Islands 
samsara 
llamboodiri 
^Jamshedpur 
Singh 

Bharata Natyam 

^utiej 

Theravada 
^Silda 
' Bodhgaya 



One other problem that^arose w*s thkt there is no stand«r4 
romanization of all Asian- languages. Tl^e following corrections are 
'made'. on the ba^is of th^ accepted spellings or^^standard tomanlzations . 



Spelling. glveg 
chole 

Baghavagita 
: • Sodo' • . ' 
' KQng ^u-tze^ , 
Moist ^ 
Whompoat".^ 
J^nmiu Jin Pao* 
hankul* 
jidai-moni 
. Orija ■ - 
^ .,Nlhoa' 
A* ' *Kyushi . 
^ kamikazi 
• 1 sobe / ' ;x 
' . ' f usaina- 



Correct felling 

kohl' ' ■• * ' 
Bhagavad Gita 
Soto ' . , 

Kung P'u-tzu 
Mo-isf 
^ftiampoa 

.Jenmin Jihiiao^ 
hangul; ^. 

■•'Jid^i-morio^ 

' Oriya\ 
Nihon. * ' . * 
Kyushu [y 
kamikaze - 
sobo . ' ' 
fusuma • 



• % 



Finally, ks'hatriya | . . yaishya , and shti^ra are. frequently, not spelled con- 



.^stently.' Fithfer they all take an '"h". ot none of then do. 
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7* INACCURACY THROUGH THE. USE OF.WtDATED MATERIALS ' ^ 

* Some of the inaccuracies associated wdlth outdated materials are. 
* strictly factual and couW be corrected in r^sed. etlitions. qomon ' 
example^ 6£ this type are the following: 

East Pakistan should, be referred tQ a^ Bangladesh; 
^ (Sometimes the texts have been updated to indicate • " 
" this change, but the accompanying -maps have not.) ^ ^ 

Ceylon should be referred to, as Sri Lanka. 

Madras St^te -is now officially Tamil\Nadu. ^ c. 

Tanaka is no longer Prime Minister of Japan. : 

China is no. longer excluded;f rom ^the^^Uiilted Natidns. 

Outdated. "lEact-s" are also used to perpetuate the image of Asia 
as 'an -^underdeveloped" area. (This -will be discussed more completely in 
section of the report entitled "Underlying Asstimptioiis and Approaches..") 
Descriptions of- .Japan, qhina,.and India, and the countries of South- ^ 
' east Asia are marred by these types of inaccuracies:. « • • 

. . 

Japan 



. . - • . < - . 

It is no longer cqrrect to say that "most of the farm- 
work is done^by hand."- The following sentence about . , 
' mep, women, children, and old people sharing the farm . 
' work is also ou€-of-date.' The pattern* today is quite 
the reverse, that Che farmers don't have enough worlc, 
* to do, tl^Vis, 'there is .6xccs?ive labor on the farms 
and. therefore thg able-bodied men and^fwopien tend not . 
' to work Sn'the farms but to earn-.-cash' Incdnes outside 
■Vand l^ve the fatmlng for, old people and for children.- 
' One reason tlie^r- can 'do this is that there ^Is -so- much 
ipachiijery Available. , * '-, . * 

■ / ""Most children go. fco elementary .school, and there 
. '-.^temany trade .schools and high schools." (p. 71) - .At 
■''""the very le^st, this stjatement is. completely ouf^-date. 



In tlse first ^place, all children, except th'ose who are ■ ^ 
^physically or mentally unable to, go to elemaxt^ry 
school; in fact J- compulsory schooling in Japan is- >■ • 
through junior high school, thar'is, through nine years, 
and 100 per cent of the children . go • to both, so thi^ " , • 

statement is incorrect at any time. SeconSly, .at the • " 

present time abput 85 per cent of the children go on to 
senior high school, not Just junior high. The rate ds 
. about thfe- same aS the United States .and prob^ly some- . 
what higher. And on* top' of,, that about 30 per cent of 
the young' people go on to universities and colleges. 
So this statement is completely incorrect 1 

This ag^n,is very much out-of-date. Japan no 

' longer "obtains rice from Southeastern -Asia.' (p. 75) 

Japan has such a rice surplus that it can't import ■ 
' rice -except for strategic reasons or to placate 
customers; it doesn't depend upon imported tice. .In 

■ fact one of the main. problems of the country. is< the- 
Tice surplus and how to cut it down, and how to cut 
the rice 'subsidies.. So this sentence is on- the wrong 

(Herbert Passin on Eurasia , Ginn, 1969) ... 

• " . . » ..." 

Japanese scholar consultants for thp International Society foj;. 
Educational Information in Tol^o reviewed some of .the same texts that 
were in the .Asia Society sample and, noted siid^ar instances .of out- 

' : ■ " ^ 

datedness-: . ' . ^. ^ 

"The Japanese house has no heating arrangement in winter, 
save perhaps for a small charcoal fire in a -'small stove. r 
The fire is kept bare.iy alive...." (p. 35) . ^ 
Comment: - Though more, or less true' even in the, 1950 s 
(except for- Hokkaido, wW^re woo^-bufning ..stoves have ; . 

been a standard -feature of most glomes for a long time)-, ' : 
"this is' no longer true today Gas (either from t;he,_^ 
' ' city mains or in .remoter rural areas' in "t.qttled form), • . •• 
- kerosene'j and in some cases elecipricityV'ar?' used now- ^ 
adays to heat virtually. a^ urbajl and wany rural liomes,* • 
and, heating is looked upon as ajitessential requirement, ; ' .. 
though the temperature maintainei^ ■ may be somewhat lo<rer , ' ^ 
than that' of ..^erican homes. Thfe change has taken place 



gradually , but may be considered 



now. . . ( „ ' T." 

(Maljot9 <'Okada and L.-A. Bester.on Ja£an,"Scott Foresman, 

,i97ij*; ' - . ■■- : . . ' . - • ' - ' .V- • 



more qr lesg^ complete by. 



r 
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, Comment: The description of :^Japane$e home life given . ♦ . 
here, though dt is" prefaced of course by saying "The 
.traditional middle-class home'..*" is^in f^ct rather ^ \ \ 
crtitdated as a reflection of life in Japan today, when 

Tinnujaerable city dwellers (who now make' up ,the largest ^» 
proportion of the Japanese population) live in f erro- • 
concrete xnulti-story apartment-house estates, some of 
.them housing tens of thousands of people in a singly ■ , 

. complex. Food served on individual tz^ys on th^ low * 
traditional table ia .aliK)st unknown today ^cept in f 
"traditipnal" restau:^its. Most houses have Western- 
ized kitchen and dining room furnitui^; ^Mtfreovef ,rice, • 
though still an impoirtant staple, • has"' been replaced W f 
whfeat products such a^ bread, spaghetti^ or noodles, in 
the case of one or somet^imes even two meals a day for 
most city dwellers and even/^in rural areas also. 
Charcoal has almost entirely' disappeared for both cook- 

' ±fig and heating, being replaced by kerosene, gas, and ^ 
- electricity* The charcoal industry has declined to 
negligibility. The consumption of meat and dairy . 
■products has risen enormouslyl moreover, it is har41j . ' 

• coxi;ect to say that Western -clothes have only "begun"' 
to supplant the traditional kimono.. Western clothes ^ 

- are standard wear -for the large majority /of Japanese,' 
the kimono being reserved for ceremonial occasions.^ * 
(Makoto Okada on Worjd Geography Today , Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston,,. 1971, pp.. 323-324) 



^ India . • ' -\ \ * ' '^ >- . ; ^ 

' ■ The, desjsriptio^ of restrictions on the/ untpkchal)!^^ ^ 

is badly* outdated for many parts of ;Eridia,*' especially . , 
\ 'as regards 'vilUgfe streets^ and tes^p^it^. Sijnilarly oil . ' 

/ p. 22, ^regarding a village in Ker^l^,' the restrictions ^, r 
.on untoucliables there are 40 years or more out of date. ^ 
, « - ' (Richard Tucker on Class and , Caste Jja Village India , ' ■ , 

' Addison Wesley, 1969)-^ / ; ^, ■ ' - .. ' - ^ 

^' ' ^ • • / ' ^>''- r > . 

" ■ This example is indicative of the line df>*£hinking that -views 

f \ . ' - • * ' . ' * , 

• • village India as "uncliaiiging," •'hqpele^sly tradition-bound," and' 

' 'static. In- support of this, view, ojie" text jtates pha.t -"vfery f ew 

Villa^^s hav« electrlc^tfy," whereas in reality, ;at' le|^t three states; 



• ;*(Taiiil Nadu, Haryana, and Punjab^ have achieved 0.00 p6r.^nt electrifi- 
'cktion- of th^ir villages-. Another 'asseifjiied -tha^' "^ill^ge Idaia, In 
O fjict, ha».«o concept! of Western medicine^^? la resEppse tp.thi^, a, ,. 

ERIC 'I . ' i ^ . , .' r • / v ^ 

- icholar has- written: -DO / - n" •■: , 
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7. 



This Is^pJ^ala wrongj^ doctors are used everywhere if 
they are available. ... " . 

(Donald Johnson oa India r Focus on Changep \,Pr^tfce- 
Hall, 1975); , - ' * ' , ' 



' ' In '^eves^pal text^ scholars observed that ervenr though the Book ' 
was up-to-date ^factually, it assumed a posture thar no longer seemed ' 
appropriate: \ - • ' ' ^ 



"With qtti-ck-changing. diplomatic relations- between the ^ 
/United. States and the P.R.C., the aiithors* progressive 
treatment, originally written fojr the world of 1968 iJut^ 
factually updated to the end' of 1971^.* •fs now made, to 
appear reactionary in plaqes.' The earliest^ evidence^ 
^ this d^t'^dness appears "in the second paragraph of- 
the introduction (page iii), which juxtaposes* China 
<P/RiC.) with the "free 'w6rld" and states: ^ J^We^must try 
to understand why the Red Chinese leaders, had 'shut dut ^ ' 
China from international councils^ and 'peace-making^bod- 
ies^" '*Free" and "non-free" is an 'inaccurate, simplistic-,, 
and inviJipus comparison for -today^ , ^ \ ^ ^. 
(Marshall R. 'Pihl ont China-Japan-Kqrea ^f ^Cambridge, 1971^, 
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In a sense, the-central idea of the text, Is out of^^itfetT^* ' r 
because it presents a Cold War view of "U;S-.W.a|»ane^^iV ' ;' 
' relations;which is ho longer vali-d, and ^h4:Ch'' no 'longer" 
.reflects the trU^* internatibnaljsitufjtioa. /- %*.:^, ; 

Q The^treatmecit of Okina\*a is as an occup^ied 'ferT:!^^^ 
of the U.S. after control of * Okinkwa has f oinnai 
to Japajx. This treatment is bbviou^' fi^qiii th^-^ V^^^' /^ 

^over and on p. -31, which do not* sfiow OidilaVa .fis:' .a,* .pax^t ^ 
' of Japan. It is also. Shown in ihV sectiott 

Okinawa on pp. 56, 57, where *ilj:€V?°^t'Ss .-/^^ ptesen^d-agatnst 
§1* speedy returij to the island of Japan;\v.i*^'V'^ " ^ 
(Roland Lange on Japan^-jlly. ±ri ' 'th^ Tar jEa^s £aidiaJ^i/•^^. ' ; ■ ' 

' 1967) . . v-r ::,:-,{^^ r.^\/v^^:,/ <i r:^^:r 

Allowing full force "to the/, Asia "^Sa'Ciety 

"Keep In mi^d' the' autljor's' llitenti}^^ ' 

of th'^ time' in-.-whicih^5he or.he^or.igiii^^ 
V^^xt (tSiis ^.s'^particuiAriy /tru^ ; 

Hyman Ktibliti^ 8/ 'China xtevkr tlleltes^, muaf be ;i^ali*^ed 4ui4:e >' . 

separately: ■l.).:pp^.i-16^4j/ori .tiaditibnajl Chiiiiu>\chapterf 

1^7)^ 2)' pp^»^165f23tiV oh>9^^ '."j 
. Beginning .wij:h^.\'i65j.^t*f;hppk^;-k^ .objed^iyUty.'^ 

... .Bn4-^jU;s.vreli::^a.^.J^:x-4S^ ^^-c outdated ^ 

^.and^ discredited' .id^,, fjull ^^^^^ sln^fe'dis- ' ^ 
'proven^; The tone; is alsp^^u^t^^ 

!in thV cM#ice .of \{^eipr^tSy^ to ' ; > 
relate acts/dnd^ acii^ms/ th^ ''People' Sf- "' 

..'Republix,-:- ^ ' ^ ^<^'(-::V^v;^;^.>^' T^\. V':''/^':;:^' .^J^ 



•; , v. •. V.*.. \'- . ■'. - " ■■■ \ ' • ' . - ' 

*- ■' The t^t^k^eps Wl^g'pieise^^^^ 

• 'i ' ^' andlrtfbe^^fect i^'biasfed to anti-Co^ i";,'^^' " 

'l-r C1jr|Dg:aad"nJay"b#VwUI:^'.so.a|5^ -^.fi.v ''H;...--v 

■ ^ ' -v. (jbnatiian Speiice 6n' .Elgveril«ations, , Glnn., iW2,- p.^51>.. ^, - ,• . , 



<■;>> .... , ' ' ■ , .. . , • s . . 

- ^ -.. Many of -tfi^ typeBiof-^omissions nol^ by scholars are discu&sed' in. . 
■■ '■ ■ .. * ' ■ .- "'• . ■• ' . ■ ,, ■ ' ■ V 

' other sections of this report.; doncern was voiced xepeat^ly'that: 

■■ . • .. - ■ ' • ''. - • '.V. •■ 

' (1) -the religl^on sections .in 'many* tekt^. were too simjilistic-ajid.. . 
> vague ^nd ojal^tefiiany concepts that. .w4re e»sentiai. to an tjndersfcanding^ 
' of tne peiigioos-, system; ^ (2). '"ii' tSe.l^ist^^ • / 

. n»teT:ifllon"ihe "i^igen^^^^ •(prfiraiirop^eaa, coot-act) was 

■ .•^^''■^^■'weitea.^ :sifl^ariy. there. -'S : ^ • 

/^/'■l ;/ V ^reii ';5Ver1i^^^^^^ piui^Ilsii* >4gii?.;a 'co^ntry'had bpen' \ - . . 

' " .iiiSiifft^efitfe'V^:^^'^^^^^^ neglected 

_ .'r...^ /together/-; ■This; wksM-elt ^tb be particular P^^^^ f or lifidia:j wheire " 
• -'Wgioni.>Sertti^ieJ;an^^^^ have' atiways b^en . deteiminipg factors 

'V-?:-:!'"^'^'.^^^ /egard'^o.SoutSWft Asia, ''a few. scholars Ifnented^ 

U..V:/"^':;.5:!-.Xf4e p.rfesentatW<i#'Southeastc,Asian hlWtory.'ecclusfvel^'i^^^ ^ _ 

■ - ■ -^^■^Ch^^ .thereby igno>iiig^any 

^^ y^'./'-J-i r^i^ -^^ nentiohed un(ier another. ' 

■.•'•"^''VV'.l.setkon" at list, s^en .scTioiars reported thai Okinawa had been Wtted 
:' ■■ V- '"t '■■I : ..• -^^porii -tte-'maps. of; iapdii.. ; Whether ^^n error ;bf omission or of d^tedness, 

r '. ■^r'.V-.-y .v.- . - " ,- ■ .addition ,t-o the type^' meatibded fjjove, ."the- siiifi.e joost <jp?nmon " . " ,. -. 

: -- . '• - " -/•.-. .% ^. ■ 

.."i*>,r-.:voftti8s-ion cited by. Scholars was. the- absence,' of Materials on yeUgion, the . 

^V:-T'^T;''-''''' • .iiti^'or- oth^r ptWiry. esMons- of, tlielts'iain experience. The question-; ; 
..f :'.j>-,:'>: »' . , • ,. . -.^ ,■,>«•,.-. ^- 

O ^' '' '' 'of-hiiakstic -.W' human ii^^t^k cpnt.ent, wjk.l' be dlscussid inbre'.tliqroii'ghiy '^ 



■ eis^filie^e djTthe report; 'ttiep^ppe, it only li^ing^'s "oit th^ section' • 

■*"• -w ■ •. ■"' " 

..--.insofar the sQbbl.ars' ffepijrts ia&cat'p^* that its bmlsjBidn ropfribute* 
* - " . • . ■* » ' * * * r.** ^ * ^ 

' • "^^^ - * ■ ♦ " 1' ■ • 

\to errors ofliBaccuracy arid *ilistorti<jS. The f oiiowlng ire representa- 

, . • . • , ' , 

tive of scHalar pplnipn oarfids.sublj^ct;; * .i • ■ 

, ' * ".('Si * • 

. This,- particular text, the Chin^' seption,, 'Comes up 

• short <m the\dany lifB.q^f • 

' ttiat-'go- witfa^ that 'form\of - iifeT^^ 

* aalce&.cniiim su^ a, joy* Art, literature, religion/ 
philosophy, festivals and customs, and Say-in day-out 
existka<ie get sligjited, 'and inaccuracy flows at tliaes 

• ' from this soutce.. . > . " . 
S ' . (Michael Fonte oh Cultures in ^Transition , Follett, 

1973) V- * ' 

Perhaps. the riiost sighif icaiiit omission which I found 

- ^ is in regard to huaanis tic materials. Apart from a 

'fine section on -Buddhisir In India (vith.an ina.et in 

* . *lue print on thV life of 'the Buddha), *I. got little 

sej^se of * materials wlilch would supply the .type of em- 
' • ^athy with* ^ich rthis g^ct-idji is concerned..* By conb- 
/ parison with East Asia and, especially ;-Chlnaj\I ffelt ' 
that India was' in general'neglected in the way of^ " 
^ inset's and illustrations which c.puld contribute* . ' '■. 

- tbward this- end. 'Fcjr exaitple, either Akbar oi* Gandhi. • 
^coii^d' ifvave. weil\heen treafed in the Icind of way li\ ^* \ ' 

■ * > which othei'Yigures were considered In thes^ ^specl^' 

•inse^: pages and; passages. Lacking; al so Vas^ny. /« 
acco.unt^oir mention of the.,entry<^iof South Asia into the 
world * Ht;Aary scene by i(eans of English in-fehe per- 

- * * - iod 185,8 to 1947 when all important indigenous fig- , ^ 

.,^ures:;used English* ~^ Nor for tha^t matter is the ""gradual 
r^' ' *shiSt back to fndian regional languages metf^ioned 
eithef.* Tn general,. Asians cultural. heritage^ or 
' , more specifically,. South Asia!s heritage' in the period. 
- 1600 to the ptesent, seems to get los^ in the liarra- , 

. ''£iyfe/of JSiarapean impact., • 

^(J.' F. Richards on The Ecumene , Harper & Row, 1973) 

V9. -MACCy?iAfE AND INAUTHENTIC ILLUStlRATIONS -AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
(AS WELL AS INACCURATE CAPTIONS) ; . 




Inaccurately labelled photographs occur with some frequency.. In^* 
.mosj: case,s, the misidentifications are so wide of the mark that Ij v. 
must be- assumed that some person completely unlcnowledgeable about Asia " 
was responsible for them* The foliowing examples ai^e indicative of the 
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types of probleias that were noteAi 



t * 



/ Op.e ^ext on India identif fes a Huslin as a Elndu 

Vaishya / : ' ' . , \ * ' ' ' AT* " 

; (Rictiard Tucker ojj Class and Caste In Village - ^ 
India, Addison Wesley/ 1969) ^ * ^ ' 

j . ' 

f Another says thjit a picture of a -village vban^ 
'it is actually ,ti^Td-class gpyerraient or railwaj^/ 
employees^ housing in the capital city .of Delhi, -i-^ 
' (Ralph Nicholas on The Ways of Man, 'MacMlllan, 1974) 

Another report said that -a Sikh gimj^wara was ' 
•lab«y.ed a Hindu temple even though there were ,no^ 
^ ' Hindus in sight."' - ^ ] . . » 

• (is^lph- Nicholas' on The Ways of^.lian, MacMlllan, 1974) 

» ■ 

In^the* pictures <on; pp. 'S^, 85 df- the* text the *toy 
<^ .village does not' look like a*., real village ii^ Japaii. 
* . s) ' The*bbats in the* harbor jdo aot-'lookUiiie 

Japanese boatis. ^ , ^ , / c *^ 

V b)" "IJie ylilage "iTs much tx)0 near the b&ach. . \/ 
. \ ^ All Jj^ches ^x^ Jajan^-are public property. - 

r - V ' It wouid^ also be dangerdus iSt* time of 
, typhoons. * 4- 

cj ' -The -shape of the village Utwong. The 
• 'houses would not be strung along the 
^? beach, but would work -Inland along' a riverr . • 

: ^ ^ away from the beach.* ' 7'* '\»T'.-/vr 

d) The* shape of the= mountains -is tod 'pyramidil,/ . ' 
' <H -. • -plBaks' tob.. pointed ±0' h|^/t^^ 

■ ■ ' / ' • ^-mo'ufitaink, '/tkey look " more ^I&e, the Al^i.^ , ^: 

- ^)^' There. would >e ^^br^akwate'r qr,;^ . I , 

^ . ' pifotQCt "harborJ./ X , . '"'.0 . - V ^ ; ' ^' ' 

' • * -In tfifevplcture on^ p^ge 66 ;the liouse lopks' mpte.lil^e^- . * /"^ . * 

a teaTioase or 'Sr^J^cient. dwelling^ iik^^ :I ' 

Def ached -Baiace ^.than it does like a modera* Japanese " I ; 

; \ / country idw^iiing^V In. mqde;x^/ dwelling cetfient-ljlo^iks . ' ^ - > 

.lip Vidioig boards' would" go down tp . the leVel of t.h^' gtomijiv* x ; ^^?^ 9./V 

• concealing ,4:he pillars ^ • Japanese' homes. clo.Jtave tdildts^ . - ' ^ . 
' af fcei; aii; and' they 'are tiqt -^isibfe w^ pas9;tng th^ JX^ ^- "'''' I ; 
Thouse.;-.! ... , .V - \'' . • \ /- * - 'V V ' 



■ . V* ' ' - . • (iloland tange'on Living, in Places ^&atc* a nd. Far- ,-lIac]^lan, - 

• - ; 'V V:-f ■ X . ouhd ,flong; .<he' -bordef* on 't%e^t±i^t . p'kge - of 'e^<:ir chaptej?^ ^ 
: y y ^^/^y.! Y^?h:^le..m^y oJi^the dfajAiags/seem to;hiv^i1)eeir made^froi 
''.' photo^ra^ the: artiSt*^^dimtiy did- n^^^ 

■ ' ■: enough knowledge^^ 
X-'^^^-yrX. .-v ! -rvj"' ,poi^tant^^^ ' the 'phoi^ogiap^^^ [depiction :y- \ 

^J^^^ese. Tcri$^ - 

' ^'--'X^-'- ''''.^^^^'-^ -of fhls are -the iciihono-c^^rXM standing and':tl>e canstructioa 



' . -site sign on p^gW-if characters a ea ning '.. ^ .': . 

/ Velection" on page 2%. and the line. of ; the' girl* s \^ ' \ 

obi on page '44. So^etiiaesf' ft f s worSe, 'as in the. . 

* -cas** of the* '"warrior" and calligrapher on page ^-."^ - 

•* I fail to recognize the. warrior as being Jkpan^se,^ • -^X/ " 
at. all, .since there- is nothing' about his, sworS, . 
' armor, .or fece • vhich/marks him as Japanese ^.ta ke* . , • ^ * 
\ . The calligraphy 's Jc3liioiio:iis^not good,*,ajid his' ' ^ ... 
'^^ 'posture is '.most un-calligrapher-XiVft * He would * * 
*'.loQk,' if his face were a hit sore Japanese; 'rSther 
— ^ a prpfeseional^gaabler jut certainly not;,liice * ^ * 

. ' '/ a cay..igrap>^r.' T - ^^^^^^ 

"'^ ^Eolan^'l^ange on Japan — ^Ally in the Far EastT ^'^^ ^ ^ 

• ';.Laidlaw, 1967) • ';\ . \ ' • 



• . The readers' reports suggest t'fcat'cjoser collaboration between- v 
scholars ScA publl^hets is nepessary to prevent: simple factual •errors 
and* the unwa'rranj:ed inipo^ition of^ Westem^f rameworks in the text and 

illustrat^ions, to'provid'e full ,v balanced, and up-»to-date coverage o^ 

' t . . ' ' - ' ^ .' * 

-subjects, aiid to insurfe correct u6age, defi|iition', and spelling of/*, 
foreign words/- However,, accuracy and authenticity are only one d^en 
siotf x>^f textbooks deserving of further attention from- scholars and 
publishers. The. nexl5^^eat±q^ eicplares the Impaflt of the textbobks > 
underlying *as§ui^tions students^ images of Asia. " ' 



IV.. UlTOERLYING APPR0ACHES7^ND ASSUMPTIONS tBased.on 263 texts) 



A.' BACKGROUND AND METHODS 



1. Recent Research oA. Ethnocentrism 



• ' Many studies have attempted 'to analyze 'attitudes toward other cultifres ' 
iri'ijjejrican textbooks, and have concluded that learning *materialp are not 
ks sterkotypi^as they dnce'were. It. iff important, Wver^ not to .over- 
look evidence of an und^rlyingWestem orientation that is sometimes difficult 
to- identify i quantify,, and describe. . . ./ » ^ 

r Ethnpc;ntlisi is a key term%_n recent research. In this evaluation - . 
it-is jlkinea to be W •practice 'Of judging other 'societies by tlje stdridards 
or values' of - o'^'slwn groupi ' Although all 'societies iay.W their examples 
^pf ,ethhocen^%;.tbe ;repQr.t is -concerned with it« Aiaerican manifestfatiotis^ 

^Th^dretical khoUrship.W' empi,rVcal research both point to pefvasive . 
We-^er.a vlewp.pfntj which are %ot confined to the elementary and secondary 
school- level. Aocoi^g.-fo Ro>ei;t NiSb^t, an Whasis on growth ^nd change is 
deeply ro6ted in V/e^ern- thought, ^nd .has Had a profound impact on social , 

I- , ' ' ■ ' .' - . * .• • • • ■* 

sc^ience research:' ' ■ , 

* • ■ ^ • ■ * ■ . . — — » ■ * 

; • ^T/-.y ■ • ■,:•/. _ ' / 

*See-: Kenneth Scjiiat: W^-£S^ ^iW'^ ^ 

Svra*cuSe University Dissertation, Ann Arbor:. University Microfilms 1974, ^ . 

Kr Coladarci, iidemori Fumita /Patricia C. Hishiki,. Robert' E.^Wa^d - . ... ^ 

japa^,in World history Courses . A Report to- the D.fvisipn °f ^^J"f . 

#St:Snr%:s."0fH^ ^f^dUH^ation, Stanford Dnive^sity, .Stafford, California, 
^SpSver'l5; 1974. p. 11. A list of other evaluations and -fevaWt-ing -groups 
■ is.oiv'file at The A^ia Society. / • ■ ■ ^ •» ■ \ 
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Of all metaphors in Western thoi^fatrorf na nkln d ^nd 
cixlturfe,' the oldest, most powerful and encompassing - " * * 
' . is the metaphor of growth. .vs Closely related to the 

•metaphor of grdWth, supporting it indeed, is an . ■ * 
analogy In its most' succinct form, the analogy ' ' 
tells us, \and has told us for at least '2^00 years _ 
in Westen^ history that civilization. "passed 
t%ough"^e age*phases of .the individual, man ' ♦ * 

I can^ f iad the^ identical anal6gy in a long 

succession, of pkilosppliets, historians, ^d ; ^s^. 

I scientists iu th§r West; aaorig- them Heraclitus,*^\ , ^ - 

- Aristotl^V Volybiusi. Lucretiiis,' Seneca, Florus, St., /• • 

Cyprian, St. Augustine,.- Francis Bacon, Pascal, • * 

Fontenelle, Tufgot, HuAe, Condorcet*, Hegel, Comt^, 
Spencer, and i^^ our own day giving' company to, Spengler 
and his theory of cycles such otherwise dissimilar 
figdres as Tdynb'ee, Berdyaev, Reinhold Niebuhr, ^ - 

Sorokin, and the lat« Robert H. Lowle. . ^ ^ 

^Robert Nisbet, Social Change and History ,' Oxford 
University Press, 1969, p. 8) 

* i 

J Nisbet argites that this idea of growth might serve a useful purpose in 
providing people with a sense of "majesty" and "destiny" but cap, -.at th^ 
same, time, se^e to distort reality when applied to "the concrete stuf^of 
history,.-, ."the highly anpirical problems of change which ^re the substance 

af confemporary social science." (Nisbet, pp. gSJl-l') He Warns that an cm- 

, . . . • ■ - 

phasis-on growth and change can blind the viewer to the importance of "per- 
sistence" or continuity,-- (Nishet, p'. 283) 

Lloyd and'Susanne Rudolph.',S research on the caste systemr in India also 
leads them.to the conclusion tHat the ten5fency to neglect tradition and con 
tinutty'is quite strong, in coptempbrary social science. They point out the 
potential for distortion when this viewpoint is app,J.ied to Asia. 

■ . . . ■ ' i 

Modernity has .generally been .opposed -to traditlpn ^ ; 

in contemporary analyses -of social and politica^N 
'change.... The roots of the opt)Osition of moderni^ty 
.and tradition* go back at least as far as the En- , . • ' 

light enment^_ Condorcef's finilinear vision, of ' 
progress 'found nothini of value in the past and saw 
tha hdpe of mankind -in the' future. His perspedtive 
. /.is still to be found in. the assumptions of those - ^ . 

concerned to understand thers^course of modemizatipn * ' • * 
• in new nations, Sp, too^ is Mar:^*j8 variant of the * , ^ 



Eulfghtenment attitude. The idea of dialectical 
conflict denigrates the past in its assumptions 
that "t}i/eges" will be consumed ±a the fires of 
revolutionary change. Building on such'^assump- 
tions, -theorists of social change in new nations 
haye found a dichotoroy betweerf tradition and 
modernity • Useless and valueless\ tradition has 
been relegated to a historical trash heap. Moder- 
nity will be realised when tradition has been . . 
destroyed and superseded , (emphasis added) 
(Lloyd and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph,- The Modernity * 

of Tradition, Orient Longmans, Ltd., 1967, p, 3) . ' / . 

If analysis of social science scholarship reveals evidence of underlying 

. ' ' f . 

♦ 

Western assumptions, it is not surprising that, empirical research on school 
texts also provides examples oi a Western orientation, Kenneth Schmidt . 
has made int'eresting. use .of computer-assisted techniques to. detect subtle 
bias, Schmidt analyzed the most frequently used words in high school text- 
book treatments of East Asia by means. of a computer sotting rou^tinel. He found 
a gre^t number of negative or hostile' worlds, ag well as* military, political 

and economic terms, and concluded: r x " * . 

• y\ , . ' ' " ' " 

• ' ^ ^ • / 

\' " " ~ 

In fact,. what we may be finding- is a latent sense of 
cultural 'superiority^ with resJ)ect-to the p6litical 

and economic malTe-up'of these Bast Asian countries, • r 

^ In other word^;, it would\ appear from the data^that . ^ - / 

when political or economic terms Ire used, they ^e 
of a negative character, or negative words are used 

^ conjunction with them. Thds, in turn, would con- ^ ^ ' : ' 

■ ♦ vey the subtle sense of disapproval found in this , " . > 

group of vaI^tables. (Schmidt, p.*. 116*) 

However,. 6ne cann(rt:''be sure that tlie» negative words 4o refer to ecbnomic 

■ ■ :: /. ..' '. ■■ 

political, and military' aspects of Asia. His cpnclusions ate-hot tied 'to^ 
specific quotations from the texts.. Recognizing the limitations of his 
research, he recommended.:. "This analysis should -definitely .he tried within 

» 

another context for purposes of verification, (Schmidt, p, 17) 
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2. ' Asia, Society Method for Evaluating Approache s to. Asia 



The designers of the Asia Society qu^stlontuclre deveioRed a system oS\ 
thematic analysis based on a series of qiiestdjbns about- textbook Attitudes: ' _ ^ 
Each question' called for supporting^quotati6ns from the texts as' well "a^ 
"yes" or "no" answers. In the light of recent research, a particular eor v • ^ \ 
phasis was placed in the section on approaches and assumprtions on the ^oteziyt,' 
tial for ethriocentrism in textbook attitudes toward As'ian politics, .e?onoiBic8, ^ 
growth, progress, and tradition. At the same; time, this section of the'-., \^ ^ .v'' / 
questionnaire became an' attempt, t'a. provide an exhaustive list o£ the various ' 
possfble approaches to Asia 'In American social studies books. -^y . Z,^ ■ \ 



Section VI 'in the questionnaire outli^ied five .basic modeli -of .approaching 
Asia which were not. assumed to be mutually exclus^ive: 



Asia-'Centered Approach ! Presenting a culture as . .r^/ 

rational within its own cont^t and value systaa,; • ^ 

helping students to develop '^snpa thy tor pth&s > ' • * . 

cultures, viewing Asia within- an Aslatl historical , • ' \' * ,<^.-y' ; ..^^^ 

'context, making an effort to «et beyond the exotic V'^. J^l^}^'' 

or alien nature o,f sotee social customs, * ' ^v- , * .J^ # v. ^ 

A8la> as-^nscrutable ' Apgrpach : . .pescrifcing^Asla a^;.^v\' :-V' ... , 

mysterious or inscrutable. - - - - y-. -ij^i* , . 



Asia- a&- Superior Approach: ^ Fre^entltfg A^ian ^ \;*--:f i > ' : 
cultures as .more sp^riti^al, more exotic, more ' ^ ^: ^ . Y '7 *: 



artistic ' ' 



Developmental Approach ; Emphasizing growth, .dftangei / ' , . 

and th^ idea of progress. Possibly ^variatltms.:listeff^^ vv> ' >///'^ ' 
in the original questionitaire: seeing a .dichotomy,; -.^^ . ' • * 

beji^een tradition 'and modern! ty^ measuring" worth .^i'^ ^ " ;;f^ ^./-"'f »^ 
.in econqmip t^rms, and ^slng Western standards bf ^Vt*^ >' - 

measuremetftw . ^ ' / • * . . ' ' 



-'vfVr' " -.-x 



V 

- * Eclectic Approa^gli :, .^king a-'tiqnsctoiis .ef^ort^ $ti> . 



-.5^ 



\ yy«pre§eii.t different' possible approaches ini-.the* t^t- ^ 



•\-A, " A series *'of ^'yes-br-hoV/ questions' ^5ras^4iste4^ the ' 

.:^uisti6nnaire.; * (S'de .Appebdix. C for»detatls^> Eatings irfSlcatittg. the 



strfeagth^ of':ea<^ approach- can be 'derivfed'^^froto th'e ninnber of ''yes" or 

an$iWr^-to specif it' questl^ii^ within eacib Section, 'k^'jes'l.^xx^r ' ; 

Signifies that- the reader *f ^'Vs th^t the mfefttality^ in qjiestion i-s promlnen^ 

k book arid could be illtiU^trated b^ exampl^ fr&a the wprdir^g, "seiebfion, 

br ptganii^on ot. the Asian^content in the tej*/ Reviewers wer€ a,s]c^d . ^ * 

to 'provi-de illustrative quotations -an^ exaajple's, * . ' . 

^ A? -So^iety^staff began to 6ift, through the re^orises',' however, it^ 

-bees me cAear that further ^ refiajements td, thjB original categoifips vere^ 

. • [' . , ^ ' \ ^ ' 

.needed- For reader--repotta,rev&lia th^ti^i^ emphasiS Q?i growth. 

and change is of ten-founcf in confimcti^n with a Weste^n-cdnteted orientation 

• the two are Hot always paired: Many 'Asians stress tti'e need fdr clvatige ^ 

wifchin' their' own societies; such an emphasis is not incompatibte With - ^ 

an, approach that' viw^^Sil^ Within 'its«.6w^ historical' context. 

, • . •> • ' . • / ^ 

Although developmefttai'^approaches appeared* in 89 'per cent of the texts, - 
this/s-tatistic shpuld' therefore, not be taken to mean that 89 -pet cent ^ 
-^howetfi evidence St Western ethnocfentrism. In addition, readers identified 
an Asia-as-sensational approach that^was riot listed in tlfe original ^ 
questionnaire. . •» jp. \ « c . ' 



Western Approaches to . Development * ^ * ' p ? 

- ' The most coimnoh positidn in the texts, was a Western^centered . 
approach to"" progf esS'^^ .Qtte'd4ions lb;.f,-g, h, i, 1, p, and q tested 
f2)r thisooutlook. "Ye6" answers were considered to indicate a Western 

. I L ■ • ■ ■ " ' ' 

(European American) ethriocentrism:. * 



^ -»-•*" _ 



. / a belief that ^iVso^^ 

- • "^^ p^txern liiipl^di]fg tfee* superlcfti^y <i£^th4*est * . . 

• ' f*/v.iDea€uidLnj5r4:h*e accp5?>3,i^bBaeiits c^-,^Asia b^ Wfestrern , / 

r ^ 4.,.^' •^'■'•"^^ staadarte '.v ' 

. / ; . g\ , i^l^l^fr-lihe ^fierteQes between 't^^^ and J^ia 

... f"**^* . -^ii ^tenks of wtot Asia doep ' * ' 

' . . • Vseelh^'^Asia.as a "stage for''**ffest«&*^^ . . • 

' > .\ ..i^; ^^^:e3pplia8is''ptr Ajn^ica^ to A6ia id.th * ' 

* .the r^lt tEat/^A^iaMJfeem -td baye 1^^^ * . 

: • ^ . 'or ihf licence • > ' 

• , / .1* usidg "Westeii^.^ation"- iiit^rbhang^^^ "jDodertii5:ation" 

*' ;v • *^ j>v .^incorpd?feting cU^tufally^arrp^ant phpases* • , ' " 

* ."q." justif^cfng the.;study of Asia in- terins pf ±t& s^trateg^c . ' 
/ '\iiiiportanee. to'*thp. U*S\- * • ' . * ^• 

' ;; V - ' ' - " ' . ' 

^' , . - Act ieasfe one of the foregoing- was- xeported in 201 of the '263 titles^ 



■('76. per cent), 'BooHts rarely, displayed all dimenlsions of ihis Western • . • . 
orientation^. In some cases, the Reader recopded/one out of^a possible- 
^eiglxt "yes" answ^r^t. * If one def^Ses' the; ethnqc^ntrisit^rating't^^ be eqi^al « 
' to the number of. "yes" answers to questions lb, f^ '^i Iv. the 

! averag^ Western 'ethnocentri^r rating, in ihei 263 'ho<^/was 1,9, indicating ' 
the subtle but .pferVasive le^l^el'o'f -il^s . attitude* in Aaerican^ social .studies * ^\ 
texts with Asian conteixt. ^•'^•i . - ^ ^/ 

dther / Appgo^ches"*' to > Dfeyelopment ' ' ^ / *' * v ' ^ ' ; " : 

While Western models of development' are common, they are. not the only 
/.' ' ' ■ • r - - ' ; ' ^ y * ^ • V - ' * 

.apprpaches to change evidenced ^iri the text,^ Althdugh: it ifiay be argued that* 

the idea of progfes^s^'i^ a^We^tern conception, it is endbrs^ by ^ viAe range' 

of Asians, including Mao fee-tting and )[n3ira; Gaidhi, who cleatly cannot b^ 

accused. of- Western ethnocentrism^r 'V • ^ 

- , ^ / ^ .^/'^ ' ' • ' 

^"Yes'* answers to" quesriWs'k',nCf/ 3^^^^ \ ^' 

quest lortnaiire indicate the' presence of. -oj:|ier attitudes' £0 change^ 



The e£bnojcentrism. rating 'measu;res degree in that it indicates 
the number of 'different kinds ei^hnqcehtrisiir found in the - ^ ^ 
. ' texts • . Thus it is conceivable ^that one book would e^J^ibil: 35 
' . ^ examples o^f.one^klnd <jf^tlpocervfrism^and-ijeceive' a lower ; 
/ ethnoc^ntri^m rating \th^'%n6thef book' which idcltfded 15 
* *^ ...example?- 6ach' of twd different types pf ethnoc^jntiism.^* In ' ' ' 
• .both^'^caaes, .^the ethnocentrlsm is' prominent^, tut in the. /second^ / • 
cnir"" . case two xiiff^rent, ^imen^idns pf ethnocehCr ism' are .illustrated^ 



which 'are not necessarily Weatern-oriented^ ' * ' /: 

•• a. .emphasising 'change, and g'rdwth rather than continuity^ 

and- persistence . _j , • : . . * - , 

* c*, stressing iafse powerful societies ' .• • 

^ ■ ' j'. .'.seeing tradition, social, and cultural forces as - f 

,8bstacles. to progress . ^ , ' ^ u 

■i'-k. emphasizing terms like" "modern" arid, >odernis{ation , • ,. 
. - -/'to.- seeing a dichotomyibetweeri . tradition and modernity 
n. - evaiuatii^ the wprth .of a society Un economic terms 
oV, emphasizing payerty to the exclustOn of other e^lements - 

of "4 culture. \ ■ •- \ . ' '■ . . ' ' ' 

. ■ At. leist'^one mote of thg preceding attftudes was found in 71 per.- ■ 
cent' of the books. Twenty-seven per cent of the boo'iks defined worxh and _^ -'^ 
pr<Dgress in economic, terms.' A dichotomy between modernity and traditlorial , : 
social, political, economic, technological, and cultural paiterns ,was - ' ^ .. 
'foun'a in 24 pe^r cent of the, books. ■ . ^ - " 

An emphasis "on growth and, change is riot in^mpatible with an 
WprWh thit Vi^ws Asia within its own^ cultural and Jiistorical context. - . 
Y'etonly.e per cent of thebooks d^lt with develqpment from as Asia-centered 
view|ioint. . , : - ^ ^ ' 

- Asia-Centered Approach ' - ' ^ , ' 

Asia-o^ntered texts include" one or more of the following'.. 

t 

* characteristics (Questions. 2a-d in the questionnaire) : . ^ ' : - 

' " ' . .. ■ 

a. presentation of the culture as'ra<;ional wi.thin' its own. ... ; 

' ' context and cultural value system * „ > ' V 

b. helping students tp develop empathy for other cultures 

c viewing AsiaVit'hin an i^ian historical context . ^ ... ' - . 
d. an effort to get beyond the exotic or alien nature 

of .some- social Customs ' ^ . ' 

• • , ,• ' 

This app^roach appeared in almost 30 per cent of the 'bwjks, but was, J 

dominant in only 18 per cent. * ;^ - ^ - ^ 



Asia-as-'inggrttttable. Approach • . . 

- ♦fhi!a Bodel-was widespread In. the'^American/Oind at one tla^. _A8 ^ 
'Harbld Isaacs %n:ote of pre-World War II Aa^tican attitudes toward , . 
Asid: "If'ithe ohLy'tia^ge-of an 'Oriaital' in th^r-CAifericin] ainds 

• ^ < ✓ * . «• ^ . . 

was. the image of that'wellr-'known Jin'scrutable' Oriental, tfie <;hances ^ . . 
are that k4 dressed" and looked like a ChliieSe" (Scratchea ori'Oac 'l^ds,' 
John Day," New York'/ 1958, p. 67). ' T^ieVautliors ■ of the questionnaire ^ 
were curloufe to. see to What extent^ this apptodch. still lingers in the r 
minds of textbook authors. ". A "yes" 'answer to t;he following question 
indipates' thje presence of, this way of- thinking: . - 

' Is Asia presented as mysterious and iriscrutable? 

*" * ' ' • ,' 

Reader^ reported the presence of this' appraaicli'^in only 7 books. 

■, , ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ V . • 

Asla-^s-Superlof Approach ' J , ; ^ ' / , -s 

^ ' * * The designers of the questionnaire dl^ not expect mo^t texts ^ 

to fall into this, category, >_ut:they did , include -It i^an ef f orf to 

provide complete lilting' of possible a^proaciies to Asia.'' In short^" • ' 
■■ " " . : . ' *■ . ■ '' t' ■ 

- a text would exhibit characteristics, of ifhe 'Asian superiority twdel if - . 

■ 'readers reported a "yes" 'answer to the foliLowlng questions :- ; - • . V;- 
, '^ ^re A^afl^ciatures.pr^settfed^^^ ' • - 

' ^ ' ■ ' . / • : :. CH3te^spdrtt^ ' ;y ; > ; * • 

V' . - ' ' * l>! ttot-e ex:o£ic?^' ./ / , . ^ • • ' ' 

, c"^ iiK>re,.^rtmic?'^ VV" vy- ' ... /v / - 

' ^ <y oth^r ^ ; , V 

:.Only':];tf bpok$' ''were reported' to beionfrin. thl& c^at^ipgor^ . / 

Wa-as-S'ensatid^l -Approagh • " , .... ■ I.'- ^ ."^ - 

As'^eiilies td .the qu|8ti^>n*-ori Asian superiority W 
■>h$ ,evaluator|, found that '-"the sensational approachV-vas^ a more appropriat 
label -for 'somei.^exWies that. stress" ibe.exoti^' .arid tao^.8t^eri.QU8 to' -the 6-,. : 



* exclusloii of other aspects ol^a^ctilture in a misguided attenrpt to 



^ntere^t students* ' i --^ 
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Eclgctig Approach * ^ : , Z- ^ » * 

^'*-^text which would attempt fco make;^8tudeats aware 6S. the 
different approa^h^ to^ Asia* Wt^ld f^l into 'this category, A*"yes" 
answer to fhe following question indicated th^ presence of this approach: 

Is a conscious effort made to pr'^^eiit different \, ' * /' 
possible' approaches ia the textf*- . • ^ ' ' , * * ^ 

Readers reported 14 exampres. * ♦ . . . 

' ■ ..• , - \ - ^ ' ■ ^ - 

Although 78 books cojabine a variety of perspectives* unconsciou^y, 
it is .clear that a Western, progress-orient^iPv^lewpoint predominates -to 
the exclusion of Asia-centered points of view in most textbooks.* A look ' 
at the most frequently reported models in 27 widely used elementary 'and 



Secondary texts (based on a suryey of ^idopt ion -lists from 16 states and 

11 cities) is useful to underline the.-lapkr of attention paid to Asiarcentered 

^ ' . : . ' . ' • . 

approaches.^ While developmental approaches appearecf iYi 85 per cent 'oft the ^ 
27 titles, oply 15^ pei; cerit were reported to be. predoml^nantly Asia-centered^**^ 
Evidence of ethnocentrlsm appeared 'in 66 per cent of khe' 27 titles.^ *^ 



V 



B. EXAMPLES FROM THE TEXTS 



• i 



The^^st reliable and vivid sense the tbntent of the books , 
emeries from quotes from the individual readers and the textbooks £hemr* " 
selves. This section presents exagiples quoted by readers to illustrate 
..ejich of the six appro^bes. ' Since texts often combine appro^phe^,* 

the 'section willT isolate common , mentalities rather than review individual' 
" texts. (Assessments of ttie 'assumptions in each |)ook are'^on file at The 



■ ** . ' r *" . • ' . • " Vs.' \ • » 2* *•* t'-^vJI'.^ ' ^ **• v^**""^ ■ « k'*^' -7^ • • •* • ^ , ^, ' '*. • • ^ i ' * *' ' 

I - f.. . ■ .■■ - •, • ■ /; 

I c^': • ' - -/ ♦ Society,) . Some • the^ jnore^ in-fe^^es^i^iiljilc^n^^ Wnces ■ ;" . . 

:1 , ' • ^ticed, 6y reviewers will" also have. M rfem^itt^Uj^^We-JoiiL^^ 

for, the time beliig* P^t\^xm^^^ . 
• discussed Itt a sectlpjlon miiipt- tWed-^ti-the"'^^ ' 
concentra^tes on tlie most frequently reported approaches. These - ' 
^ ^ attitudes appear in all- types 'of basic texts' at ^all^Ievels: el.ementar^.'. 
^ ^' texts^^hlgh -school book6, Vrea studies /.anthologlek, atid world- histories. 

The Varie ty of Approaches to Development and 'Progress 



the booJ;s: 



Reviewers noted one or more of the following in yl'^r^cent of 



9 i 



Preoccupation with eiSBgi* ^ ^ . . ^ , 

, Sefeing; a di^f^ptomy betwe^ tradition and modernity 
Seeing traditional social j iiistitutions as obstacles / " ' S ; ' ' 
^ to^ progress \ \ ^' ^ > . ^ , . , • 

Measuring worth In econoniicVterms * . ^- ' . . * 

' Over empfibsis^ on. poverty ^ "*! iff ^ - . / * >• • 

Faith In technqlbgy . * . ^ , > / : ^. . ' 

Measi^ng^ by size standardis ^ . "^r* . ; - ^ * '-^ . 

/^.Usiilg /the 1^ or growth 'and cliange ' \ « S 

• '"^'^^'^ ' • ' • 4 > . * , 

* / Preoccupation W.th* Chatnge 

i Readers reported an .explicit preoccupation wlfch^chatige and^g^rowth 

. ^ • mor'e '.^re<iuently than- anr otK^ipproachr/it'^s^^^^ report)^ in 114 out^of 

263. titles^ (question la). *The foli<rtrtiig ^cerpt frdb'one reader's teport- 

•'^ ^ . ^- - ' ' , 1;-* ' . ' \ ' ♦ ^ ' / 

^indica^t.ad the, degree to. which -^ge, can .be- exalted In.a sinel^^ book* The 

; T'/ »^ \ ' V M V ' . ; \ - ' > 

^ . reader qudte^Jeight eiamples>tfro^ one elementary ^paperback on-Indii:* 
X • • . . Thfe;te±£ definitely emihafel^^^ iif fact /it is 



■ o 



/ ' ' ; ■ ...<»^sesse^ wtth' it. \..p;.i:;:^'Ity people - ■ '. 

' •■ -. fttjWald, w^ys- of .liVl^d" tq n»7 nDdprn'wdj^/" P. 90;" ^■ 

' t'iorts^^Kfc the Illustrations o . .* ■ .^j, 

•• \ '■■ -""The vina^e. ^KMeri^ are'S^ about thelT vnew 's'ewin^ 'o' '. ^ v. 

.*'- .'. niachine,". ''ihehtan ferofeVs. ar»'i*earnln<? to iiap '«n^oT^ ' ' ■ 



ERIC 



• .. niachlM,". ''inehtan ferpfeVs^^arft'i'earn to tise nodem 
4 <, farm^jJffdhinery.!' ."Canieli'u^ed to Jlcs the wtfrk of this 
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• . ring .^^^.torftm/dai^k^^^^ ':iliey. leaxa.liow.td.jcaake the ■•'^ \ V • 

; liidttstirial^tiain^ * ' • 

\ ;nachdiies lk' fedia!s a'#* factdrjCe^^r- ^ey^>^ '^"'^ ' . 

farmers^ :they .begin; jto' i6ad n^riif 6^^,-1'^^^!^^^^ : v ^ 
4:it±es ai^e cbangi^g^jerdm-^t^^^ 

,^ transition, f rem- id^^fa^M " . v 

. the steel ^liida'stiT? . ^ . 

" t^ing^.HD change-, things.;. The^Unitcd ,Stat^, '6reat ' . • ' - 

Btfjtaia', and tne"So'yiet Union aid drtfaer nations are >/ , 

lielpingf^:- They help wJ^^ and . v 

. ^ 'education^ ■ Nat Canada% and 

) : §ritato;jhavferal^€^dy.g^ J/ 
X ' • stages^ ,of economic /deveiopment /' {emphasis theirs),; * * 

; " ... ]^.;l3;7^ "All these things mean that* the people of .r' , 

. Indi^.haye a.good cBtahc^ of keeptog their .freedom • \ • ' 

during the traUsition to an up-to^ate way o^ life." * \ ' \. ^ 
(Nancy Lanou& on The Indian Subcontinent , Allyn &' 
Bacon, 1971) . " , ' . * * 

^ . The following examples illustrate :a var^gty of t'ext1)ool^ approacheg 
. to; change. It -may be seen as beheficial, as difficult, as revolutionary, 
: as- slow, as tfte .result of ^diffixsion, as jJiTeordained^ as linear, cyclical, 
.or as inektricably intertwined with industrial iz^orr. I^o matter how 1 
is preseafred, it is a centtal concept. 



.iz^orr. No matter how it 



"Down comes the oldy the ugly, the unsafe 1:o make 
^feyfor the 'new^' (p/4i). ''It .was such .fun tV , . ' 

watch thet demoliEtibn crew" (p. 68).* '^^ 
(Your Towns and' Cities , - ginn, 1967) / \ 

'» • ' " 

"Changing the customs and habits of people^ is 
extremely cfifficult. This is especially so if 
the .people do not dlearly 'understand the reason 
for- change/I, . , - ' ^ i • 

( Food . and Survival in Asia , Addison Wesley, 1969-, pr 41),; 



IIcNeiiiJs basic assumptions ari that : 

#ContaQt with strangers' is ^t he 'fm^in drive . . ^* ! : . . 

' wheel", of history. Cultural diffusion . * i , i • - .-^ 

spreads^ew,d^velopme,nts and ".K?:eakthrqughs" ' < ^ \ - . ' 

'that, often result in the .altzeration of^tra- - " . ' ''if 

; ^ ditional ^attjerns. "^THerefote, the relation- ' * ' , '\ ' , 

• ^ sldp'and the (interaction among civilizations, : ' j 

^tween civilizations and less cJgijglex* fringe ^ f * ' * ^ - 




' . : - • ... V ' 
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afeas^ and between . towns and cojintryside are * 
the^most meaningful ar^s to e^lc^re, ' There 
has been a rpugh balanee.xrf po^feiT among the 
"mother*' ciyillzations in the realms of polit- 
ical, economic, religious^ and social. status, - ^ 
which has on occasion been tipped one 'way^or the 
other by some significant "breakthrough/* His 
definition of "deveJ:opment;" includes tools,^-^'.-^ : 
faethods of agriculture or production, modes of 
transportation, weapoasV ideas of religion or 
government, and methods of communication- ^ " ' 
CFrank and Phyllis Smarto on The EcuHiene^ 
Harper &.Row, 1974) , . 

"The spr^d of culture to all people is one ' 
part of the modern cultural revolution • A 
seconff part is the mixing of' cultures of 
, different parts of* the world. Today teenagers 
in- Japan listen to records jnade in the- United • 
States • People in India go to movie's made 
in Italy and (^erpany. If you walked into an 
American art museum you would probably fisid 
examples of "Afrifcan scj(iJLptures ^nd Chinese and 
Mexican pointings/' , • t 

' (Exploring Wpgld History , Globe, 1969i p. 497) 

"Our study of Western- man has, shown that the, 
risfe and fall of ea,ch culture and civilization 
has, in large .patt, be^^'duevto the influence of^ 
other' cultures. When*man ^jegan -to migrate sl^Wly 
over the earth* he became Increasingly dependent 
'upon his neight>or. This is even more true today 
-when modern "transportation and communication 
have made* the world appear so much smaller:" 
(Human Adventure , Mdison Wesley, 1972, p. 497)/ 

"The f aimers of India must learn to use modern 
techniques if they are to produce the food 
their country needs^." - 
(This is Man, Silver Burdett, 1972, p. 103) 

"Being dragged into the twentieth 4i^ntary^was 
painful for Indonesia buf«it had to be done.". 
(Indonesia , Ginn^ 1967, p.. 27),, ' - 

'-The .story of man is one of pt'ogress . " . 

"As civilization develops, a more "orgahized 
system of government replaces 'the village , 
chieftains id the growing community." 
(Ne]t Dimensions of World Hi» tory , > American , 1969, 



"The saae problems- can be found In aDSt of the 

'Other new nations • Many of thea are vorse qff 

tian^Iridia-^ They have fewer r-esources an4 have' 
. leaifned few skills that will iielpL in th^ ' ' 

Industrial Age, For these, countrite the 

Industrial Age is -still to come*" ' ♦ . ^ 

• • (World Cxiltures ; Pa^t and ' Present , Harper & Row, 
. •" 1964, p, 162)' ' ' * • 

\ i "Whatever* the .explanation, Japan had deinonstrated 

that it was -possible for a traditional' Asian land • 
' Co*' modernize ♦ There -was no assurance that others 
* could follow the Japanese example, ' Perhaps the^ 
• .only, , real secret of development * was ^h^t each nation 
^ had to find the plan for which^it'was best suited."- 
\ . ( Modern - ffiLstory , Silver Burdett,'^ 1969, 'p. 24) > 

"But though the country had madfe great advances, 
she was still far behind the industrialized - ^ 
world/ Mao Tse-tiHig was convinced that, with a 
great deal more effort, China could icajtch up in 
the next five years." . , . , " " 

(The People ' s Republic of CKiga,'' Julian Messne^, - 
; 1974; .p. 51) -v _ _ * ' ■ 

* ' ' ■* • 

"Today it (India) is striving to pull itself out 
of the past and take its place in the modem world'." 
(The Human Achievement , Silveij Burdetfc, l'^70, .p, 574) ^ 

' ' • ' f ' ^ 

Seeing a Dichotomy Between Tradition and Modernity . ' 

tiow is tradition treated in books which focus ,on change? Agaln^ 

there are several different treatments^ -While a few texts present 

cultural continuities as integral parts of modem life, mo*st texts 

either ignore tradition or see it as conflicting or contrasting with*- 

modernity. Examples such as the folllo^ng, which demonstrate a 

'construcitive interaction, ate rare: * * ' ^ 



I' 

igH chang 



Although change is ^phasized, cfontinuity ±fi. , ^ 
recognised; viz. : "ilac^ism waS' del'^berately 
inVenfcefl to replace ConJ^cianlsm but; in many 
ways it>resiembled what wa^. displaced. * Anything 
else -would be btrange^ for Mao* was educated in\, 
a tradifionar ray until his^ twenties, when as ^ j 
a .young j college 'student .*he first met Li^in^s 
ideas and "begaW his career as^a^ilfcipcist. Other * 
Chinese 6ommui)ist leaders, /as '-well ^as many rank 



•and^flle, have similar 'personal hfetory. 

^ Hassive" carry-over from the Cogfuclan past 

' iSj therefojrei^inescapabie, even if doctrines 

have. been officially and'^f imdampntall y changed," 

(Frank and ^jllis Ssarto on The Ec^me,- • • ' 

^ . "HarMr'&^w, W73, p. 74A) • 

A picture of India ijhdtch portrays this two- ' 
. • \ May profess oftthfi traditional and modern ^ ' . , 

interacting and^Hianging' each other is'a ' * 
/ useful way of de^ribing ^^(^t India is like* 
This iioage gives us some sense^ of J the uneasy 
'Xet^d'ynamic pqlitical reality which is India 
today* V ^< , * v . ' 

(South "-Asia, Pendulum, 1973y^* 36) 

Seeing a dichotomy between tradition and mod^emlty is more 

- prevalent . Readers xepoit^ examples of ^Jiis approach in 74 books 
(question Im), 'In Si9me cases ^ thi^dlcbotbmy is demonsJta^ted' by a 
complete neglect of tra'dition: ^ . , / / 

/Bie entire book is devoted to the*# "^nodemizatioh*' 

- -of. Japan* We ne^ only cit^e the. table of contents^ 
• which in^Jflfe entirety reads: * { ' ' 

"Traditional Japan , * ^ 1 ' 

- ' Japan Today • . . ' • , 13 

The Modemizatioif of Japan ' 53" 

(Roland Lange on Japan , iIacMillaji>^1970)' 

' , ^ ^ - \ 

The tQpst serious omissiotr is a historitral 
. .perspective. The only reference to tradition -"^ 
is; "Traditional -Japanese mus;Lc» dances^ anjl 
stories still are enjoyed* These" are beautl- ^ . ' 
. f ul anJ very different from ^bose of the 

'Americans anf Australians." (p. 127) No'^ • ' , 

individuals are mentioned| to ik>litlcal views » • " 

are provided; no ideas afe«e?cplained» 'There- v * j \^ ^ 
is no history given, except for a briefs mention „ ' i 
/ of World War II in the tAcher* s guide under 
'\ exercised for then academically talent4»d (p^^ 79) . ' . ^ 

(Patricia Genz'on Journey through Many Land^ , • . . ^ ' 

^ Allyn & Bacon, 1969) , v • - ' 

. ^ * ^ I -.1 • ♦ ' . ' • * 

Readers found Other examples of tradition as distinct and - 

- separable from modemlt}^ in a^reat variety of Asian ^ount;riefii« Old 

. t ^ ^. 7 < ' . . . V. ' / ' 

^ arid new,.dre sometimes placed ^ quaint jic^tap&sition without. 
Attention to Tiow they 'infejtaQt: - \ i - - * 



"Jtocket ,ea5>ert:s; ride* bus^s. ^lohgside'Ii^ 
' cqrsticQ. hatred Tcows* share the streets with • 
;autottoblles».*." The vfaale .tone pf this first ; 
pag^^is dichotooous— tra4itian is set agaiist ^ • 

nodern technoldgy* ^ , * ^ ^ . 

(Dopald.Johnsoa on India :. Focus on Chahge j • . • , 
Preatice-Hallv 1975a . ^' ^ • • . ^ . . 

"Inlisia such examples of time and culture gaps* . ^' _ 
are not lliaited to Japan, 'India is another ' 
nation of to'ntrasts, jaf soi?ietimes jolting bl^nd \* 
of the. ancient and- conteniporary* . In its crowded 
. cities automobiles compete for the right of way 
-with bullock carts • In steel plants equipped " .\ • 
v^th the most up-to-d^te 'machinery, women, balance 
^cker baslfets of coal -on thefr heads r>^Sicyclps,^ 
. / bullocks (Asian steers used as be^^s of burden) ^ 

• - ^ -^and buses alike -must await anplent wooden barges , 

ppwjBred hj parsmen, the only river link, between 
some mpd^hi- highways* Aborigines (prtm?tive ; \^ 
pedple)' liviijg in. a Stone Age-like society are 
within waiting distance of .the atomic, energy ' ^ " 

reaetor at Chembur." ' • > * 

. (Changes in Asian Societies , C^bridge, 1974 
- p.- 2)- ^ 

^ » ' . . ' - - , 

At times, juxtapositions pf tradition and mo^ernit^ ^are seen as 

contr^dictorpr or confusing: ' ' ♦ ' . • 

■« * • ^ ' • ' - * ' . 

"Chiyo';5 youth had been a rathet confusing 
. combination of Japanese tradition -and West^ ' . * ' 

ern modernity*" ' y ' ^. ^ * . " ' ' 
(Women of 'Asia, Cambridge, 1974, Pv5:) * * * . - \ ' 

Tradition' is often 'Seen as "breal^g'^'ft^n" uhcl^r the • onslaught 
of modemiCy, Conflict between, old *and new in family relations 'is- a 
frequent theme: ^ r * ^-u . ^ r 

"Fpr-i centuries^in Japan, it has jbeen the cusfrom^ that: - • • 
thfe oldest sqn. b^in^ his family to live 'in i:he .home , ' r ^i- 
of hls^ parents # When the father getS^ld,, the son ; ^ v,-:V'^,> 
/takes ovei>, ' but the father s EilL- holds the place -r^;^- / r,;^^^^ 
' > of honor ix^Hche household i and make's mtoy of the' big' / ^ 

• v'^ decisions. In modem Japan this custom is being*% \ ^ . Cs 

: challenged." . ' - • - >i " - : , . ' /. 



. 'Mije^use of the word '"challenged" rather than 
/'alter^^'^^ds interesting. - - ♦ * 



.{l^rett^^Ry^^n/on ^gaailies and Sd5i|al Keeds ^ La'idlaw^/ 
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"Tte 'Conounists - are atten5>tihg to destroy the - . * 
ancient ahd closely. tcnit family system of China. 
...Even the cMJLdren are cared for in .nurseries. . 
This means that women,^ as well as men, are able^ 
to work in the fields. Women ar^ farm workers, 
or workers in local factories, instead^ of house-, 
wives and homemakers." • - ' 

(Your Cotmtry and the World , Glnn, 1966, 403) 

"Thus the joint family *system takes care of its . 
own people. Such^ family system is often 
found in traditional agricultural societies. 
It does not seem to work very well to an in- 
dustrial societyi-'^ . , ' * ' w 
(The Indian Subcontinent , Allyn & Bacon, '1971, p. 87) 

"...This will become clear as we' examine the J . 
conflicts between the new ways and old in the . ^ 
i family, the position df women, and the -social 

classes." • * / » • , • * ' 

^. ( Global History of Man, myn & Bacon, .1974, p. 4440 . 

Many texts not only see the relationship! between .tradition and 



and t 

■ X 



modernity as a struggle; they also .display a clear bias. in favor of 



change: 




Time and' again the liook suggests that Japanese 
society Ms evblv^d .f^xom a nas'ty feudal age to' 
one of .m<5d:e^ty'. A final stage of perfection 
has at last^en achieved, and the chiefc socikl 
task, thatV'Temains involves minor adjustment of 
a mechanism- that is ^basically sound but needs 
to be periodically tuned. . • — 

J '(l^fip: Zolbrod on 'We the Japanese , Pr^eger, 1972) 

No effbrt is maTde tot^go diito a country's tradi- ^ 
^ tion but ope statement oh Thailand; makes me=-. - 

believe thki^ t^e authprs do not consider- it * 
....that beneficial In creating a world free from^: ^ 
j/want. -Thailand "still preserves its traditiotial 
form of,go^?ei^ei)t and rather formal. Oriental 
mode of living. ' ' ' ^ • • 

(Junnko tozalM. Haveriick oti; ^forld ^ Geography , f 
f Southwestern,* 1974,^ p. 590) - ' u 

' Vlio'st.a^ the-e^arth.^ ^f^en a ' ^ 

doctor!.' 'Stjij^'VotiiM-be afraid, to let £ dpotov 
' try'^ta^iielp theto/:^Be?at^e they / 

•.may prefer the 'sVTifvi^es.^E a- so-called 'wifclf*' . 
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doctor, whq cfianljs and dances and tries to vork 
magic whil,e the patient: suffers.' "It Is perhaps ^ 
more coBiaon that the sick depend on home remedies, 
handed down hy their parents and ^grandparents*" 
This con5)letely discounts th^ strength that peo- 
ple can draw from their tradttipns, the fact that 
cures do result from *'witch doctors*' and that 
fhete is a good deal of "witch doctorism" in our „ 
own society. * ^ ' • . . 

•(indrea Miller on A ^World- View , Silver Bjirdett, 
"1958, p. 224) ' ' 

> f ^^"^ i ' I " ' ^ 

The authpr most frequently pits tradition 4g^i^st^ 
f reedoml This is evident in som^ of ,the qiiotes" 
above and also on pp. 92-3 where he writes*,, ^'I>e§pite 
the surface, freedoms in the new Japan» social 
pressures are still strong and 'the majority of 
,people conform to, old patterns" and. "In. this way • 
'the old' autocratic system' seens to be 'surviving 
the democratic changes." I - • ' 

(Junnko Tozaki Haver lick oh Japan , HacMillan, 1969) . 



In some bpoks, humanistti^ and cultural traditions are appreciated < 

• - ' - > " ' 

but not seen as ongoing features of contemporary life: 

^ Xhe authoii's bias against tradition disappears'* 
* * . in his discussiori o£ the traditional arts and 

Japanese aesthetics in gfeneral^. " Here I sense ^ , . * ^ 

- his real* appreciation and it is. only unfortuiiate 
that he did -not go int^the ti^iditional arts in _ 
» his'secti^on on- Japait toBay, sld^g^ W6st- ^ \ 

ern music, and TV are discusse^^^^^^^y^ ^ " 

<Jiinnko Tozaki H^verlick orf Japan , ^cMillan, 1969) ^ . 

Howard Hibbett; professor of Japanese linages and literature at 
Harvard University, also npted and described the difference between 

. • . ■•■ \* ' . .-^ ' - . ■ " 

the tireatment' of culture in "t^^dit^LonWl" and "modem"* Japan: . 

y: . ■ i. v."---- 

^ My chief criticism isf not' so' much that 'technology : ^ 
" ' knd' "qpderhizatiori" are viewed , as. the high^t^ . '/> * . \j' 
/ValuesHn life (a fatmili^if bias) as that "culture^'. • ^ 
is seen as a^ important elemeivt'jUi "traclitlonal 
iapan^ and. a^ -Something either lacking! or wholly v\ ' . 
unimportant in !'modern Japan"--^gaiti 'a/ familiar 'bias •♦^ 
Culture in, Transition : /JapW ^Pollett; 1973) 




Scholar r^ders^poiiLted out that these Uiclfetofiies^'bedt^een 
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trtditioti and change , are bas.edt on superficial, definitions o£ '' .; 
'modernity an4. tracjition,* . Daniel Lev wrojbe^ "Modeiriiity, mentioned 



in connection with the^. Strivings -of Southeast 'Asian leaders here 
and fhete ^ is characterized implicfitly as consisting of tall 



tlv as consisting of tall ^ 
buildings, ^ectricity, and air conditiXjning Cp» 355) aifii so on» 



Th^ complexity of change is not really brought up at all" 
( Exploring the Non-Vest.ern World , Globe, 1971). Richai;^*tucker 
of Oakland University said of the author of a paperback book on India 
"Isenberg equates moflemity with success, and tradition 'with poverty. 
The realities are vexingly more complex than that equsltion 'indicated" 
( The Indian Subcontinent , Scholastic, 1972). ^ \ . 

Definitions' pf tradition and modernity, and the discussion of 
their relationship are complex issues, and two specialists pdinted 

out that the cultural continuities are rarely fecognized in ^ | ' 

' • ^ ' V • • 

scholarly works: • . , ' ' . 



^ The text does tatitly assume, a dichotomy J)etween ' 
tradition and modernity • In the case of/Japant. 
this asstSmptioh is almost inevitable,, ^and ,the mor4 > 
so since the Japanese themselves are £zMtt\y aiS^re 
of it* One day someone iay givjfe us an oveirview'of 
Japan's last ISO^.y^ars from, the standpoint of 
• cultural^ continuity, but I don't think' anyone^ is ^ 
yet capable of such p^rofound sympathy and detachment;* 
(Royall Tyler on The Story^ ' of Japan , McCormick^M^thers, . 

,1970) , . >^ /' o' 

•There i$ little felelilig^ fox cultural continuity 
and cultural values;, but then there rarely is,* .? 
even among scholars w)\tr are more sophisticated . 
♦ than the present authc^r^ - ♦ 

(Ed^i/ard Dimodk on Igdia^Pakistan , ^ Cambridge, ;L972) 




4 

Caste, Cattle > and Monkeys: Social Instltutiogs as Impedlaeats to Projgress 

• . - ' / , * ' ' ^ . 

* One corollary of the view that tradition and .laodemity^ are antithetical 

is a tendency to see. traditional social institutipns as obstacles to the 

modernizii^ process — whether economic, social, or political. Readers 

found 63 titlW based on this" assumption. These statements are characteristic: * 

f 

^ "Thus inciustriaiization and n^dem agricultural techniques 
s js were slow in coming to the Indian aubcontinent — partly ^ H , 

r because of 'the firm hold tradition Jias on the way 6f^ 

life of the people." . * . * - . 

(People in a Changing World , L'aidlaw, 1974', p. B 105) 

i * * ' ' " , ' • 

• "Religious beliefs and lack of educaftion make progress ' , - . 

slow." • . . ; ' . > 

. ^ ' (The Social Studies and Our World , Laltilaw, . 1972, .p. 325) ^ 

"Progress has also) been discouragef^ liy^ Hinduism, the ' 
* reilgion followed by more than foui;-fifths of India's • , • 

population. This rel4.gion teacties that people should 
accept their way of life withbut ^trying to 'cfiange "it. - 
India's- leaders have great difficulty convincing people . * . 
that qhanges must be made." ^ . , 

(India and Southeas t Asia j Fideler, 1972, jpl 116)' , . * • ^ ' . 

■ ^ ' . ■ ' ; V ' ■ _ A 

Most of the examples of f&Ls mentality center on Hindu beliefs' concerning ' ^ 

caste and animal life. * . • « ^ 

Recent Jscholarship has 'shown tliat th^te'^re a vafiet;y of ways to looU 

at caste. MtKlm Mar%iott discusses- caste $n det^l in the accuracy s.ection 

and co^cliides, "Castes and their felatidnships h^ye been. in constant flux, 

' -^.^ ' , , - • r-: ' f , ' ^ / . 

leading to much variation. The underlying ptitidiples are readily adaptable 

db modern conditions i^' * Somd Indian scholar^, on .the atherliand, see>cast.e 
as an obstacle to jaodernity. The concern her^^s 'that mds^, textbooks employ ) 
"oifly one point of view; the dysfunctional. A common textbook . theme is • 

^^caste as knfobdtacle to natimalism'*': . : '/ r,, . 

- - ^ • { • . ' '11 ' > * * ^ 



^ ' ■ • •■•'9-2 " 
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Treatment of the caste system, .^Hfiveri is handle 
poorly, r think. .Besides beinj^en as a .^orce 
holding back nationalism,'^ the y eg {RL.ain only one 
aspect of caste: "Hindus in one caste did not - 
think of' Hindus in another caste as their equdls 
(p. 52) ' This is trtie but the took does not ! 
•<:ontinue to explain that some -Indians believe a 
society Works if all th0 castes do their appo^Ilted 
job. \ ' . 

(Lucia Pierce on The Human Adventure, Allyn & Bacon, 
1971) - 



J- 



"India is a democracy. In a' democracy, all men 

are created equal. The t:aste system do.es not fit 

in with the idea of a true democracy. ".- r - ^ * 

( Hqv Feot)le Live iy India , Benefic, 197^, p. 85y ' 

'Occasionally the book sees certain traditions ^as , 
standing in the way .of prpgress. The caste, ^system , 
"...hampered the development of tru^, rtational f^eling.'^ 
(William, Skowronski on The Record of jMankind , D. ^ G. 

Heath, 1970, p. 41) * 1 . 

* i - ^ 

* "HOW DOES iTHE CASTE SYSTEM CAUSE ^ PBOBLEM? . ^ 

'The HinduS^of India*, as we 'have already seen, 

have cast^. Many st^rict ^Hindus, especially ^ : 

th6 hi^h c^ste Hindu^, . are still loyal to this 
' ancient ' system. •Castes play an impott'j^rtt: part "; • - 
\±n the daily life of the village peoplTe t6l>.-. . , - ' - - 

They rarely nJarry outside* t^ieir- caste. Nor do . 1 7 • 

the people from the castes very often eat together-. * . 
'It is ^taking a long time for the ^indu peojJLB tQ \ " - r' " 

forget these timeworn customj^ and work 'together'. '.-'rzx^l 
' to build.otxe nation J". ' '/ , . / S ^ ' 

(Hov People .Live in India , BenQf-lc,. 1?73,-, p\ 79)/7 ^: . " ; 

Texts alsi^ssume* rigid social stratiflc^ixifL^and .empK^^ . . »_ ^ 



o 
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absence of political ^quality -Without explqrlJS^ alteraatiye' satisf^c 
provided bV. *the s^tem. Richard' Tticker^obsefve| "that confusion be tweeh^ 
the ternTs "cast^'* and "class" -rWults in ar "jJroi^cfidn Qb^Tii\i'a6c%^ty 
as unchanging andi rigid whicli' la prof ouridly cdntr^^ 

evidence; which'/is ^easily" a\ aflable"^"* (cikds ^L Caste 'in" VlMage India , 



Addison Wesley, 1969) . ieckard Garddii. 8|ys Qf 'India and Soufheaat ' ' . \^ \ 

i OFideJei*, ,197it)', ^^w4 find her> the? find-1^^ _ J ^ ^' - 1"- 



I - * t 

caste. 'Btahmins j^ere the highest casCe in .the^rituai hierafchy; sometimes 

they were low on the scale of class, which would be. iised to indicate 

stratification by wealth and power." McKim Marriott poinfes out that in 

practice a "caste system^ makes for a division ofjlabor,^ a high degree of 

interdepen<?ency (and) .promotes solidarity .ty requiring exchange and a 

distribution of food and other resources among households of , different 



occupation, caste, and econoipic classes./' The following excerpts from 
texts d-e»onstrate that t;hese. views are rarely ^ taken .into account at ,the 
el^entai^y and' secondary school leyel. In fact, ' teacher '^'gtSides and 
ehd-pf -chapter iiuestions frequently ask studerits>to compare the caste 
system witVracialV^gregation in the United States: > — 



lR^l;^te Indians ca^te* problems to- Our own problem of ' 
* racially based inequality of opportunity.". 

( The f 'wbrld Today , Webster McGraw-Hill," 1971, p. 60) 

*"This^is the origin^ of^ the caste system which, most . - , 
Wes tei^ners ^regard yith horroV;. FopUhe orthodox * ' 
. ^. Hindu Ithere^ is no escape from the caste Into which r — 

one is born, and life in the lower cast& is' both ■ . > ' 

humiliating^^nd hajrd. . ...The caste system* started ' ' * ' ' 

small with^gob^ Intentions.- • ComparB the castfe system ■ • ' 

with racifl segregation,^' ; , - • ' , ^ ' 

. •(Concern:- . >World ReM^ions , Silve^Burd^t, 1970, -9) " . >. 

^ ^ "Caste has Ijeen a tremendous Jjurdeuj oh Indian_„Jl _ 1' 1„ , _ • 

^soci^ty. ,It^has segregated. people^in to ' - v ' - ' 

'^iHindreds divisions ajid .kept them there S ' * ' ^ ' 

* To the members of the lower castes, and • ' - f 
especially to , the untouchables, it lias brought ' ' . . 
untt)ld m^3^7 The Indiah gove'rriment has ^ ; ' ' ' - ' ' 

• ndw* difficijB^y outlawed the caste syjstem.., ^ ' . * \ 
,Bat', becau^its rbots arfe st? jde'eply. entwined ' . ^ ^ j ^ . 

i with the^piniurteligion, cast6| j/ill not ^afeliy ' " , / 
b^ wiped out in India." * 1 • * - V 

V (The E World Today , Webster McGrp-Hiil, 3,97^, p. §31) ' O^^ 

f Today it is against the law for any' perso^. to lie^ • i . \ 
. -irekted as an untouchafele.*; The 'caste s^^tem is • ' - |. / [ ^ 

J)6ginning to ^reak down. But It .Will be a Iom - 
• > time befor^ its effects disappear from Indi^^^ '^r " 



(This is M^ SilveFBurdett. 1972,. p-.^lOS^ 
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"Caste lias been responsibld' 'f or extreme* irregular! ties 
of wealth, power and status." ^. ; • \ 

(Global History o^f Mag,^ A3.1yn & Bacon, 1974, p- 462) 



As the last quotation indicates, there are texts that hold the 

castfe system responsible for economic' as well ^s political inequities, 

ignoring historical opportunities for economic antt social mobility ^in 

the ""'Sanskrit/ization" process. (See. M. NA Srinivas, Social Change in 

' \ ^ * . - 

' Modem India , Orient Longmans*, Bombay, 1966.) - In addit;iorj,^as Lucia 

>, ' ^ ' ^ ' \ • ' ' ' ' 

J»ierce points out, there" are Economic difficulties ijivolved In the 

. abolition of 'the system; *'It would be hard to continue their tra<fitional 

society "Trr^ere w^ere rio^castes and no caste jobs"^ (The Human AdvWture^ 

Allyn & Bacon, '1972). As* the following quo;tatipns ^suggest, bovever, few 

texts consider tHese' points of view ^Qd,.£l\aose. instead to gloomily 

emphasize "hopelessness" and "mi^ery^*: 




"*rh'i6 systdn has made life a hopeless nightmare , i 
of, toil' and unspeakable poverty fqr rcountless ,f * 
millions of India pje^ople." ^ 
( ThQ Human Achievement , gilver ^urdett, 1970, 
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'•'The metobers of thfe upper catstes in^^tidia w^re 
^ble tLo enjoy a .coinfartabre way 'of life,' The* 
.caste, system became increasingly strong. Over 
^ hUndireds of- years it became a rigid social system. 

• Life became more* miserable for -phe lowest caste 
and the untpuchables. * The largest part of the 

^ population was constantly ort the edge of starva- 
tion and 'suffering. There was no way |or a man 
^ \^io impgrove himself .oi: his conditions^, ^d * ; 

' tHere was not even fchfe hope of dping so during * 
: his. lifetime .i^j^ ^ " ^ 

(Human AdVentt«:^fi , Addison Wesley, 1972',- p* Vijk) - 

\ VSa JLt 'is, not surprising^ to notice people* s - ^ 
• lethargy—an inertia born of hunger and rein- 
forced by generations of fatalistic acceptance 

of ^ system that has never yielded them much ^ ' « ^'-^ 

excep.t, disappointment , : . ^ ' ; < 

(Inside World ^ Politics , Allyti '& 'Bacon, 1974, p. 230) " 

• — —^~r^—^ — ^ / 
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"..'•(tne caste system) retarded econdmic development 
by preatrictiBg each indlvidi^l*^ choice of oecapatlori' 
and activities." ' ^ ' ' ' . 

( The pffecord of Mankind ,. D.- Heath, 1970, p. 41) 



* Most texts also see Hindu attitudes toward ^animal life- as^ obstacles 
to economic development . They lament Hindus ' unwillingness td -take the 
live%. of a variety of creatures ranging from cattle .and monkeys to snakes 
• and = silkworms. The productive role of the cow in India'^. ecological system 



i^ not* acknowledged. (See cojjmients on "sacred cows" in the accuracy 

' < i . . - , ■ - 

section of this report.)- » • , ^ ^ 



; "India's population is ainong the fast^st-:;growing/in 
the world; ' however, /devout Hindus will not practice 
birth coi^troil. . .Thousands of underfed cows now^ 
wander througn India/ s streets and countryside. In. 
a 'cotintr> wheile people are stairving, the, cows eat ,up 
precious ,^od kiippiies. And since they are sacred', 
no one cda eatitheitf." ' \ . , 'I . . * ' 

(Regions of 'th t World, Sci-enc? Re^arch Assoiciates, 

1973, p. myt , , ' ' * ' ' 

" '^ehrui also .had to'^figlit^ancifent Hindu x:ustoms.^ . 
' iThese customs *(^f ten 'hindered India's '^ccfl^omic ^* ' 
progress'." Orie ^f these- customs was the 1)elief." 
that the, cow was a* sacred animal. ...'>Hii>dus do not 
eat I eef, and tie.cattle served no useftij. purpose."- - 
~ (Yfiu. and the Wq^ld , ^Beneficj,- 1968, t). 300) ' : 



T 



"Hindjus alsb' believe' ma^iy anM 

holy. TJtey must: nat be hamed in any way. X^^e^ ' 
"cow Is-^ne of .thes^ aninials. As a' result,' cattlfe 
can npyfer .be ki]|led oi iaaten.^ •Xa years of- famine, ' 
hundreds of thousands of pedple may starye, ' But 
fche cattle ar^e holy and cafinot be used'far food. 



Many Hindjus^ ;in fact, , eat no meat , at aXl 
this seeni strange to- you?" 
(Thi^' is Man, Silver Biftrdet't, 1972, p. 1)2) 



lio^ed 



^ ? 
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"These gjnimals -(cpws) are allowed to^grai^e off thf^^^ 
land. Tl^eyruse up some of the [acreage tnat could 
be used for the people, but th^y supply nothing] 
^for^^he ftindus 'tb ^eat^; This r4l4.gioiis bd^l^ef 
about animals does' lower^the food supply for Sotith 
Asians * Some - Indian leade?:5 have, recogniajed^ this 
problem and' they are ^yihg to get the Hiildus to 
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change some of their ideas about animals.' However,- 
it is not very easy to change, traditions and beliefs 
thal^ people have held for nany years." " 
(W,Worid and Its Peo£le, Allyn & Bacon. 1972, p. 446) 

t 

"Because of these rules (of caste), overpopulation 
^of cattle is aloost as much of a problem in India 
today as is human overpopulation!." ■ ' • c/oC 

■ rxhe Htman AcMevenent , Silver Burdett, 1970, p. 

"The cattle and the monkeys constituted a crushing 
economic ^burden ^and do to this day.' 
(Ibid.^ p. 573) 

"The hundreds^ 6f millions of cattle, as well as 
thousands of bands of roving monkeys,- consume huge 
•amounts of 'food that can be ill-spared by the people. 
( Your Country and the World . Ginn, 1966, p. 419) 

"The attitude of the- people toward animals 
contributes to India's agricultural problems. 
(Ibid... p.. 76) - ■ . * 

■ "The sacred cows itr India illustrate the restraints 
of the past upon modem life." ' 
(PeOEle in a Ojangiji^ Wor]^,'Laidlaw, 1974, p. 6) 

"The Hindus fespect all animal life. Even dangerous 
animals are not .killed. .. .The result is that hundreds 
of persons die ekch year from the bites, of poisonous 

- (Li!^ng as World Neighbors , MacMillan, 1969, p. -313) • 

"There are some 220 million cattle dompa^ed with 
about 66 million in the United States. India also - 
has great number's of goats, sheep horses, donkeys, 
water buffaloes. .. .But' the ^imals are not used for 
milk or meat: they are used as draft animals and 
for- their wool and hides, "Sr not used at all. -iiL- * 
thoiigh -little attention , is. gi^en to the production 
of food crops, -the aniiials are allowed to graze -on 
rarge are^ of land that -might, be used, to produce 
hinaan food. The animals do -not contribute anything - 
to the food supply; in fact, they destroy millions 
of tons of food grains, and since they are considered, 
sacred, they cannot be killed .... (Killing rsilkworms.) 
the Hindus are .not permitted to do. Therefore, this 
product,- which has contributed much, to the economic 
life of other parts of Asia, has never beep intro- ^ 
duced into. India." ■ 
''(The Wide World, MacMillan, 1972, p. 488) 



While nany texts offer a llisited view of-'caste-and^^ life 

based on inaccurate fnforoation, sone texts do present Hindu religious 

• beliefs concerning aninals in a positive oannei^ by usln^ ■«bat Indians 

V- ' themselves say. One book (India , -prentice-Hall, 1975, |. €1) includes 

a poea by R.K. Narayan that expresses sojae ^dian beliefs nsn-the 

.„, . [ > - - 

preservation of animal life and makes ^clear the economic advances o 

this tradition: ^ " . 



"-Living, I yield milk, butter and 
curd, to sustain mankind 
My dung- is as fuel used 
^Also to wash floor and wall; 
Or burnt ^becomes the sacred ash^ 

on forehead. c 
When dead,, of my sk^ are 

. sandals Tnade, 
Or" the bellows at- the blacksmith* s 
I. fumape; 

Of my bones are buttons mad^ 

'But "of wiiat use are you. Of Man?" \ 
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Measuring by. Economic Standards ' , . 

If the, role of traditibnal social. and cultural. Institutions in change 
is often denigifat^d, economic and technblogical'^fadtors- are often' emphasized. 
Evaluations o^is texts point to a definit^ or woi;th in.econotidc terms. 
This is especially common in the' treatment of Japani ^ - 

'•Like its history and -tits people, the Japanese . , : 

govei;nment; is interesting, but easily the most. ' . • ^; 
interesting thliig about Japan is itscecononQr. • ^ 

(Diversity of Ideas, Harper &' Row, 1^972, p.. 89) _r 

'. "In any case, Japan lias become onfe of the major 
' powers of the world. It fias earned the respect-^ 
of the world for its many fine products."-, (not . 
- , ' for its culture and civilization, 'biit for ±t&, 

products) . ' , , , ^ 

' * (Zelda S. Bradburd on Diversity of Ideas, ■ 
•Harper & Row, 1972, p. 94) 
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An acmi'X.iC definitnlon of vorth is also frequently ^plied t© 
South A$la: , - ' . 



Modernization is identified with economic development 
In discussing Paicistan's loodemization efforts ve 
read abo^t the ending of -f eudalisa. under Ayub Khan; 

land rA/^-jgrr-fhiitioffj rrfgaf-fnn prn jf>r_f,fij and 

industrial grovth* 



(Willias 3kov?ronski on Record of Mankind, D. C. Heath, 
1970)^ i 

Cutting dovn to certain facts can be distorting^ 
followers of Zoroaster, from ancient Persia> are cal]^ 
ParSees. Though there ar-e only about 200,00(X of thei^ 
in India, they are important as businessmen." .Does 
that mean they're not important in other ways? 
(Andrea Miller ^n How People Live In India , Benef ic, 
1973^ pP49) • ' • . 

While the book does not disregard the artistic 
achievement of Asia, its emphasis is upon et:onomic, 
scientific, -,atid techno Ipgical -achievement . For • 
.exampie: "Indian thought- continjied to be 'other- 
worldly* and to ignore the problems .of 'daily, living. 
Little was done to make practical inventions which : 
might hv/e lightened toil, or to educate a large \ 
number jf students/' ' \ ^ ^ ' ? , 

(Williaa Skowronski on Record of Mankind -, DI- Heatlf, 
1970, p.? 223) r * : 



Ovferemphagi^ on Poverty 



Evaluators of 58 boolcs found an overemphasis on poverty~an aspect 
of "the prog] ess orientation that , is closely related to measuring worth in 
economic te noi^. Ort^ -example is listed below: ^ 

^- ••■ - - c 
r 

llie Fat East is a place of poverty:* "Thus, for 
the foxseeable future^ the Far^East will face 
prdblms of hunger , 'disease, illiteracy, and 
poiiti^:al instability," ^ . . 

(Reader comment on World Geography Today , Holt, 
Rlhehjrt an4 Winston, 1971, p. 277) 

^ " *• 

This Ls by no means an isolated example'of this mentality. Other 
eScamples d jcumenting , tfie cpncentration on poverty to the *neglect of other 



subjects are given in /the section on overemphasis on Asian\problenis Xsee 



V* i03) • * One the basic ethnocentrisos of mny American texts discussed 
in that section is a tendency to explain the differences between Asian 
and Western societies in terms of what A3ia does not have; thus, in such 
texts poverty- is a frequent =toplc. * ^ , ' . 



Faith in Technology 

The questionnaire did not ask readers to comn^^on the texts' 
specific attitudes toward technology, but some readers made a special 
.point of describing a book's tendency to' place great emphasis on or 
faith in technology: 



."Modern science, technology' , and medicine can provide 
the means to iciprove the quality. of life for the Indian 
people.** 

( Exploring World Cultures , Gimi, 1974, pp. 178-179) 

"Radio, television and jet airplanes are bringing the 
billions of people on earth closer together*" 
( The Earth , Globe, 1971, p- 5) 

"...men (of the Third World) looked to industrial 
technology and. science as the key to the improve- 
ment of their social and economic conditions. ^ 
'Industrialize!' became their rallying cry." 
( Han's Unfinished Jdumey , Houghton Mi|flin, 1974, p? 717) 

"Bit by bit, however, .and ye^r byye^r, manufacturing 
does g^in ground in southern and eastern Asia. Per- 
haps, at some time in the future, great industrial 
districts will 1?e developed there, rivaling those of 
the rest of the world, htost'of the natural resources 
are there, waiting for men to use tbem." 
(A World View , Silver Burdett, 1968, p.. 300) 

"SOte PROGRESS IS BEING MADE. (Heading for following 
text) You can see clearly now that the farmer^ of 
East Asia have lagged somewhat behind those in many 
other lands. But thfey-are not standing still. Here 
and there men are learning about new crops and new 
^ays of caring for the old, familiar crops, A few 
new machines are coming into use. ^or example, the' 
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picture above shows a new way of lifting water to 
irrigate a* rice field* . This is in Thailand. A 
gasoline engine has been {Tlaced under the thatched 
roof / \A belt reaches from the engine to the iSieel, 
as you^^an se&« This machine pulls an, endless belt 
with square paddles that drag the water digging a 
sloping trough from a canal to the ditch shown. 
From such simple beginnings, a new kind of farming 
and a new way of life may take shape^ in time, in 
Eas t Asia." : — — ^ 



(A World View , Silver Burdett, 1968, p. 133) 

"If the rising expectations of the people are to 
be met, the Oriental countries will somehow Have to \ 
convert themselves from underdeveloped to developed 
countries. This means sweeping improvements in every 
sphere— education; health, farm techniques, trans- 
portation, mining^ and industry. The technological 
knowledge needed to make such sweeping changes can 
easily be borrowed from Western nations. But how*' 
to make needed* changes in the face of centuries- 
old ways of thinking and actliig—that is one of the 
major problems which Oriental leaders face." 
' (The World Today , Webster McGraw-Hill, 1971, p. 556) . 

"Americans\use more machines than any other people 
in the worl^. These are foiind in office buildings, 
factories, homes, and many ather places. ' With 
these tools and machines, American make many, good 
things for people. Think for a momrat of the machines 
and tools in your home and school. In your home there: 
may be a can opener, a toaister, and a refrigerator." 
' (Conkunities Around the World , Sadli^r, 1971,^ p. 35)^ 

"Various machines make man's work easier- and more 
efficient. Machines extend a farmer's ability to - 
do more work in less, time; Machines have largely 
replaced animals and hand tools in q^ctensive farm 



operations.'", (teacher's guide, p. ») 
"Technology can make man's work easier." (teacher's 
guide, p. ^3) 

( People , Places , Products, Addison Wesley, - 1972) 



A few bool^, on the other hand, revealed an awareness of a more.-, , 
recent attituc^ in the world that technology is ^ mbied blessing, creating 
new problems even while it may solve old ones: 
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"The future for mankind offers unlimited possibilities. 
But we must remember that the technology that made it 
possible for e3q>lorers to land on the moon- has not 
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helped nan to solve the modern" problems' of ovax- 
population, air and water pollution, starvation, and. 
the old problem of how -to live peacefully with his 
" neighbor X Because our technology has becozoe the 
^ most coE^jlicated ever seen on the earth,^ our 

problens have beconxe more complex and difficult I 
^ ( Human Adventure, Addison Wesley, 1972, p. 497) 

— As one - read e r conment e^: ^ — — 
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In » these days of concern about how to live in a 
no-growth world. It is disturbing to find that 
texts still plac_e great faith in machines which , 
consume vast aiaDunts of energy, quite aside from 
the fact that it is disparaging to some Asian ' 
- societies which Sre organized around fewer : 
macfiijies. t ' . 

(Loretta Ryan on Comnunities Around the World , 
Sadlier, 1971) . _ . ■ ^ 

<r . * ... . ' . ^ 

These unsolicited examples came from a variety of books at ail 
^rade levels, aricf they indicate that any reissue Of the questionnaire 
should incliide a question on^the book's assumptions about the relation- 
ship b^pfeen technology ^nd change* ^ - 

Measuring by Size Standard's » ' ' 

■ ■ / .V'- ■ ■' .- ■ 

Estimating worth through size is another factor that might have 

' ' . - \\ ' • - - 

been^better articulated in the questionnaire. Readers were asked if 

the texts emphasized large ^nd powe^'^xj. nations; they indicated that 

large, powerful societies^ were emphasiz^j^to the neglect of the small 

in 43 books. For example; ' ^ ' 

China, India,, and the Moslem Middle East Sx:e clearly ' ^ 
"emphS^ized. Japan gets a little special treatment, but 
all other Asian countries are. considered "frfingGl\ 
areas., Viz: ''China' was like a vast sun, ^radiating. . ^ 
skill, knowledge and. power. Other East 'Asian .peoples 
wefe like planets revolving around the sun." 
(Frank and Phyllis Smarto on The Ecumene , Harper & 
.Row, 1973, p. 262) \ , ^ ' 

• . ' id:2 '. ' . 
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" ' The'following excerpt frota one report documents the neglect lof 

* i 

I 

*S^nali countries and areas in a world history text: 

''•What Asian" cotmtry, countries^ region or area is covered? , 

Chlna^ " 25 pp. * 
India , 19 pp. 
Japan ^ ' . * 15 pp. 
— ^ u t hga s t Agia — S-PP- 

Ko^rea 2 pp. . , 

* - ^ ■ \ 

'[ (William Skovronski on The Record of Mankind , 
D. C. Heath, 1970) 



Another reader wrote: 

/ Small nations of Asia are discussed and dismissed in ^ 
a matter of coludn lines. Example: 29 words for 
bpth Laos and Cambodia^ 

(Reader comment on World Geography , Ginn, 1974) 

One reader observed that textbooks do not do justice to the pluralism 
in Asian societies. Minorities within a country are also often overlooked^ 



The smalls societies such as the Sikhs, Parsees, 
tribal |>eoples, Muslims, and Jains are almost 
totally overlooked. The readings made no attempt 
"to be all-inclusive. However,^ thesd peoples do 
participate in the lai^ger setting described in 
Volume 2. Basically it was Hindu India that was 
presented. ■ 

<Wilson Kratz on Through Indian Eyes , Praeger, 
1974) 



Readers ^also noted preoccupation with size in other contexts. One 
high school}, tieacher quoted this example emphasizing population size and^ 



commented: ^ , 



"The ^st Impressive thing about the people 'who live 
in .China is that there are so many of them." Impressive 
to whom? Why are Americans so Impressed with numbers? 
(Blllie Day on A Global ^ History of Man , All3m 6t Bacon, 
1974, p. 389) 
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Another reader Bentioned tfiac the size of pfedjfle was sometimes 

/ . 

^glorified: 

ft / 

"In general, laost people in Industrial countries 
receiva medical care vrtien they need it. This 
. fact, plus the many .improvements in medical care, 
.means that the problem of health is being met 
better now than even befpre. People .' . J are larger 
and stronger than ever before, too , " (assumption 
that bigger is -better)^. 

(Andrea Miller on Vorld Cultur es, Harper & Row, 
1964, p. 42*) . ' 



Andrea Miller ^Isa points out a preoccupation with the size of 
farms 'and villagesr /U § 

I just realized that the. words "small" and "tiny" 
,keep coming up.' Notice the "small farms" and 
"small villages^" this seems at some level like ... 
• - an emphasis on*what Asian cultures don* t -have, 
^ which is'' "bigness" in sorie way ocr another. We ' 
hear that "Chota Lai's fatlier harvests' crops 
. from his little fields* twice, each year." About . 
Chu's village we hear that '^All farmers in the ' 
village grow rice. Their tiny ' rice'^f ields are 
. ^called paddy fields." And "ShiroJ.s father owns 
fifteen '"tiny paddy fields."' 

(Our Big World s Silver Burdett, 1968, pp^. 147-8) 

ft 

Language of Growth and Change 

'Language is often an indicator of the model of thought in the text 
Nisbet pointed out how the choice of wo|:ds like "death," "decadence," 
"sick," "growth" "unfolding," and "development" us6d to describe 
societies" cgn 'alert the reader to the underlying assumption 'in a book 
(Nisbet, pp. 3,7). Several texts do use metaphors of growth and change 
to describe history: ' 

Chapter I title:- "Dawn of Civilization" (emphaUs added) 
(Living World History ,- Scott Foresman, 1974, p.! 21) 
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Chapter, headings: "Dawn of Man," "Man Matures ," < 
''Civil izatipn Gfovs in the Near East, "Rise of the ^ 
Modern World" (er:phasis added) , 
- ( The Human Adventure , Addison Wesley, 1972, pp. 28, 
44,. 326) ' ^ . . • 

The words "new" and ^|beginning" are also used to describe Asian 
countries* positions in a pattern of development whicli assumes 
nationalism and eventual industfrialization: 



"Many of the nations — Itidia, Pakistan, Burma, 
Malaysia, "the Philippines, Indonesia, Ceylon 
and others — are hew*" 

(Exploring the Non-Western World , Globe, 1971, 
p. 62) 

"In pn^ vay, rndia was better off than §ome other • 
new countries." ("New countries" is 'a questionable 
term, because it also implies that India did not 
have any rich history of tradition beforeit ceased' 
being a colony..) "There were sotiie trained leaders in 
India.. There was also aid and encouragement from 
the United States and otlier industrial nations. 
There was much fertile land and ihany minerals, such 
as coal, that could be used. - There were people who 
believed in freeddm aand progress, and who were 
willing to work for what they believed. India moved 
slowly -ahead." ^ 

(Andrea }liller cm, World Cultures Past and Pfesent,. • 
H3rper &.Row/ 1964, p. 162) 

The book assumes. that the Southeast Asian countries 
have no history, art, culture. They^are referred' 
to consistently as the "new" ' nations'. 
(Reader comment ^n World Geography Today ,. Holt, 
Rinehairt ai>d Winston, 1971) , 

Last statement of the book: ^v"Is tfiis the ^f inal 
cycle of fulfillment for Hindus and India in the 
•20th century? How ancl where should. India begin?" 
(Loretta Ryan on India: . Focus on Change , Prentice-' 
Hall, 1975, i'p- 119) . • : / 



(^e text borrpws.; ^.ts metaphors from baseball to express "novelty^ 
and "beginning": ♦ . , 
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"In some* respebtS^ India is just stepping up to 
the plate." . --^ . • * 

(India: Struggle Against Time y Scott Foresman,.. 
1963, p. 19) " * . 



' . Use of the words "modernization," "modem," and "modernize" also 
indicates concern with growth and change. Twenty-five reports stressed 
the importance of these words In* reinforcing valyes about chang e ( qu es t ion 
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"The biggest problem facing most East Aslkn, countries 
today is the need to modernize •" 

( The People of Africa and Asia , Sadlier, 1974, p.'*356) 

The term "modernization" is rarely used.' However, 
"modern" and "modernize" are used frequently. 
Japanese progress in changing its governmental 
forms, increasing production and industrializa- 
tion, changing the educal^ional system, construc- 
ting roads and railways and enhancing the status « 
of women is called "modernizing" (pp. 372, 438). 
The Chinese in the early 20th century who wanted ' * 
to reform f he government and the educational sys- 
tem are called "modernizers" and their era called^ 
the "period of modernization" (p. 371). India 
and Pakistan are described as, two nations making 
efforts "to solve the great problems of modernizing 
their societies" (p. 193). 

(Edwar4, Vernof f on Mainstreams of World History , 
Oxford, 1974) ' 



It is clear that vocabulary can reinforce all aspects of the progress^ 
orientation just discyssed: a preoccupation with change and growth; a 
neglect, distortion, or disparagement of tradition; a IMewing of traditional 
social institutions as^obstacles to progress; and measuring worth by 
economic, technological, and size standards. The style and tone section 
explores the use of language in more detail*. Examples of textbook 
consciousness of the importance of terminology like the following are al]. 
too rare: . \ ' 

"Rather than referring to the xzoun tries of South- ^• 
-east Asia 'Bs 'underdeveloped * or even 'developing,* 1 A/^ 

it would be more accurate simply to say that their ; lUO 



development has been different than ours/' 
( St)utheast Asia , Pendulum, 1973, p- .18) ' 

* 

This example^ is a good illustration of an Asia-centered approach to 
development. A full discussion of the Asia-centered point of view appears ^ 
later. The most common way of looking at progress in the books is Western. _ ^ 

2. Western Ethnocentrism ^ . . , ' ' 

The myths and realities of Western experience^ , 
set limits to the social scientific imagina- 
tion^ and modernity becomes what we imagine ^ 
oxirselves to be. 

(Lloyd I. and Susanne Hoeber Rudolph, The 
Modernity of Tradition , Chicago, 1967,- p. 7) 

The ethnocentrism in most texts is based on the premise that Asia's 
development is ndt different from our^ It assumes that progress in Asia will 
follow the same patterns as' in the West, that -its accomplishments ahd shortcomings 
can therefore be measured by Westeftl standards and that Americans and 
Europeans have a:-iafjge rjole? tq play in assisting Asian development. The 
specific examldtes^o be. discussed' in this section include: . ^ 

^ 7 - \ " ' 

1. The "Catching up tb_the West" Mentality ' \ ^ • • 

% ^2. Ccmf using "Westemi2ation"''and "Mode,rnization" 

3-.^ Applying Standards of Measurement that Disparage Asia 

4. Emphasis on Asiah ?r obi ems—Neglect o^f Asian Strengths 
(With special sections on Asia in General, Southeast 
Asia, India, China, Japan^ Transportation*, and the 
Failure to Explore Alternative Ways^to look at Asia) ^ 

5. Self-interest as a Justification for Studying Asia 

6. Asia as a Stage for. Western History \ 

1 . Americans and Europeans as "Helpers" in Asia ' ' 

(with special sections on Southeast Asia, India, • ' ' ^ 

Japan and the Philippines, aiid assumptions about 

the. proper contemporary American role in Asia) 
8. Western Ethnocentrism in the Selection and Organization ' ; 

of Materials; Awareness of Ethnocentrism in the, Texts. ^ 
' ' ' ^ ^ 

The "Catching to the West" Mentality .... 

Readers reported that an as$uipptian of a universal historical pattern 

implying the superiority of the West occurs^ith great frequency 

.^107 ' 
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in the sample of books. was noted in~?9^out of 263 texts. 
Tl^e following collection of excerpts from' a .wide range of texts illustrates 
the pervasiveness of the "catching up £o the West" mentality in the trfeat- 
ment of S^uch diverse subject^ al machines, politics, role" of women, military 
-power^aad fertilizer: . .. ^ _ • ' 

'biice Europe de^elop^ machines and mastered^he use , - 

of power to run these machine^ the West forged* ahead 
rapidly. iJow, belatedly,- the count;pes- of the Orient 
are trying to catch up." ^ | ^ ^ 
(The World Today , Webster. McGraw-Hill,. 1971^ p. 55^) 

"They (Japanese) knew What they wanted. They wanted 
to catch up to the West." 
' (People and Culture , Noble and Noble^ X974, p. 344) 

"You can see clearly now tifiat the farmers of Eas^t 
Asia have lagged somewhat behijid those in many_ , " / 
other 4anils." (p. 133) "The nation^^of the Orient 

are stirring and restless. . If they, learrl to use , ^ . rr 

the tools 'of the West, Aey may produce much mdre, 

and greatly raise -their standards of living, "^^^y,, " ' I. 

may also become more influential in world affairs."' 

(p. 340) . * 

(A World View , Silver Burd^tt, 1968) , ^ * 

"In the twentieth century, the, peoples of Asia 
and Africa have come^alive. They have adopted 
the nationalistic creeds, the democratic ideals, 
[nd the modern science of the West, and 'they have 
^manded freedom fron? imperial tule."^ . ' 

(Living World History , Scott Foresman, 1974, p^'. 201) / 

"The chances for Asian women to at leasjt match ^ 
the s.ocial role of their Western counterparts 
seem good." 

(Women of Asia, Cambridge, 1974, p. ,48) , , ' 



"For many years the most civilized Country' o|^^ 
earth, it (China)^ had fallen behind the European 
nations, in terms of technology and military power 
ind had ''been exploited by them." . » 

( Social Change ;- Thg Cas e of Rural China,, Aliyn & 
Bacon, 1971, p. 1) , '! . 

"New fertilizer, new irrigation, and net? -crop 
management is gradually being introduced, but 
the machinery, the level of production and the 
standard of living, while improving, is still far 
behind the more advanced countries of the West/' 
(Ibid., p. 2) ^ , . ' - . 
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^Nevertheless, what we call Western ways— that-'^is,' 
the ways. of the Il'iS., westerd Europe* and sinilar 
regions—have ^fceea spreading? IJestem econpnic ways - 
have spread rapidlyV Nearly every country today 

-wants more factories, for examj^le. Political changes 
leading toward democracy come more slowly*/ Democracy \ 
is a way dt lif e^ that requires^ much fexpetfence, .To " 
hold free elections and to abide pteacefirlly'^by fhe * 
results of the elections, are political ways that .take 
a* ^Baj; deaT of time to learn. ' S " * ^ y 
(Geography .and World Affaires , Rand McNally^ 1971, p-. ^24)- 

^'in moderii times, the^nations of -monsoon Asia have ^ 
l^g^d 'behind Europe, and the^ United States in economic ' 
' progress." * - - . ' 

(Ibid,, p- 445) \ ' - \ -/ . " ' " 

"The feeling of nationalism came to England in the. 
eaply 14flO*s* It came later in other lands.'. . .China 
..;did not develop nationalist feelings until late 
in the 1800' s." ^ . • 

( World History Study, Lessons , Follett, 1966, p.*424) 



EVen whep there is an effort to avoid a superiority complex. It 




appears:'' 
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/'Western civilization developed' in. Europe' among men, 
of the Caucasoid iface. This £act ' tended .td'*^ give 

' Caucasoids a belief in their own ^ijperidtity b^ause . 
th^y had better ships, ^ weapons ,l and technology than 
Che non7Caucasoid ♦peo/les they conquered. But 
Weston civilization Is^ a cultur^, factor, riot »some- 
thing biological. It can be learned, and is being 
learned by p^ple of - every rape. Westerti .civilization 

'^is> becoming world <:ivllization. The races of man- are* 
competing or I better, Cooperating more, and more on a 
basis of equality./! ^ ^ y/ • , ^ 

( Geography and ^brld Affairs , Rand ilcNally, l971, p«/30) 



One reader* observed JThat some books present the assumption "that all 
societies follow developmentral patterns and that the West is not only 
superior but has l^rought a unified world/' She gave these examples: 
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"With the twentieth' cfentury we ^reach a crucial t^u^ning 
point- iti tlie history^df the world. The agerof 
'imperialism extended Western 'control x>ver -ma^y non- 
.^-^WesC^etn 9ultures anci i>rought ^h^ .world un4er •Westeim 
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leadership, fiver since, , mankind has tnily lived in 
•One World* 

(Man's Pnfinished Journe;, Houghton Mifflin, 1974,^ i . - 

p. 600) ' 

( 

"So it is with a thousand necessities of life. As \1| 

* we look at pictures of cities in all parts of the 
world,. we see a striking uniformity.. The mass- 
pzpduced automobile, an American, invention, dominates 
the streets. High-rise apartment buildings and ^-sky- 
scrapers show a common architectural inspiration and 
skill. The same office routines prevail, aided by 
telephones, typewriters, and computers* Mai^gers or 

•secretaries, all dressed in western clothes, conduct 
th^elves with the same air of efficiency; Even 
those who increasingly protest the tyranny of the 

♦ organization, of the ' Establishment, ' 'show an 
international uniformity in their slogans, dress, 
and attitudes." 

(Ibid., p. 719) 

The reader then remarks parenthetically: "From my own experience 
working in a business in Asia, this is far from reality." Another 
example of the "one Westetn world" mentality can be found irf New World 
^nd Eurasian Cultures : 

"As we can see, the world of 1600 could be divided 
into Western and non-Western cultures. The Western 
culture was exp^ding. Western men were exploring, 
trading, preaching, and settling In many non-Western 

lands The most important result was change. Change 

and the modern ag^.go together. Since the sixteenth 
century, -Western ideas have continued to sprea^d. v. . (Notice 
'^ow Chinese culture also had' a period of expansion/ into' 
Southeast Asia.) The culture of Western Europe* proved 
by far^e strongest, however... It ptished its way intp - - ^ 

nearly all the other cultures and civilizations.". $ 
(NeCy World and Eurasian Cultures , Allyn & Bacon, 1971, 
p. 146) > 

-* • . • 

Confusing- "Westernization" and "Modernization" 

In some books the "catching up to the West" mentality is reflected 
in a §ailure to distinguish between "Westernization and. "modernization. 
Theje are some books which make a distinction between "Westernization" 
and "mpdernization": | 

^ iio. 
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The terns "^stemiza^ioa" and "oodemization" ar^ both 
used, but not inter^iiangeably: 

"Westernization" is applied to the adoption of \. ' 
specdfic'Festerti ways (p, 22). J 

■*^'esj:em-style clothing gradually replaced 
native, dress in Bangkok" J22), ' ' ^ , 

"A 1916 Jaw required all Thai families to\ave 
a legal 'surname, and, elementary education yas made 
compulsory .in 1921"^(p. .22) . . - ~ 

"With Che spread- o£ Westernization in Bangkok . 
. anS th & . l a r ge provincial centers, ©ore emphasis is • 
.being placed on najc^g money and obtaining aatferial' 
possessions** (p. 36)* . » . 

"Mq^emi^tion" is applied to extension of i:- 
facilities: street cars, public health laVs, waterr- 
works, construction boom, telephones ' {p. 66).'- " _^ ' 
(Fern Ingersoll on ThalTjind ; Today's World in Fooi s, 
Ginn, 1971) 



However, readers offered 28 exiamples of books ^«4iich us^ the two"" 
terms interchangeably: - , 

Westernization^ industrialization, anii modernization 
are seen as virtually synon3nnouS', as on page 555: 
"The young Japanese daimyo persuaded' the emperor, 
that Japan must take the road toward WeateAiization 
and industrialization. The decis^ion was carried 
through in the most , thorough fashion.; Japan invited 
foreign experts to 'help modernize...." 
, (David Narot on Men and fJations, Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1975)* ' ' 

. ^ The terms" "Westernization" and "modernization" are 
interchangeable. "The aqtual process of Westerniza- 
tion or modernization varied' from one country to ' 
another •" ' 

(Reader, comment on Mart-^s Unfinished Journev, Houghton 
Mifflin,' 1974, p. 580) 

Modernization is equated with Westernization: \ 



"Part of Japan Is modernization has been to adop6 
many western ways, and to overhaul its entire 
.society and government." 
(Diversity of Ideas , Harper & Row, 1972, teacher's 
guide, p. 85) ' 
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In sose te2Cts» th€t%^ no' overt expression p£ the as8ui!q>tlon ~ 
that Westernization and isodemization are one and the same* But 
reac ers jjave indicated' that it is* implied : . ^ ' • 
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■ \ ' . . . 

Although no outright Vdentification is inade • ' 
• ^ between "Westernization** and "modemi^ticrn" 

the context assumes such an Identity. The ' > V 

' "government "..•believed that India's enoroous ^ • 

. . problems of illiteracy, poverty, and a very - • 

i<5w standard of living could only be resolyid' - 

by fcrllowing the currents, of industriali^tion " ' . ' 

and modernization, courses already travelled , ,\ 

by the Western democracies*" v 

(William Skowronski on Class and Caste In Village 

India > Addison Wesley, 1969, p» 38) 

End-of^-chapter exercises, section heading?, and chapter tit3.es ' - 
also reveal and reinforce assumptions. The following outlirtlng assignment 
, appears in ExiflLoring World History , (Globe, f 1969, p» 471) r -"How Japan became 
Westernized nation." Another text used '''Japan Westernizes" as a sectioj:i 
subhead, referring to the post-1868 period. The chapter title is : "Japan, 
J^esteroization of an Asian Nation." (Africa , Latin America and The East , 
Pergamon,^ 1973, p. 1-79) . / 

V Teacher's guides also reveal assumptions whicB are not prominent 

: . * ^ ' ' 

in the sjtudent text: One reader said, "The first paragraph (in the teacher's 
guide) in ^Approaching the ChJapter' intterchanges 'modernization' 'and 'Western! 
zation,' and then states 'blandly: 'This has been the story of Westemliatio'n* 
and its interaction with non-Westetn cultures.'" (Walter Mason on Africa , * 

Latin America 'and The East , ^ergampiff 1973, teacher's guide, p. Ill) 

\ ^' \ ' ' ' . 

A scholar pointed out ^hat while the 'ten^ "modernization" and 

"Westernization" were not usgd, "Western" .things were sometimes described 

* . ' I. , 

as "modern" in the^teacher' s guide* He cited the following example: 
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" . • • Call attexitixm-^' the • f^'c% &iatl £Be 'f a tier in " 
ihe Japanese faiaily is vearirig tr^ilitional dress, 
vhile the other neabers of the^fanily are dressed 
^ laodero clothes.^" The '"modem clothes" referred 
Xo axe Western clothes^ Actually the. kiiaono worn by 
the father is no closer to Japanese clothes of a • 
few centuries ago than the Western cldth^ worn 
by other family moabers ^e. to ^Western clothes a 
fe^ centuries ago: Therefore, they are both equally 
rxjdem. This. sane idea of contr^ting traditional 
with Western as* though it were a case of traditional 

/d Qo^em appears elsei^ere- .^JEn the case of this' 
Picture the text Itself describes* it in the following 
tennsJ "Sc^ people dress as they did long ago. 
Some* dress as we do." To vxe this seems like a tx>re 
accurate description. So the business- of equating 
modernization Vith Westemizarionris found in the 
teajcher^sguide\;ia^^''^^n in tie text itself. 
(Roland'^ange on laving in ^ Places Near and . Far , 
MacMillan, 1969, teacher's gtiide, p. 104) 
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Confusion between "Westernization" and "modernization" '^rows out of " * 
a failure to recognize Asian adaptations of Western influences* Although 
indigenous developments are al^o overlooked in some treatments of the 
Chinese and Indian impact on smaller Southeast Asian and East Asian\ 
countries, the textbooks emphasize Asian "lmitation"^of Europe pr the 
United States. A number of books reinforce the ste'reotype of 19th-century 
Japan copying from the Weist and fail to point; out that the West, with its 
-passion for "Japo;iaiserie," was also imitating Japan at this time. 
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!*Late in the nineteenth Century, Japan began to. 
Lncrease its power also. . Japan copied tjie industrial' 
i^ethods of Western ^ Europe and the -United States, which, 
together are often called the Wesf . Japamese students^ 
went tcT school in the West, and men from the Vest were 
paid to go to Japan and explain Western methods of manu- 
facturing.'^ (emphasis added) 

(Andrea Miller on World Cultures Past and Present ; Harpe?: & 
Row, 1964, p/ 151) ' ^ / 

f'After seeing the inventions^ of the Western world, 
Japan decided it had to cpp;^ Western ways tn 'order ' 
to grow strong and free*" -^^ • . " , 

(Exploring A Changing World , Globe||^1968, p. 473) 
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As this observer notes, the chief failing^ of the copying view is 
that it onits^and distorts inportant aspects of Japanese experience: 
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As an exajnple of distortion through ooipsion, take 
the' treatment of the "moderirfa^tion" of Japan* 
There is no discussion at aliS^ of the profound inr 
' temal change^, jthat took'^!^e under the ToJcugawa 
before Perry, '<e^g*, urbanization," eomoercializatian* 
Yet, students are later ask^d to explain why it was ^ 
possible for tdie Japanese t^ flmake such rapi<f advances 
' during the Keiji* Period. ^^The'only clue given in. the . , 
text is the Japanese penchant for copying; Japan's ' « y 
"modemization" is .seen entirely as growing from ^ , 
imitation of the West, not at all as growing out of 
its own experience. 

(David Nagrot^on Men ' and Itotions , Harcourt Brace ' , 
Jovanovicfr,' -1971) J ^ ^ 

The following .comments from RoyaU Tyler offer a helpful perspective 
on the iapanese "imitati(;^n".4 - 

- The question of whether or got Japanese culture is ' ^ 

all .an ^'imitation" of ^China'or the WAt is a tough J^^p 
■ one to deal^with* It^ depends on what one meanS by 
^ imitation, and partidblarly on what value one , 

ascribes t/^ it.. ' At wprst, imitation is parrot-like^ 
mimicry; at best, it's a truly creative adoption and,. • . 

eventual assimilation of high achiev^ements of another. ^ 
' The European peoples air^e so diverse, and they fade , ^ 

' off so delicately, in^ Jlme apd in'^geography, into - ^ ■ 

the vast reaches of Asia an^ the Near" and Middle Bast, ' . 
that the whole issue of "imitation" seems never to 
arise. This is.^ becaUs^'jnutual influences have 
. been so continuous that; they.'ve been almost 'inv;lsible; 

and the notion* arises that the '^We^steni'" culture is ^ , 
' and always has been essentially homogeneous. I submit' 
th.^t if t^is is true, then China^^ Japan, and Kore^ 
are "essentially homogenous too,' and so is all of Asia . -* 

on into. 'Europe and across- the Bering Straits- In 
the ijteantime, tfiough, Japan' is a long* way out 'in > - ' 

V ' the ocpan,. ai;id whenever she opens hcgrself to foreign 
itjfluence, she geta caught red-handed stealing go odi^^ 
from somebody else^'s island^ , Of course, the tycoons, % . 

^ on the other' island? are vfery mAgnanlmbus about' it,. ^ ^ ' 

. , ^ and the, more so since they've forgotten what clever 

Imitators tHey once- were themselves; or still are. * ^ 
The author ^ of The Story of iaydn says, /'During the 

6 . ■ . ■ ■ "^ '114- V ■ ' " ^ 
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last half of the Heian Period the Japanese stopped 
copying Chinese ways of living," (p. '39) as tiougji 
-the^ Japanese, all at once decided to stop taking 
notes and get pn with living • Such oversimpllfl- • 
cations convey a pretty silly impression of the 
^Japanese. ' "^^f 

(H6yall T^ler on The Story of Japan, McCormick* 
Mathers, 1970), 



As Tyler -points out, cross-cultiiral comparisons of ^ the process of ,^ 

chsfnge involve many complex issues. The description of Asian changes 

as '"imitations" or '^Westernization" depends in part on the standards of 

», 

measurement used. i " i < • . 

- • , * 

Applyli^ Western Standards /of Measurement to Asia 

^^^^recedlng sectlolos have shown that texts*' often present Asia 
as behind the West in a linear pattern' of development, but destined to . 
"catch .^up." The next two sections will examine the standards of- measure- 
meht used in books which promote this outlook. The readers' reports 
reveal two ^^or areas of concern: 1) the use of specifically Western 
standards -to pr^se and describe Asia and 2). comparisons based on yardsticks 



which, while^ not always explicitly Vestem, fostet a disparaging view o^f 
'Asia in contrast to ^relatively favorable view of the United States or 



Europe. Neither approach considers alternative yardsticks -which might 

. . ■ ' \ . • ' ■ 

incorporate Asian points oi, view, , ' . 

Praising and ^Describing by Western Standards • ' 

" ' ' ' . * » * 

Readers reported 84 example^ of measuring by Western .standards. 

Some texts usfe Western measures to describe,, or ^en praise, Asia. 

^ As Rbyall Tyl^r saidr of one author: 



, ^The author has a marked tendency to make modem 
"Japan accept^Ble to his audience by showing that 
"Today many people in Japan live Mich like 
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Anerican' families" (p. 90)* One^f his asstxmptibiis 
certainly is that 'W' are -the stana^rd of achiwement* 
(Royali Tyler on The Story of Japan , HcCormic1c-41athers, 
1970) • -^s ' . " 



This approach is common in the treatment. of Asian literature and ^ 
the arts* Statements like "Kalidasa has been called *the Indian 
Shakespeare, * 'and his, famous play Shakuntala has been compared -with 
Shakespeare *s As You Like It" (A Wbtld History ; A Cultural Approach , 
Ginn, 1969, p'.^211) ar^ charaet eristic. Such comparisons will be ^ ^ 
discussed in fuU in the following section, of this report, which is**' 
concerned with the use of primary sources of Asian expression in the 

4 

texts,. . " 

However,' readers also quoted cross-cultural comparisons which ' 
. asstimed American technological, political, economic, sartorial, athletic, 
or even culinary ' standards as goals to be met: 



The Western way is th^ standard of nprmalcy — at least* 
.that is the implication. . "Japanese ocean liners are 
operated with" great efficiency- Their -ships which 
carry passengers to the Orient are quite as comfortable 
and safe as those of any 'other tiation." 
'(Reader commerit on Eastern Lands , Allyn & Bacon, 
• 1968, p. 402) 

"Stress: (aboutfJapan)^ This > family is much like 
families elsewhere in the world. .. .The workers 
hava jobs like those , that' American. fathers have.... 
The wbrkers wear clothes much like those that 
American fathers weaf ... .These children wear* ^ 
blo^thes similar tp^ those worn in America.'' 
(Families and Social Needs,' Laidlaw, 1974, 
' teacher^s guide;' pp. 53, 54, 109) , • . ' 

"Ice cream is a favorite in the United States 
and is becoming popular around the world" 
* (caption of a photo of Japanese boys eating 
^^ic^ cream with a baseball glove in front of 
them on the table) ^ . ^ " ^ 

(Tin-Mala on Three Billion Neighbors , Ginn, 
1965, p. 49) : \ 

: V A ...... 

' lie . 
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Readers are reassured that ''In our. society" (p. 23) 
"places of employment today for the flrsfe\tiae"in • 
history can be operated with true^efflclency" (p. 24) 
On the one hand, the inferiority of Japan to the 
West (lb) is in^jlied in the statement that the "old 
constitution" of 1889 *^did not fully incorporate 
democratic principles," «|j^j|i.the other hand, 
Japan's superiority to other countries in Asia gains 
emphasis from the point that this document was "the 
first written constitution in Asia under which a 
modern political structure was adopted" (p. 26). 
The editor and original authors alike have failed to 
note, incidentally, that certain Western democracies, 
such as Canada and the United Kingdom, still manage 
to muddle along' without such paraphernalia as a' 
written constitution/ ' 

(Leon Zolbrod on We the Japanese ^ Praeger, 1972) 

"The Japanese have the highest standard of living 
in the Far East* Host people can read or write. 
Japanese children study muchxthe same things 
American children do. English is. alsp taught. 
Japanese boys and girls even enjoy many of the 
same sports Ameri^ians do, such as baseball, tennis 
and swlupning." 

(Bgploriog A Changing World/ eiobe. 1968/ p. 474)' ■ 

"SomiB parts of China have bettet roads. These new 
roads are like the road* m hr^e in the United 
States." 

( The Earth . Globe," 1971,- p. SfO) 



^ ■ This "emphasis on the similar^' could be^'interpreted as an attempt 
to promote student understanding by focusing on situations that students 
will find familiar. The attitudes expressed toward Asia are positive. 
The examples cited are not ina<^curate. However, there. is a fine line " 
between good intentions arid ethnqcentrism.' What the readers objected 
to was the assumption that Asian societies are acceptable to the extent' 
that they are reflections of our own.' 

The effort to present Asia in Western terms can distort Asian • 
■experience. David Narot quoted the following example and coianented: 
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'\ ^•Maoism itself is likC^ religion in many ' . 
respect.s. It has a concept of a future: paradise ^' 
« (on earttt), a savior (Chairman M6"o>, a set of 

sacred books » (Mad' s works), saints (revplutiionary 

martyrs), hymns, and proselytising missionaries 

- (Party Cadres)." (p*. 69) - ^ | * * ' 

Is this*the most appropriate comparison /for ' . ' ^ 

Mao and Maoism? The very concept of "rjeligion" 
of course is an abstraction loaded down^with Western - 
cultural baggage. As the book itself admits' in an 
earlier reading. Western concepts 6f religion are ^ 
inappropriate when applied ^to the Chinese context/ ^ - 

Why then pose this particular comparison at all, 
when other comparisons 'that the book does not make 
(e.g., Mao and the K'ang Hsi Emperor)- might give 
students a more re^alistic insight into the . nature V 
of the Chinese tradition? 

(David N^rot on Through Chinese Eyes , Praeger, 1974) 
\ • - 

Str-^s^a^ scholars objected to the use of Western terms to describe * 
Asian concepts or institutions that a special section was created in the 
accuracy and authenticity section on tTiis approach (see p. 45) • 

Emphasis on- Asian Problems — Neglect of Asian Strengths 

Although -textbooks sometimes u.se Western standards in an attanpt , 
to proiaote a positive portrait of Asia, ^jje^ingle most widespread 
image is one of technological, economic, political, and social 
^^Underdevelopment . " Readers reported 89 books which explained differences . 
between Asian and Western countries in terma^-of what Asians db not have 
(q(3Wfeti"on .Ig) • . Although social and,. political "backwardness" is occasionally 
described, the main focus is on technological and economic standards of. 
achievement. References to America and Europe are not always - 
explicitly made, ftor are the descriptions necessarily inaccurate. 
However, comparison of Asian economic and Jtechnqlogical realities 
with what McKim >larriott described as "whatever we in the U.S. would 
lik6 to imagine ourselves to be", offers a very one--sided look dt' 
Asian cultures. '* : . ' : 

•■'>rA ■ J. ,/ -,118 . • ■ . 
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The preocciipatlon with Asian prohleins can be found in textbook 

treatments of every Asi^n country from^the Philippines to Afghanistan. 

— ■ ' ' •/ . . 
Most of the examples cited by readers^ refer to the following regions and 

countries: Asia in general, Southeast Asia, India, China, and Japan. 
Asia in General 

- — ^ ' • - I • 

Many books present Asia as a place of unrelieved misery. The 
following are'&tfamples of judging Asi^ by the size of its houses, the 
amouptf of electricity used, income level, life span,, health care, 

^ i ■ 

number of machines, size of families, and literacy rates: • 



Industrial Resources 
of the Far fast 





( Ebcploring the Non-Western World. . Globe. 1971, p. 257) 
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"Irf Africa an* Asia,' miUions of people live in 
small huts thib have less protection and have less 
comfort than the huts oj Europe in the early Middle 1 
Ages. These people do not have any of the conveniences 
made possible by electricity And gas. In some non- - 
industrial countries, modem houses and modem towns 
are being built, but progress is slow. So far, the 
new buildingsfprovide shelter for only a small per- 
centage of these people." 

(World Cultures Past and Present , Harper & Row 
1964, p. 315? : ' 

„ t • ■ 

"Most Asia^ are farmers. They grow the food they 
eat. The^ive a hard life and are poor. They 
sdffer fro^many diseases and have few doctors.- 
Poor -Asian! expect ^^^^ °°ly thirty or forty 
years. People in North American live twice as 
many years^ 

"Asi^ farmers uise few machines . They still 
use a woo^den plow, pujled by an ox. Asian farms 
are too small for machinery, -anyway." (p. 203)- 

V. "The people of Asia have many problems. 
The Asians have very large families. This means 
that every year there are more and more people 
to feed. Asia s land is already crowded." (p. 209) * 
(Communities Around the World, Sadlier, 1971X 

There was no bread ox meat, no milk or fruit, no ■ 
toast or jelly— just plain ^oatmeal -like porridge." 
(Voices of Snerging Nations , Leswing,. 1971, p. 14) ^ 

"Your ration of dairy products woSld be* equal to 
a glass of. milk a day. You could have lio seconds" 
and no be tween-jneal - snacks or drinks.," 
(Manuf aicturin^" and Agriculture . MacMillan, 1969 
p. 45) ■ * , . 



Southeast Asia " . • ' , 

■ y 

John Eehols listed a page and a half ' of examples pf the. negative • 
approach/to. Indonesia taken from a- single Book. The text assumes the* 
Importan^e-^ the presence of electricity, size o£ houses, literacy 
rates, and iiTcome levels. In addition, the author describes the coSatry 
■in terms of its lack of transportation facilities, roads, radio, TV, 
plumbirng, tableware, and household appliances. This approach .is t3T)ical 
of -examples quoted by i^liy Vther readers to illustrate textbook ■treatment 
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of Southeast 'Asia. Tliere seems\ to be more concerk-with wliit Asians 



tto' not have than with what thfey «^o havei 



There, are occasional- stateitfeqts and cojonents in ' 
the text where the atte^ti6n bf the reader, is 
drawn to lacks, especially of ^material things, 
or to the absence of iteml^^esterners tend to 
"tajce for granted. A • " V 

..coost villagers have no electricity in t^eit: 
homes so they have no radios* or television sel^g" 
f or^^tertainment^.-^They-have np^)ooks- or- " 
magazines 'to read either. '\ (p. IQ} > 

"Theye is no bathtub in Slam€i,t*s hause nor in ' 
other fanners^ houses. In'^iact, there^s no 
running water at* all. "^(p, 13) 

"Unlike the homes of the farmers, ::the'Lurah's ^ 
home has a bathroom anZ Electric' lights (p.. 16) 

"Farm families, c like Slamet's, So riot use knivas, • 
forks, or spoons, as. you do." (p.. 2^^ 

"All the boys and girls are suppQs'ed to receive 
at least, six years of schooling.^ However, many * 
ch^ildren'in Indonesia do not go^ to schopl at 
alln Ma^iy families are very po(^r,..and the children 
; are needed to help in the home or in the fields. 

"Also, if air the children in Indonesia .were^ 
to start school -today, there would not be enough 
trained teachers to teach them 4II'. Indonesia/ 
has not had enough tljne to traiiTthe number of 
teachers needed throtighout the nation.^' (p. 28) 

"Bambang and-. Sri"* s school has /only a few badly 
worn reading books ► Hies^ are given out during 
eatih reading lesson and must be ^shared rby several 
pupils." (pp. 29-30) ' * 

JJ'...mo3t, villagers such as the people in Slamet^s 
Village have never ridden in an automobile or 
seem a ^motion picture. They have never traveled " 
more than a few miles from their own homes." (p, 34) 

"The poorest people of Djakarta live in neighbor- 
hoods that look more like crowded"villages than 
city neighborhoods. These sections are known 
as.kam^ungs.... The roads are uilpaved and the 
houses, like most village houses, are small with ^ 
thatched roofs and -bamboo wall^. However, dn the 
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city these •houses are crowded closer together • There- 
;are no bathrooms nor plumbing of any sort/ The canals 
which -^are all ov6r the city, ^are used fdr 'washing and 
bathing as well as for sewage disposal ♦ There is no 
electricity, and the. people light their homes with ^ 
kerosene lamps. . » * . 

!'A kampung can be found neatly anywhere, isi 
Djakarta. It may be tticked into any Back street 
or just behind an avenue that- is lined with Dutch- 
style houses* - Others are on the outskirts of the 
city, up gullies wher^ the houses are half-hidden 
by banana and papaya trees, 

"Hundreds of thousands of people— Jja fact, %j 
more than half the number of people in Djakarta- 
are jammed into the k^mpu^s. /.^lany of the kampung? 
have ai^peared only in the ^^^jtwenty years. /All 
grow more crowded every yeat, ever sfnce Indonesia 
became independent,' .people -i^VSl^ been drifting *into - 
the city in great nv?iibers.*/-^g^ ^37-38) / 



"Host^of the peofile who settle in the kampungs 
have come from country villages near Djakarta. 
Most of them have had no chance to go to "school, 
so they cannot read or write. ^ ^ 

"Most 6i these people, arje also unskilled. 
That means they have no special training in a 
particular kind of work. In their villageis> 
theyj may, have been small farmers or Wrkers on 
large f^rms, using simple methods of farmings : ~ 

"Since these people are unskilled and un^ 
able to read or write^ they try to, 6arn a living 
in ways that require little or no training." (p. 38) 

"Some country^ w^ys of living do not fit into 
city life, dnd the* city kampungs are more crowded 
and unhealthier than country villages." (p.' 39) 

s. • * • / 

\ » - 

"Even children who live too far from scho6L.to 
"walk go by: betjak/for thej?e^are no scHool buses." 
'Cp." 40) " . < '.V . 

"Very few people have refrigerators, and canned 
foods are much too expensive for most people." 
(p- 41) . . ^ 

"Few households have refrigerators,, washing 
machines, or^other such appliances. ' ^ 

"Because thei:e. are so many people who lEtre ^ 
unskilled, many people* work long hours as servants 
^or low wages a room,, and food." (p* 44)/ ^ 

."Bathrooms are not equi-pped.- with showers or bath- . 
tabs." Cp-. 46). , • ' . ^ ' , 



(Johh 



(tat Echols on^fie ^'Story of Indonesia , McCormi'ck- 
^ Mathersj. 1965) - 1 * 



■ India . . ' . • . 
. 

India's problems receive sjore attention than those of any othei:,/ 
region treate4 by texts. The books focus on overpopula£rlon,' slums, 
poverty, bad smells 'of garbage and sewage, restrictions of the caste 
system, illiteracy, short dife spans, un«nployment, mud "hiips,". 

animal; power, *aiKi the lack of Q^hange, political unity^ cars, 'runnings 

- ' ' - . ^ / 

^ater, table manners, machines, pltimbing, and refrigerators* The 

[iscus^ion. of these "deficiencies is rarely balanced yby an examination 

j;he rich cultural-heritage in India. Texts d& not explore the art, 

t\e drama, or the stories from the . Mahabharata that motiiers tell their 

children to instill 5pral values: 

Urban\ife * ^ *n * 



"Old DeKi;^6oks lilj^^ther big Indian cities. It 
*has soifle fiRe liulMings and a few small parks. , 
But much of it' is a sltmi. The narrow streets are 
full of people .on 1>icycles or on foot, A few small 
taxis and horse-drawn carts make their way amorig 
them. , Large white cows wander about merchants 
'sitting in' the middle of their kittle shops. Some- 
times the^jewelry, cloth, and .other gobds are 
spread out on the ground. The air is hazy with 
the- smoke of little cooking fires. And there is 
always the bad smell of garbage and sewage.". 
^ (Inqxtjring About Cultures , holt,* Rlnehart and / ^ 
Winston, ,1972^ p^ 252>, 



Lack of Change 



• "Why 16 India ^ so far behind Japan and the countries 
of Europe and North America?" ' 
(A Global History' of- Man, Al^yn & Baiion, 1974* p.- 504) 

— f n jj' • *^ - ' 7 

...-'"l^ost of the p^ple of India today live much as 
•\.,their ancestoxB did centuries 'ago... . .The organize- 
"''ft ion. of /rural life in India closely , resembles' that 



,whi^h''Wa^s found in medieval Eur<^pe a thdosand 
years* agb';*^' ^ <» . , 

(!Dgg Record of Mankind , C. Heath', 1971,- p. 40) • ' , » 
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Village Life 



"••Many of these farmers cannot read or write, and 
. they "are sick much of the time since most families 
raiser barely enough food for themselves. They 
cannot afford to pay taxes to build schools or 
hospitals; Even where schools have been built, 
children are of ten kept at-home* Many parents <^ 
believe that their children can't help but grow 
up to be poor farmers like themselves and therefore 
do not need an eciucation. In many ^Lllage^ there 
is no pure water. People use the ^^jhP of village 
'ponds* and *tanks where animals ar^^ougfat^to 
'drink. Poor diet, over-crowded hoiJ^, dirt and 
disease-carrying insects are a few^ther reasons 
why many people of the Far Bast are' sick and die 
at a young age... .In many cities of India, people 
must sleep and eat in the street, for they have no 
other place to go." a 

(Exploring the NCgjIJggtEt»^orld , Globe, 1971^ p. 240) 

•'Farmers barely make a living and know little of tlie 
great mqdem world.. 

"In^lrfife third place, .the village people live 
dLn * another world.' Many of them have barely heard 
of Gandhi or Jlehru. Many' of them are sick and cannot 
read or write. So many different languages are 
spoken that Indians Jiave--a difficult time communicating 
with one another. Many are terribly poor. The ca^te 
■ system still divides the people, though it has been 
outlawed by the new government. Finally, India needs 
help and money to make better use qf it^ resources. •* 
(Exploring a Changing World , Globe, 1968, p. 481) 

"The dirty streets of Gopalpur are very narrow. 
When it rains they turn into' mud. When it is dry, 
tlie mud turns into dust. The houses are made of 
"mud brick. There is no glass in' the windows. ' 
There is no electricity. Most .people go to bed . 
when it gets dark. There is no running water.' ■ ' ' 
People lift the water up from the wells 'They 
also carry water up from* the/riv^r.'* 
(Inquiring Abqut Cultures , Holt, Rinehart ^and Winston^ 
1972, p. 142) , . . 

"In the small yillages (in India), people live in 
homes built of sundried 1>ricks. with thatched roofs. 
Many villages .do^not have water ^ medical care, 
schools, electricity, roads, or aeWage systems. • 
Each morning during the-growlng season*, the 
farmers walk to 'their fields'. They have few 
machines of tools to help dn farming the land.*' ^ . 
^The Eastern Hemisphere , ^Allyn & Bacon^ 1969, ' . 
t-eacher's' guide', p. 150) c ' - 

' ■ ' ;/ . . 
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^•Virttially no lights are to be seen for mile after 
mile except vhere the rare city or market town * 
passes below/' (p; JL5) - 

"The typical village has. neither a post office, 
nor a shop^ though the village laoney lender may 
keep in his hone a small stock of cloth^ matches, 
kerosene, sal't, combs,' soap, flashlights, and other 
. small articles for sale." (p. 17) 4 
(Food and Survival In Asia , Addison Wesley, 1969) 

"These farmers care for the ^lazing total of 
more than 6000 fields which surround the village^ 
Yet, so tiny is ea^ti-ffeld-'that all the fi^4s 
total only 745 acres— les§ than one and a quarter 
square miles* The average farmer, then, Jias only 
six acres,^ which are perhaps divided into fifty- ■ 
'pieces, or small fields." 

(A World View , Silver Burdett, 1968, p. 129) 

"Although technology had made some marks on. India 
by the mid-twentieth century, village life 
continued much as^ it has throughout historyr . 
'The bullock cart, traditional vlJLlage biiilddtngs, 
and stepped temples, are muc|^*oore typic?al of. 
Indian-life than is the American-made fiulldozer*" 
(Past to Present -, MacMillan, 1963, p. 153) 

"The streets are filled with people* Cattle • 
roam about on them. The village has no sewer 
system and no sanitjg^^way to dispose of 
garbage." (p. 314) "The Indian farmer ^s 
tools are usually simple ones, •Modem machinery 
is almost never seen in Indian villages." (p. 315) 
(Living - as World Neighbors , MacMillan, 1969) 

"Igie average farmer in Pachperwa^ as in the rest 
of India', iSr desperately poor. He is probajbly a 
renter^ not a landowner* His barn' is only" a >ut 
which shelters his oxen* His tools Are crude 
and simple, perhaps only a -wooden plow, a sgade, ^ 
a cj^d-crusher, a sickle, a pieiie of rope, and 
little else. The picture at , the bottom' of ^ 
page 129 shows a ciod-crusAer^ which is only a* 
heavy piece of wood dragged across the field* 
At the top*. of the page, you can see a woman who, 
has been harvesting grass t#ith a sickle. Altogether, 
the farmer's tools and machinery may not be worth 
■more than ten or fifteen dollars* Rarely can he 
save any ^rain pr money from one year to the next^- 
Spy 'one crop failure means hunger." 
(A World View , Silver Burdett, 1968, p. 130) • 
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.Illiteracy, Pnegtplo3roent 

"Seventy per cent of the Iiuiian^ are illiterate* 
Eighty" per cent are peasan,t\ toiling on farms 
of just a few acres each* A the teeming cities^ 
thousands li« on the streets- and jaillions are 
unemployed?*^ 

(Story of Nations , Holt, Riaehart and Winston^ 
1973, p. 574) 

Life Expectancy 

The cliches -are in Images rather than just 
words: "Death in India comes in 50 many 
more ways: A playful nip from a rabid puppy, 
a burning fever, a gnawing belly, a leprous . 
hand. ...Perhaps in no other country is it so 

easy to talk about life and death, about God 

and eternal salvation as it is in India." 
(David Dell on India : To4ay's World in Focus , 
Ginn, 1968, p. 38) 




HouS'ing 

» * y 

"The- houses, which are really huts, are made 
of wcx)d or dried mud; The roofs of the huts 
are thatched with rice straw,^ tropical grasses, 
or palm leaves.' The village, unless it is 
.located on a streant, has a man-made pond near 
it to supply drinking water. The pond serves 
many other purposes, too. People bathe in it 
and wash their clothes in it/ > Cattle drink 
from it and often wallow in it. During the 
dry' season water for irrigation is drawn from 
it." No mention of^ the cultural and Jiistorical' 
wealth of the village. ' 

(Reader comment on Living As World . Neighbors , ' 
. MacMillan, 1969, pp. 314-315J 

"Despite 25 years of independence and work 
* most Indian villagers are still poor. Most 
of them live in huts'of straw and mud and farm 
plots of land near their villages. The huts are 
small and crowded together. Besides the huts 
there are usually a few brick houses for wealth^ 
families and a small schoolhouse^ Only rarely 
do villages have running^ater or electricity." 
■ (Man the Tgolmaker , Follet't, 1973,. p'.. 314) 
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In this 'on^ passage the authors have betrayai 
biases about industrialization, conmmnism^ and 
^ yardsticks for measuring rural life'.s. quality., * 
"''Like^the /poor',, houses,; t^ese ('^rospwous')' 
dwellings have neitlier windows, electri-city, lior ' 
plmabiiig. » Wells Onany are-not> brick-lined and 
consequently are unprotected f roa, pollution) , 
tanks or ponds filled by monsoon -rains, and rivets • 
and canals provided the viilagers with water. The . 
great majority of India's viliageirs cannot read 
or^write. They are not aware of the great problems 
facing the nation, such as ecbridmic development, 
or the threat of communism. They do not havfe to 
read about the lack of food*, however; their tepty 
stomachs telllzhem that." (p. 486) 

"Yet wojfkers in the most modem steel mills 
mus^t still go home to conditions that aire pre- 
industrial; no bathrooms or tee boxes or 'Stoves." 

.(p: 493) ' ' ^ y 

(Rteder^ comment on .The Wide World ,' MacMillan; 1972) 

"The furniture will remain scanty and,"* like all > 
other dwellings, the house will have neither ; 
windows nor plumbing." * 
(India ahd South ' A8ia > MacHillan, 1971, p. 23)' 

"These houses have eafth or tile floors. Few 
have windows for glass is very expensive." 
(The World Around Us , Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1965, p. 132) . : ^ . 



Caste Restrictions 



"If you were a brahmin could you go to a movie 
with a Xshatri/^? ' Think of sdme Americans who^ 
started life as farm. boys and became presidents 
'of the United States. Could this happen in India 
under the caste system?" v 
(The Indian Subcontinent . Allyn S^Bacon, 1971, p. 62) 

Introduction /to section on^village life in India — 
first impression of village life: ^'What does 
your .father do for ^ living? Is he a carpenter? 
If he is a carpenter, which children can you play 
with? Can you play with the children of a teacher 
or a barber or an airplane pilot? Ca,n you share 
your lunch with them? Of course you can'. But ' 
,lmagine a country where you could not. India -is 
siufdh a country." 

(inquiring Abdbt Cultures , Holt, Rinehaxt and Winston* 
1972, p. 136). 
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/Poverty 



"Poverty is the iaos£ important* single. fact about ^ 
India today /v" . * 

(A 4?Itobal History of Man, Allyn & Bacon, 1974, 
p. 502). / ^ ' 

"Indians fiav€ almost th^ lowest^ standard of 
living in the world." 

( Four Lands^Four Peoples , Heath, 1969, 

P-,245) 

"The average yearly income of a village: fainaer 
in India is less than the average weekly income 
* of an American man." 

/ ( Fteedom for Expression , Harper & Row,. 1972^ 
teacher *s 'edition, p.fc^68) 

"Many Indian people remain Impoverished And 
underemployed • Th'ere are few places ,in India 
vhere this sad conditibn does not exist* * 

"India is an economically* developing country 
with much human -pathos and 'suffering." (p. 28) 

"Laundry in India hardly ever sees automatic 
washers and dryers • Here men clean their clothing 
by beating it against rocTcs." <p. 41) 
(South Asia, Pendulum, 1973) 



Nineteenth-Century China and Japan 

Japan and China are frequently presented as stagnant before the 
advent of the West* The scholars pointed out that, the common view 
,of Tokugawa Japan, .emphasizing poverty, political repr^sion, and a 
simple technology » is ' inaccurate. Readers also • observed that lack 
of technological change ixi 19th-jcentury China is a recurring theme^* 
Both treatments tend .to follow from a prbgress-oriented approach that 
exaggerates the importance pf tbe changes , which have taken place in 
the last 100 years* '.China is also frequently compared unfavorably 
with Japan for being slower to change. 
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ToHugava Japan * ' . • ' 

W^th respect to those aspects of Japan which don/t 
se^m-in nany w^ys ^just like Aioerica', the autlip;: often 
conveys ^the icpression either of quaintness or out- 
right backwardness. "At a time when Europe was 
rapidly- entering the modem age and new nations' were 
rising^ Japan was still living under feudalism." (p» 44) 
This' atdtitude is taken for granted by a lot oi people, 
and by a great ^aany Japanese indeed-. Nonetheless,- 
, I think it's unfair. Japan in, s ay ,^ 1800 seems to - * 
' * have^een a good deal more lively and ''pro^essive" 

(if this is what one wants) than is generally supposed; 
and Europe and America were a good deal more grubby 
>.and benighted than we care to remember. 
<Royall Tyler on Story of Japan , McCormick-Mathers , 
•1970) 

. Life and customs in traditional Japan are presented 
as 'ojfpressive and irrational. This is done simply by • 
describing, such life from the standpoint "of a 20th- 
century American who doesn't understand. any of' the 
conditions which determined such a life. For instance, 
the amusement at the type of pillow that people- used 
(p. 2). On p. 6 the book says "it also became a habit 
for Tokichi to remove his sandals before going into 
a house/' Without an understanding of the fact that 
^his sandals would have ruined the floors of the houses 
iie was entering, i.e. a knowledge of Japanese 'house 
construction, this sounds like an irrational custom. 
He would have to be irrational to livQ in a house of • 
"wood and paper. screens" as his house is described 
on p. 4. 

Many .aspects of life in traditional (Tokugawa) 
Japan are deSc^ribed in a very negative .fashion lead- . 
ing one to think of them as^ problems: "For the ma- 
jority of t'he samurai, going tQ^the mansion every day 
was empty ritual." (p.- 2) This'm^ay be so from the 
* standpoint of tHe authors of this text, but it is 
doubtful whether it was so frdta the point of view of * 
the samurai themselves. Their job was nof, as the 
. authors think, merely to fight. It was to serve 
their lord in any way possible. 

"Japan was a colorful land with'^a rich 
cultural heritage, but most of ^he people were 
poor farmers who were heavily taxed to support a 
small group of elit^ rulers, warridrs, and scholars.". ' 
(p. -59) »I wonder Jwhat the authors think happens in'^' 
most^of the world today, if not that the mass of 
poor people are heavily taxed to^ support a small 
elite group. . ' * , 

' There is an overemphasis on the poverty of 

Tokugawa Japan., "...tKe majority of . the farmers 
lived in poverty. .Even the samurai, who were 
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odbles, were very poor. .Many Japanese only "had fire- 
pits in which vood or charcoal was burned. ...But then 
he vpuld "conscde him&elf with the idea that at least 
they did not have to eat barley or other coarse food ' 
as labst Japanese dld^," (p. 59) (In addition to over- 
emphasizing poverty^ the idea is completely un-Japanese. ' 
r .A Japanese does not take comfort* in the fact that other 
Japanese live wors'e than he does. He is more likely 
to feel sad that 'someone is so badly off.) 

"Even small families had barely enough to eat. 
Farming methods anff-lmplemeats were primitive." (p. ^^Y'^^ 
Not only is this very negative ^ it is much worse than 
• conditions really were.' , ~ * / 

"At the sBme time other parts of "the world, ^ 
such as Europe and North imerica,^ were pioneering in 
' the modernization of their way of life. All aspects 
of the economy — government and' laws, transportation 
facilities, education and industry, as well as agriculture — 
were affected. By comparison,' Japan was primitive." (p. 45) 
(Roland Lange on Japan Unit 6, HacMillan, 1970) 



China 



"What did Chinese technology have to do with the f^ct 
that Chinese life had not changed much? Why did 
Chinese officials want life in China, ^to go on as it • 
had for hundreds of years?"* (p. 255) 

"Students should recognize that China's farm- 
ing, handicrafts, technology involved time-honored 
methods that had npt changed* in hundreds of years." 
(teacher's guide, p. 283) ^ * 
(Man the Toolmaker , Follett, 1973) 

"Why was there so little change in Chinese society 
cotapared with that of the West*?" (end-of-chapter 
question) . • 

(Viewpoints In World History American , 1974, 

. p- 311) ■ , : . 

"China withdrew from' the world and came' to hate 
foreigners. The Chinese felt that they had 
achieved the good li*fe and did not need to . 
'seek elsewhere for it. China thus achieved a 
J stable society, but at the cost o.f what- we might 
call 'backwardness.'" 

(Men and Nations, Harcourt. Brace Jovanovich, 1971,. . 
p. 276) . / 
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Compaclsons Between China and Japan • ^' 

N "Back in the middle of the nineteenth .century Japan . 
was in fiiuch the same situation as China — ^backward 
industrially and greatly opposed to the -Europeans ♦^^^ 
But Japan, unlike ^China, realized the practical 
superiority o^ European ctvilizatton and decided . . 
to adopt it," ' . ' ' * 

( Mainstreams of World History , Oxford, 1574, p. 372) 

Change, is valued as may*be observed in such state-^ 
• *ments as "Between 1574 and 1853, Japan changed 
remarkably" (p, 21) and "China (was) content to ^ ^ 
rest on the glories of the ancient past" (p. 96)^ 
in describing the ""stagnant years" of the Yuan, 
Ming, and'Ch*ing dynasties, (pp. 96-109) * * - 

(Hiroaki Sato on The Golden Age of China and Japan , 
Charles E. Mferrill, 1971) - . 

.Contemporary China ' . • 

Textbook treatments of China since 1949 pf ten emphasize economic 

problfemsT"^^^ many readers ^o±a€ out, the Information Is sometimes 

out 'of date. Some readers rejJor ted that when economic prog^ress'ls 

mentioned, it is often In a grudging tone. Great stress is placed on 

the lack of political and social freedom, while^ such positive factors 

as the "serve the people" spirit are neglected. As a reviewer 

points out, textbooks rarely discuss China in a balanced context 

:of a total cultural revolution: "'Economic* change « technology, 

.industrialization, and modernization* forms the framework ^or this 

text. I believe that the Chinese are concerned about economic 

revolution, but only in the context of the total cultural revolu-- . 

r 

tlon that Mao insists on." (Michael Fonte on Cultur es in T'rahsitidn, 
Follett, 1973) At times, comparisons .with Japan, the U.S., Europe^ 
and Indonesia- promote negative-' Images of China-. ' 
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Out-of-Date Economic .Info 

^ : :^ 




"Communes are a failure. ...There is good reason -to- 
believe that the average Chinese is not getting 
enough food to keep healthy and in loany cases even 
to keep alive." (p. 426) "Chijia ia poor in^ T 
* petroleum." '(pV 429f" (May be^exporting "dLn 1985)'.' 
(Reader comment on Worici Geography , Giim, 1974) 

Under -the caption' "China I Human Anthill" and 
next to a picture vhich pre-da-tes' 1949 is this 
•text: "The beggars at left illustrate^the- hunger 
of China's people. Given all -these conditions, 
disease spreads 'quickly.. The Cotmaunist govern- 
ment has been unable to solve these problems 
that have long plagued the nation/' The clear 
implication of this two-page photo section of slums 
is thar poverty is widespread in mainland China 
today. — 

. (Reader comment on Eastern Lands, Allyn & Bacon, , ^ 
1968, p. 396) 



Lack of Attention to Government Efforts to Improve Standards of Living 
Since j949^ ' \ ~ ^ - """"^"^ 



Therje_is_nQt— enough emphasia on. mfltprlalr^mprovenOTts- - 

in China since 1949. The authors say; they suffer 
from "lack of .machinery"^ (p. 188), "lack of trans- 
portation" (p. 188), and "constant pov^ty" (pV i89). 
(Reader comment on Regions of The World , Science ' ^ 
Research Associates, 1973) 

P7- 72 is grossly unfair: "The government has not 

shown a great effort to improve the living . * 

standard of the individual." afraid that 

the author means Western, American standards of 

living when he uses that term. 

(Joseph Kraiise on China , Oxford, 1972) — * 



Grudging Reports of Economic' Progress 



' "In spite of -bad mistakes by Communist leaders and 
several ye^rs of bad farming weather, tHe. income 
of the. Chinese people slowly increased. So slowljr., 
indeed, that trained observers of (Jhlnese affairs" 
believe that it may be many, yearp before China 
produces a .satisfactory standard of living for 
its people." ... 

. (Eastern Lands , Allyn & Bacon, 1968, p^ 407) 
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"ifeo began to transform. Qiina* into alfl Industrial 
nation*. Like .Stalin's, Mao's effoi^s' destroyed 
oany lives. But after ten years of failures 'in 
food iproduction and industrial output, Mao was 
farced td reduce the pace of ch^ge, ^China's' 
difference vith therSoviet Union caused the * 
Rusjsian leaders to withhcXld economic aid after 
1956. This added to the diffi-culty of .'carrying 
out Mao's original plan for the rapid industriali 
zation of Cfdxia." ^ / , 

(Human Adventure. , Addison Wesley, 1^72, pi 495) 

'The section on the econon^ (pp, 80-94) -suggests 
strongly that the commune system has failjed. 
But page 94 grudgingly admits:. "In spi^ of 
the immensity of China's economic problems, 
the cold fact is that the Communist regime sti^l 
survives under burdens and problems that might 
have destroyed any other government. The fact 
of survival and the undeniable progress that 
has been made makes Chlnaia nation ^to watch/' 
(Joseph. Krause on China , Oxford, 1972) 

"The communist Chinese have tried to combine 
these small f apns into lafge agricultural 
cooperatives, with modern machinery and methods. 
So far,, however, these methods have not been 

_ entirely- successful^- but progress 'ftas-^been 
made, and agricultural production in (Hiina has 
increased." (p. A 71) 

"China was far behind all other large 
nations in steel production, but in recent 

' years has made strenuous efforts to catch 
up. . Through great sacrifice , however, the 
Chinese haveVbeen able to raise their pro- 
duction enbugh to become one of 'the leading 
producers of steel in the world." (p. A 91) 
(emphasis added) 

( People In A Changing - World > Lai^law, 1974^ ' 

The word ^modern" or "modernizing" * is never 
used when discussing Communist China or North 
Viet Nam.^ The P.R.C. is cited^ for having im- 
proved the educational system, improved health 
services, increased food production, developed 
industries and increased the railroad system. 
But, rather than being called modernization, 
they are ifef erred to as "economic and social 
Improvements — at a heavy price." ^ • - - s 

(Edward Vernof f on Malnstre^ams of World History,^: ' 
Oxford, 1974) * . ' ^ « 
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Emphasis OQ Economic Desperation as R ationale f'or Acceptance of 
Political and Social Restrictions * ^ • * , ; 

Communist reforms received a certain set of ^ • . 

" adjectives that go along with the spirit of. the-^ \ - ; 

subtitle/ Development by. Fgrce> The Communists-, 
are pictured as clever , -tricky, and even . 

decVtive; playing games with the' Chteese p^op^^^^ . x 

"Everyone would liva happily fiver^ter. While ' • - ^ — 

these were merely empty promises, they found. ■ 
^sympathetic ears in a country where poverty and 
< war had destroyed all other hope.../*^ (p. 20) 

"The newly ^ liberated ' peasants ^were organize 
int6 ^ mutual aid teams .' (Author's emphasi^^ , \ 
The peasants were lured by promises o,f what 
they longed .for." (p. 27) ^ , 

This literary stance precludes any ^ 
indication chat even some Chinese might have 
agreed with the Communist programs. No doubt • 
great suffering did take place in China as a 
result of the campaign to raise her economic 
level. Professor Chang, however, chooses to see 
this as "development by force" rather^than as a 
heroic struggle — as some others might see it. 
The Korean War and Sino-SoViet disputes are seen 
' ' as^ diversionary tactics. to distract the Chinese 

populace, (p* 53 ) No thought is given to o ther 

p iubable iULei 'p^' ^^ ^i'-^^^^^* ~T > 

(Anthony Lentlni on China: Development by Force, 

Scott Foresman, 1964) ' • . ' 

"People who_are badly nourished or starving are 
' ^ • apt to be either desperate or so weaketied that ' o 

'- ' they care little what happens to' them. They 

are therefore' likely to follow any leaders who 
promise a .quick change to a better way of life ; ^ 
whether or not such pro^ises'are likely to be 
kept. They are liable 'to faJLl under the control 
' of dictators, as was the case in China after the • 
clos£ of the ^ Second World War. Certainly, one 
. of the best ways to combat communism is to have 
. ^ people' who are well fed, strong, and able to , _ 

stand up as free m^n with leaders and 'governments 
of their- own choosing. 'A man with an efapty ^. 
stomach and t starving family. is' apt to do 
almost anything f' " - ' 

( Your Gmmtrjr aijd Th^ Ginn, ,1966, p. 149) . 

"In "1958, Ma6 launched 'The Great Leap Forward. ^ . 
■• . ■ ■ This w^s probably the most extrcane dJcainple of ' 

^ communization in history. China' s-Rutmreds of • ■ 
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millions of peasants were gat^iered together on 
huge farms called connmnes^ . They -were organized - , * 
'into brigades t6 work- in the .fields, ate together 
in^ community dining Halls, and .sl^t in large 

' dormitories* Before, and after worfc, they were 
requiried to attend Communist- lectures and drill 
In the militia. Each commune also had to ^ 

. -establish and operate -saali, steel furnaces or • ' 
other small industries. City people ,were subjected 
to similar treatment. Many were sent out to work 
in the: communes or Were drafted for J.abor on huge 
public i»rks prpjectis," 

( Past to ^Tfeesent , MacMillan, 1963, p. 683) 

Communism il seen as appealing to a frustrated 
population* "The idea of national communism 
by popular choice is somewhat difficult for 
Americans to accept. Why might communism , . 

appeal to large segment of a frustrated 
population?" 

(Loretta Ryan on Inside World Politics , Allyn & 
Bacon, teacher ^s guide, p. 2ip 

"Tired of war and famine, they were ready to, 
throw their support behind any strong govenjmexit 
which could promise peace and stability for China// 
Few realized the price they would have to' pay," 
(p. 570) 

"Is progress in China worth the ^price the 
Chinese people are paying? " Though it is followed 
by the advice to consider this from different View- 
. points, .the previous text only gives one. 
(Zelda S. Bra^burd.oh The World Today , Webster 
McGraw-^Hill, 1971. p. 581) 



Emphasis on Political and Social Restrictions 

"Students may recognize that •military organiza- 
tion is gener^ally more efficient because of its 
strictness,/lack of freedom, pinpointing of 
responsibility, and emphasis on loyalty or 
dedication;* Such, an organiisation would accomplish 
more than the usual industrial system and probably 
helped China catch up in Its early days. Students 
may theorize tha£ loyalty to a person's 'commander* 
and work unit would tend to replace his; loyalties 
to his family and clan under such a syistem* 
' Students m^y respond that this system might have 
created competition among workers and resulted in 
increased production. Some students may feel that 
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such a system could never be established in tdie 
U.S.- except, perhaps in ^rave national .emergencies. 
Americ^as are too accustomed to individual free- 
dom and to the many righ<S\and benefits won for 
them by their unions." " ^ 

(Cultures in Transition ,. Follett, 1973, teacher s 
guide, p. 439>, ■ 

"Bi^t Comnumist China was xeally a dictatorship ' 
and Ma<^ Tse-tung was ite dictator. As in all 
dictatorships, the people of ^.Copmunist China had 
little. freedom, and ^they were forced to. obey 
their goveifninent." 

(Building , the Modem World , Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1972, p. 679) 

♦ 

"Chin^ is rapidly industrializing under the 
communist gpvemlnent. However, to do this, 
the' government, has destroyed miich of the old 
Chinese culture." (p. 253) Destroy, I 4:hiidc^ • 
is too strong a word. Much has also been 
preserved. ^ • • , 

(Philip Allen^ on Man , His World and ^Cultures , 
Benefic, 1974) 



"The Communis t^^government, has been abl/e, to. 
impose this extraor^nary regimentation in 
various ways." ' I " : 

(A Glob^ History of pan , Allyn & Bacon, 
1974, p. 451) 

The ."lacks" in Chint are emphasized, ±n terms 
of what we consider Vuxuries—perfuipe, lipstick, 
colorful clothing (Jb. ' 47r48) There. is aTso^ 
emphasis on what Chink does not have- in terms,^ 
of freedoms. "Limitations on personal behavior 
are much more enfor^d.and widespread than any^^ 
American teenager would ever .have experienced.!' 
(Benita Stambler on China ; focus 6it Revolution , 
Prentice-HaXl,^ 1975, p., 85) V- , - ; / 

"What wealcnesses do ybu se^ In the Maoist ' 
application of Marxist philosophy? Is it ^ ^ 
possible that Chinese^*^ communism' is too. 
dependent on Mao as £t3 exemplar? What ' 
problems 'Could suddenly .emerfge? Do yon agree 
with the author^s statement, '...His (Mao^s) 
success may justify his views?' What might ' , ' 
^the authpr think, iaakes Mao a^^uccess?" V/ 

"What' do yoii think ^is missing in the life^ 
of^Chilig. Chi? Are'lhese qualities pf^life 
important? Why?"' - . ^ ^ ' ,^ j 

; (Inside World Politics , Allyn & Bacon, -1974, teach 

guide, p. 21)' . / 
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"A conmuxxist one^party systea disguised as a* 'real 
" deiaocracy.^" (p« 11) 

On the United States : "A functioning republic 
^riLtt' coBipetlng branches of gdyenMierit." (p, 13). > 
(Political Systems, Rand Mclteily, 1971 » teacher's. 
: gii^de) . 



In;addition to emphasizing restrictions on the poliltical and . 
' social life ia^tlfiina:, some* texts have gone even further,! an^ h^v^ 

sifoken of masi^ve s on the pattern of tho-se in die* Sovietr^t^ . 

' Union: > _ 1 



"Among most Chinese,' and especially ainong the 
young, loyalties to family"' and friends have 
givea way .ta Conou^ist party loyalties. Neigh- 
bors are taught to -denoi^ce one another. Children 
ate , taught 'ta denounce theiif paxen^. Anjrone * " ^ 
convicted, of ^'dev^ationr: "nuy .be sent to^a remote/ • 
district for *re-educatioji through, labor. ' 'Hund)ceds 
of thousands of, persons charged with disloyalty, * 
to the ^tate'have lost their lives. But iiv-^'r 
general the donm^inist-s have preferred, jthe altema-^^ 
tives of humiliation, exile, and/re-education; la 
the^se and other wiys the tommunists have^ qucceedfed 
in crushing individu^ij^m."' (p. '570)^ 

/'Eveij today^ each-, per^on^ ^^s . entitled to only • 
5 yards-of cloth per y^r." (p^ 572jr . \ 

*^Ali Chinesa\pebple>= in facfc^ are constantly 
-confronted <rtth a military atmosphere of driil 
and* j>1:opaganda, prepajjgjtaig against a suppqsed 
attack by *AmericanfimperiaJists^ (p. ^^576) 
A (The World Today , Webstei; McGraw-Hill, • 1971). ' 

. . "In 1949 M^a|^govemmem: begad to mak^- great ^ 
changes in Thina.-. ..The government took 
control of everything, l^cludinjg the^hools 
an'd 'businesses. . Miany people w^re IdLXied or 

. imprisoned." 3253 ^ ' ' 

(Philip All4n on tfan , ^His World an4 Cultures , - / 
•genefic^ 1974)$ " . . - " 
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- * Added the reader who cited the second of these Jtfwo passages ^ "The 

number of people killed "or imprisoned for long periods 6£ ttoe^-was tfie 
^ tesult of excesses on the village level/ and as regrettable as t^is.va's. 
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. it represented only a tiny fraction of the population." He went on 
to argue, that whereas "many translate .the real horrors of mass killings 
, ' and imprisonments that occurred in the Soviet Union utider^Stalin" 

idto the^Chinese experience," actually events in the two countries- 
were^not parallel: "Witness the numbed of those vho, purged 
• during the Great .Cultural «e^lution/«have returned- to jS^sitions ot 

. authority. . . . " ' 

Comparisons of the People's Republic of ChinahArtth such 
I countries as the United States, Europe, Jdpan, and Taiwan also 

provide occasions ior negative treatment of the P.R.C* 

"Both the Communists and the Nationalists under- ^ 
• took far-reaching prograias to modernize the 
territories they ruled. The Peking government 
- began a sweeping revolution, designed to transform 

China into a Conmiunist state . 

"The Nationalist gdyernment, with consider-- " 
able support from the U.S.i*began a program of 
reform on .Taiwan aimed at creating a trtxly mo4em 
regime . The issue confronting these two groups ^ 
- was a tremendously^ important one: Which could 
. ^ * first lift its people to a modern standard of 

living? Coul'd either of them do so? 'The 
• ' v Nationalists succeeded in raising the standard ^ 

of living on Taiwan.""" (p. 564) ^ • ' - 

"Eut even it Taiwan did not provide a "plan 
, of development for others it at least demonstrated 
tKat economic d^velopnrfent was possible for a ^ 
nation in Asia ." (p. 569) (emphasis added) 
(Andrea >Iillef on Modem History : Europe Since ^ 
X ' 1600 , Silver. Burdett, 19^9) 

"There has been Xhe'^vast*, revolutionary, Marxist, 
* doctrinaire, spasmodic-, expanding, modernizing 
, Communi^mainland Chitia." (p. Ill) "In contrast, . . ' 

there .has been the small island across the ^Formosa ^ 
\ ' * Strait. With a limitfed population and limited 
' * " resources, Taiwan has succeeded, w^.th the help ' 

; ' • , , ' of jJassive aid ahd tephnology from the tJnite^ 

' j ' ^ States, in Beicoming a modem industrialized s^tate 

K ^ ' ' with a ^profitable world tr^de and a proud 

- Ife ' ' nationalistic and military stance." (p. 112) ^ 

;* ^ ' , ^ (China : . Today' s World In. Focus , Ginri, 1973) , 
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On China, '"Conpared' with workers, in a free market 
economy — ^Japan, for example — the Chinese workers ^ 
are poorly fed, clothed, and housed. In addition, 
they enjoy few of the^ new household goods that 
make*life easier, such as vacuum cleaners, -stoves, 
*\ refrigerators, or electric heaters." " • ^ 

' (The Wide World, HacMillan, 1972, p. 558) ' 

"A poverty-stricken land: China is a 'have not' 
nation. Incomes and living standards are lower 
than those in more advanced industrial societies- 
such as the 'United States, Western Europe, or 
Japan. Few Chinese enjoy such* things as family 
cars, private telephones, or TV sets., Some areas 
are still without electricity and running w^ter 
in the honies. Tho^ugh the threat of mas^ 
starvation ,is much less today, the possibility of 
food shortage can nev6r be taken lightly.^' (p* 10) 

"But mainland China's industrial output be- 
comes a lot less impressive when its enomeus 
population is taken into account. Living 
standards in Conmunist China will be a long time 
' in catching up to those in the industrially 
developed nations — if they ever do."(p« 183) 
( China y, Scholastic^ 1973) j " 

"In Europe a farmer with mechanized equipment can 
'.harvest an" acre of wheat in two days. In China 
a farmer lacking machines needs about thirty 
day^s to harvest a^acre of wheat.. #." 1 
( Regions of TK^ World, Science Research Associates, 
1973, p. 188) 1 - 



The issue of balance is at the cpre of the redder comments on^ 
the treatment of China. Two readers pointed out that glorifying the . 

contemporary situation in China (a rare but not nonexistent approach) is 

- . \ ^ ^ ' ' /" ' . / 

not the answer to the problem-oriented approach of most^fexts: 



As a teacher, o^e cannot help but wonder why 
there is not a single statement in this book . 
that could be attributed to either a KMT spurce^ 
or a pro-KMT source. In the section- dealing 
with the KMT-CCP schism, one such .counter- 
evidence would seem to be very much in order. 
(Kai-yu Hsu on Mao Tse-tun^ and the .Chinese 
Revolution , Addison Wesley, 1969) ■ 
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We then*iaove la the, next selection, to the 
early life of Mao Tse-ttmg* This is quite 
a juap^ Sot Jthat other material isn't Intro- 
duced later ,\ iJut' we soott get the^idea that 
the author-editor,- instead of viewing IJao • 
and'the CCP as being actors within broader * 
conteatt'of the revolution, even b ringin g that^ 
revolution to its ctilainatlon, see the' 

'revolution as merely a chain of events * 
fundamentally 'developed and controlled by'Mao, 

• that the r^evolution is Mao. That is the 
flaw in the conceptual basis of the book» The 
revolution is Mao* That intricate history of 
events and people, out of which Mao and tb,e CCP,- 
as only part of that history, were to emerge, 
is almost totally neglected* Chiaig Kai-shek 
isn^t mentiqned until page- 25, .the Kuomintang 
on page 27, and they were both as basic to the 
history of the revolution as were Mao and the 

ccp. ^ . . : ' \ 

Counting pages can be a waste "of, energies, 
but the degree of bias is so large that I > 
could *t avoid the obvious • Out'^o^ 50 pages • 
that in some way addressed i:hemselves to 
political considgrations, 21 were devoted, to 
Mao and the CCP, and approximately 8 described-- 
Chiang, the KMt, and the Nationalist govern- - . 
ment. Of tWse 8, 5 w^rfe Hescriptions o*f the 
1943-45 period, when the vitality of the 
Nationalist government was at its lowest, and 
corruption at its highest. That Im^portant ' 
period of the 1920 's and 30*s is scarcely 
touAed upon. In the same fasHion, 5 of the 
21 pages focusing on the CCP describe the 
Long March. -Fascinating though it may be, 
it tells us little about the more important 
factors of the revolution. / 

Kyamplpg of the distorted focus of the* 
book include the following: "Sun Tfet-sen gave 
China revolutionary ideals, but*his successor, 
Chiang Kai-shek, concentrated only on power." 
(p- 25) 

','Following the death of Sun Yat-sen in \ 
1925, Clkang .Kai-shek assumed a position of 
unchallenged. authority\and began an autocratic 
rule in China. 

". ..beginning in. 1927, Chiang pressed his 
^bandit extetihjnallion campaigns^ Va systematic- 
program designed to literally wipe ^out the left 
wing of the party. V These campaigns were not • 
launched against the "left wing of the party," but 
against CCP strongholds in the countryside. 
The author mistakenly uses the "Shanghai Coup 
of April 12, 1927" as an example of a "bandit 
extermination campaign." (p. 46)' ' ^ 

^ . 140 ' - 
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To follow this Insult, the student at tie . 
conclusion of the iponograpji is asked to ^compsre 
an3 contrast the prograias of the Kuoslntang and 
the CCP. Which do you- feej b^ad a oore realistic 
program?" . (p. 63) Ther^ iis no material in the' 
text on which to base ari answer to that question. 
Thi3 is also true of two other questions on the 
^ame page*. 'TJhat factors contributed to the 
defeat of Chiang 'Kai-shek and the Nationalist 
Party in 1949?** And, "using -as an example the 
institutions and cofiflitions of traditional China, 
develop. a general statement as to the cause of 
social revolution." This 'is' really leading 
the student down the narrow path of -conclusions 
stated as premises^ This is dangerous stuff. 
(Philip Allen on Hao Tse-tung and the Chinese 
Revolution, Addison Wesley, 1969} . 



Contemporary, Japan • . 

Japan is often presented as Asia's success story. However, some 
texts do emphasize its^roblems with income, popul^ion, food supply, 
trade, housing, lack of machines,; politics i and subway crowding. In 
the latter case, the problem is the result of successfxil modernization?^' 



"Although it is the most modem nation of the 
Orient," Japan is not without problems. You , 
have learned that the population is large and 
growing larger." (inaccurate) "Japan must be 
able to provide/more and more food for its 
people. ♦It must also- continue to carry on 
'Worldwide trade. It must ^ell goods to* pay , 

• for its imports." 

(Loretta Ry^n on Exploring the Non-Westem 
World, Globe, 1971, p. 339) 

"Most houses in Japan are small'. • They ^e close 
together. There is no extrd land iji. Japan. '\ 
^Most' houses are made of *wbod. »They havfe thin 
walls. In the city the rbof« are made of tile.*^ ' 
( Fakiilies and Social Needs , Laidlaw, 1974, p. 75) 

The statement here says that "The Japanese ,are^ . • • . 
among the most crowded people on earth." Ttuei;, • 
but I get the picture of people mashed into 'a ; • * 
subway, 'for example. " I think that can ffive.a./' 

* distorted view of what Japan is really ^ke. ' 

(p- 25) ' • ^ 

I hav€{ the- sacie criticism' for "Shinjuku ^ 
Station," also told by an American. The gist 
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of this is that in Shinjuku the ^pushing is so bad 
I thatupeople can losfe* their shoes vfaen they get on - 
a train and if they'^r^lluclgr the shoes will be 
waiting for them <Qollicted together by a platfona 
guard) vhen they get b^. Not that this nevei: ^ 
happ^, but all the stuients are going to learn 
ar^ the cocktail coiwersaoion type of horror 
story describing* Tokyo. Om can gather the same 
kinds of jstories about Sew Jork or any big city* 
(P- 29) . ^ ^ 

(Andrea MLller on Japan , S/ott Poresman, 1971) 




One topic which illustrates* the Western ethnocentrism of measuring 
by technological standards in the treatment of a wide range of Asfari ^ 
countries is transportation. Statements are frequently made without* 
regard to whether elaborate transportation facilities are practical, 
necessary, .or/>desired by the people in the region: 

Emphasis on Il^ck of Transportation Facilities 

(Speaking of Laos) '^There are no railroads and few 
automobile roads in Jthis mountainous and hilly 
land." (p. 126) • . 

"It woiild be next to impossible to build a' 
good railroad system in the Philippines because • 
of the.4nany islands.y.. In all, there are less 
than one thousand niiX^ of .major railroads." (p. .107) 
I. do not regard this TJassage, put so negatively,, 
as a very, useful contribution. A positive state- 
ment of what railroad does exist would have been 
leiss ctilturally arrogant. _ 
(John Echols on Eurasia, ^Gitin, 1969) 

"Transportation throughout much of the Far East 
• is poor.. Japaii has a fine petwork.of railrpads. ' % 

India has a large railway system- too. When the 

British ruled India, they built. roads in what 

arje now ;lndia a^d Pakistan. Throughout' much 
y~of the Far East,. however, there ^re few good 

highways. The mountains, jungle, and desert 

make roads very difficulty to build and maintain. , 

In Red China-, most ^eo^l^Jtj^e. the tivers for travel* 

(We know that the Communist government is now 
« Improving the transportation system inside China.)'' 

(E3cploring th^ Non-Weaftern World , Globe, 1971, p. 258) , 
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In other texts, the absence of cars is noted* As one scholar. * ^ 
points out, cOTsaents on the lacE* of cars in Japan are inaccurate: 



In dealing with transportation the author vrltes, 
"In Japan bicycles are a common way of transporta- 
tion" (p. 37) (getting* rare) and "The people also 
use buses, streetcars, and taxis in the large 
cities." (and all those private cars) 
And, "The picture at^the right shows a kind of 
taxi which is putlled by bicycle power, whil^'the 
passenger rides in comfort." (p*v73) (these went* 
out with the 50's) S ^ ^ 

(Hato^-d'lJright on Japan , Fideler, 1974) * 
(Parenthetical remarks are those of the reader,); 



Texts also dwell on the absence of cars in China without regard 
for the fact that two cars for every f&mily is not a national gbal 
of the Chinese themselves*: - • ^ 



ERIC 



^"Not many people in Cliina . can afford, pars." 
. (People and the Land , Noble and Noble, 1974, 
teacher *s guide, p. 61) ' ' - 

"Even in big cities (in China), people ride ' 
to work on bicycles •" 
' (Ibid., p. 85) . 

Teacher's note for picture of street in • 
China: VNote crowded streets, absence of 
motor vehicles, sameness of clothing." t 
(Zelda S . Bradburd on The Vorld Today , ^ 
' Webster McGraw-Hill, 1971, p. 571) ' , * ' 

"But what sl:rikes»the traveller most is 
the terribly poor transportation syston iA . 
China, Railways are rare; the road network 
» is unbelievably small* There are no^cars 
on the roads, only a few trucks, often empty, 
for the Chinese^'iare apparently not yet very 
competent at making eifficient use of tt^eQC 
vehicles. River transport comes to life when 
■it rains and tite rivers rise, but the^merchant' 
fleet is very^ primitive.-. 5 / 
(Food and Survival in Asia , Addison Wesley, 
1969, p. 19) . * ' 
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"Although Buch development has taken place, there 
are still many parts of the country vhich are far 
removed 'from railroad" lines. Animal or Human power ' 
continues to.be used for transportation, and '.there 
are millions of Chinese who" have never traveled- 
more than a few miles from their birthplaces-" 
Road tranipprtation? Water transport? - 
(Tin-Mala on World Resources , Giin, 1968) 

"There are -not many automobiles in China:" 
(The Earth, Globe, 1971, p. 92) ■ ' 

"With all the progress that Jias been made, however, 
there is still only one automobile for thousands 
of persons in China. The United States, by 
comparison, lias Iso' many automobiles that every - 
body in the couiitry could go for a ride at one 
time."- ' 
(A World View' , Silver Bu^dett, 1968, p.. 300) 

. Moreover, the failure of most Asian -famiaies to own a late-model 
American car becomes in many texts a symbol for the backwardness and 
naivet^ which is attributed to the typical rural Asian, as in this 
example frour a textbook on India: . • , . 

- • . % 

"Most Indians living in village India find . - 

machinery difficult to control or understand.. 
; Machines. are a mystery." The automobile is- a 
constant source of wonder to'Xndian peasants. 
Westerners who ride in cars almost fronj birth 
on iearri very quickly that in or^ier to stay > - } 
on a. truck as it turns a corner, one must lean ^ 
into the turn. If not, the force will exert ' , 
^essure on one's body and cayse one to be 
thrown off balance— and possibly off the trucl§^ 
Many villagers in' India so rarely ride in • ■ , 
vehicles that they fail to cortect for this 
• simple principle of. physics. In learning to 
drive in 'auto,. they find it difficult tp go 
around curves smoothly. At 35 to 60 miles 
per hour, thfey are constantly overturning- autos, 
trucks, and buses because- they find themselves ^ . 
going off the road and' jerking the wheel in 
order to frantically inake the last-second • 
adjtifetmfent necessary tp^tay on the road. 

"Time and practice,, of course-, siolve this . 
problem. Americans started with slow-moving 
• Model-T Fords and, as a nation, over the years , . 

built and- became adept at driving cars traveling 
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at sdbcty to eighty mile-aa-hour speeds on modern 
. four-lane to eight-lane freeways. Indians are 

being thrugt in^o the automobile 'age without a 

corresponding Model-T phase." 
' - — The implication is that Indians are 
, coii5>letely unable to handle technology. It is 

jiot mentioned that India is the sixth largest \ , 

indixstrial power. Furthermore Indians are able 

to keep automobiles running which would be on th^ 
• scrap heap ^sewhere. 

(Donald Johnson on India ; Focus on Change » Prentice- 
Hall, 1975, p. 63) ^ ^ ^ 

Professor Johnson's comments on' this passage might be applied 
to many textbook treatments of Asia: ''The context of -the book is so 
ethnocentric that almost the entire view of India is one of 
superstition, backwardJtJre , and fear of driving cars. Xhe assumptions 

♦ 

pf the book are based on ou?; way of life as the desired node of social 
organization." C ' 

' ■ • c . • ^ * 

A lternatives- to the Prpblem Approach . 

No one would argue that there are no social, economic, or political 
problems in Asia. However, the use of technological development, material 
worth, and American or Western- social and political organization as the ^ 
only standards of measurement cannot provide a f ull^ pictu|:e of any society* 
In most cases the readers' quarrel is with what has been left but.. They 
objected textbooks which deal With the problems in a simplistic, in- 
accurate fashion wit^out examinijig^^jof the satisfactions of life from ^ 
Asian points of view. Tbey protested one^^^sidS'^'^gbm^arisons which negject 
to acknowledge American problons.' ^ ' • , ^ 

Reviewers, wrote that the failure to present complete and acicufate ' 
information and to consider alternative standards of 'measurement can lead 
to a more unfavorable view' of Asia than is actually justified,' , r. 
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"The average yearly Income (in India) is $7.0.' 
This may be so, but the remark should be balanced 

• by a statement of the buying pfower of the rupee, ^ 
and- the fact that home-grown . food and barter make 

. the situation less-^wful than the sli^e economic 
statement Implies. „ , 1079 

(Edward Dlmock on India-Pakistan , Caobridge, - ■ 

. p. 106) . ^ 

"Americans' life expectancy is 70 years and our 
annual per capita income is over $3,500; the 

• statistics for Indians are 52. years and under 
$100!" [sici' The increase in life expectancy 
§ince independence is not noted;. .Adjustment for 

rural, agrarian life style is not offered. . . 

(Colleen Kelly on Storjr of Nations, Holt, Rinehart and 
, Winston, 1973, p. 574) . ■ '■ 

\ - ' ■ ■ ~ ' , 

Some readers pointed out that changing the yardsticks used for 
crpss-cultural dompariaons can chang« the conclusions.' Using ■ 
certkin standards suchSg lifespan or number of cars can produce 
a-favorable pidture of the U.s/ and! a dismal one*of Asia. The 
following- readers' commpiits shoVs how applying alternative standard 
can produce a different picture of a society: 

"When a girl Is bom in the United States or ^ • 

Canada, it is expected that she will live to an " f 

aee of 74. When a girl is bom in Cambodia, she 
is expected to live to 43, a lifespan of 31 years 
less, 'in other parts of- Southeast Asia the life- 
span is also much shorter than one finds in the 
more developed parts of the world, such as North- 
west Europe and the United- States. What are the q 
chief reasons for these differences? The chief 
reasons are the inadequate foods, that are eaten, 
the poor methods .of sanitation to -help prevent 
disease, and the shortage of doctors and nurses 

' ^ ' available to take cSre of the 6iQk.. (P- 38i; 

The point of reference for the alithot is . . 
. the U.S. In answei'lng the question about wby , . 
- the differencfe in lifespans, he. should alsojmve 

mentioned -the extraordinary U.S. consuniption of ; 
■ the' world's' food and energy— and. what that -does 
to the availability of ;fbdd- for Asia. iMtc^ 
of looking at what accounts for the long U.S. , ■ 
Sfespan/he considered the U.S. the norm and South- 
• - cast Arfia the oddity, One hundred pages later 
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he, makes the same point about the millions of 
South Asians bd't continues to regard the D.s\- 
as the norm and Asians as the people who need 
explaining. ^ * 

(Reader comment on The Afro-Asian Wbrld j. Allyn & 
Baion, 1972) 

•"In the^past decade;_the standard of living 
for the average Japanese has risen sharply, 
although it still ^does not. approach American 
standards. Furthermore, the 'average Japanese < 
is literate, and his jcKildren have an ^cellent 
chance of completing junior high school, possibly 
even high 'school/' * ; . 

Actually this all depends upon how* we 
measure a-"staiidard of living." Health care 
tends to be better in Japan, and* public education 
is certainly better • In this reject the second . ^ 
sentence is, laughable. Over 95 per cent of 
Japanese are literate (in a langxiage with ^ 
much more difficult writing system than that^ of - 
English) and most go to high school. 
(Roland Lai^ge' on Japan , Ally la the Far East, 
Laidlaw, 1967) ^ ; 

I want to draw^a contrast between the state- 
ments about "Industrialized" and "ilonindustrial" 
countries that ajre presented on p. 428* The 
picture, of health care in "Indu^rialized" 
countries is distorted to create an exaggerated 
Impression and iVi the "nonindustrial" countries 
the emphasis is all" on' the negative: , 

."Wonder drugs, hospital care, and the 
services pf specialists are expensive. In the 
United States, in recent years, several health - 
insurance platts have be^sn developed to bring 
good medical care to everyone. In general, 
most people in Industrie countries, receive 
medical care when they need it." (This is not sol) 

.":^n the non-industrial 'countries,* there ±s 
^ shortpage-of medical care.. There are few 
doctors', few hospitals, arid little modem 
equipment. 'Sanitation is poor. Also, many 
people <io not eat the ALght foods or enough 
food "^^S'/keep healthy." (What about the 
nutrition problems in* the supposedly well-fed 
U.S.?" People overweight, consumption o^ junk 
food-^and in *9ome parts, of tl^e coimtry, people . ' 
hot geirtlng enough food*) . .\ * 

"Many diseases that hav.e* been brbught ^under 
control in North America, and Europe, such "as 
xnalaria and small pox,* are still serious problems 
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S.o-uth America, Africa, -and 'Asia." ^The author 
nejglec f s to mention high .capcer rates in the . - 

JJnited States.) ' . ' / ' : «^ " I 

(Andrea MdSrler on W^l^^ftfi^tutes: Past and-Pres^, 

Harper f ^v^Mffi^fr^ . . ' 

Two readers found exai^ples, ojx the .other Jiahd, which did achieve 
a noteworthy balance! They do justice to the economic realities in 
Asian societiesjat th^^t-ime-oi writing) '.without losing^consciousness 
of other standards of m^surcEtaent: 

"By the yardsticks used throughout much of the 
- Western world, Cambodia would certainly be, 

classified an 'underdeveloped nation.' Life 

expectancy is estimated somewhere between 30 

and 40 years. The dea.th.rate among the newly 
» bom runs as -Kigh as 50 per ^nt.- Mote than' 
1 half of the population can neijther read nor 

write. . . , S 

^ "Yet these statistics do not completely 

measure the life of a people. For in any 
discussion of 'standard of living' the first 
• step should be to. determine whose standard of 
living is being talked abottt. 

"The average Cambodian, for example, 
probably does not feel at all deprived. In 
peacetime, he or she lives in a generous land 
which, with some hard work, usually provides, 
all the basic needs. 'Our bowls are always 
full' is a Cambodian saying." 
(Southeast Asia, Scholastic, 1974, pp. 43-44) ^ 

* Here is a positive example. of presenting rural ■ 
life which is in marked contrast to the Way 
most books go about- such things. Mr. Swearer 
tries to show us that "modernity" and standard 
of living" is' something that is experienced 
differently by different cultures'. I at least 
do not -feel that "putting down" of the peoprle 
as I do in most texts. . 

"The.standaird of living in rural Southeast 
^Asia, from our point of view, might seem only 
"Slightly above suhslstence. level. We would find 
it difficult to live without running water, 
refrigerators, package foods, and the host, 
of conveniences surrounding us. The typical 
one or two room dwelling made, of bdtaboo and , • 
palm leaves w&uld strike us as interesting to 
visit but impossible to live in. The privacy 
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Valued by most American^ is not part of the ^ • 
Southeast Asian peasant's life. Life is simple 
and, consequently, needs are not so great. The 
competitive drive which so- dominates our urban, 
industrialized- society is largely packing in 
the peasant society'^of Southeast Asia, c It is 
interesting that even most of the games played 
by young people are noncompetitive in nature. 

"Due to the relatively* small size and 
interdependent nature of the villages,, rural 
life tends to be typified by harmonioiis community 
relations. They include a democratic election of . 
village officers, conmunal plowing and/land, 
ownership, and various- forms of mutual aid. Nearly 
an entire village participated in the dedication 
of a new house in a small village in northern 
Thailand recently". Hunters went into a jxingle 
and shot a wild boar which they contributed^ to 
a village feast. Most of the^members of tlit^ 
village came to pay a visit to the owner of the 
house to wish him well and s^ple some of ■^he 
special treats he had prepared. It^was an'^ " 
occasion largely foreign to our experience, 
but one with which our early forefathers had 
more in common. In fact, it was not* totally 

' unlike an Aniish bam raising in our own 'country \ 
tjoday." (p. 23) 

"Many of us in the United States have grown 

,4p^ln a highly controlledenvironment. 'Modern 

'machines have eased the burden of physical ^ 
labor; lighting and heating systems enaf^le, iis 
to alter the pattern of hot to cold, light to 
darkness; and modern modes of transportation , ^" 
and communication have vastly ^reduced* conceptions - 

.of time and space. Our industrialized*^ highly ^ ' 
mechani& world view greatly conditions our - 
behavior and attitudes. .While modernity is 
beglnniijg to change- life in many parts of xural-. . 
Southeast Asia, these societies are -still ^ 
largely] traditional. The forces of nature which 
determine the successful rice harvest, are to be 
placated rather than controlled^ and the major 
values/of ' the human community ar^ §till centered 
about the faiiiily and religion. The ntost important^ 
celebrations revolve around the agrLcultural 
calendar, significant occurrc^nces in f^lly life 
such As weddings ^nd funerals,- and the major s, 
religious events of BudShism, IslaiS, or Hinduism." 

(P- ?9) ^ ^ . - ■ 

(Andtea Miller on- The Third World^ : Sbutheast Asia, 

Pendiilum, 1973) • ^ 
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These examples have been quoted at lengtlj tuj illustrate rare - 
cases where textbook authors present 3l Isyapathetic yiew of un- ' 
mechanized Societies. The latter is -a particiilarly good example 

of" a; text that deals vd.th festivals-, religions, weddings » and 'funerals 

• i "* * 

thus demonstrating a fuller yiew of life tha^the economic, and . . 

technological. ^ " • 

Self-Interest as a 'Justification for Studying Asia ^ 

Some textbooks nol only describe Asia from a Western point of 
•view, but also magnify the role of Americans and Europeans in Asia. 
Although readers reported a var^iety of justifications for studying " 
Asia, 'the most frequent reason given is 'American ielf-interest . When 
asked if texts justified the study of; Asia in terms of its strategic- 
Importanq^ to the; United States (question "^Iq)^ reviewers reported.: [ 
^examples of this approach in 33 books* \\ 

. ' • .■- . ..' • 

"The -political stabilityN^f t^iB region (the Kar ' * / ^ 

East) is vital to our secVity, arid have ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

given much economic aid to fhe Far East tb present ^ 
the spread of Communism. consider the safety^« ^ 
of fhe area necessary to our defena^e, and we have ^ 
' military pacts' with several Far Eastern nations .-v. ^ - ' 
^' as well .as having troops stationed^on their soil^ ; 
Our new state, and our island possessions and 
trust territories, serve as stepping stpnes to x ^ 

* the once distant. area and h^ye bound our^peoples 
dn closer economic and cultural^ ties. -"We buy> ^ 
- V many needed raw materials from the Far East and ^' V ^ 

a we sell back to its people^^the manufactured .goodr 

they do not as^^yet produce themselves/^ (teacher ^s . ^ 
/ . guide, p. 6tt^^ ^' ^ ' ' % ' 

^ \ '\ ««First, by helping the less-dev^eloped nations 

, ra;ise- their i^tandards of living, W are creating ^ J ''- 
futiir^e. custoniers^^for American goods* ^nd those of. - " ■ 
V out European\ allies. Second, most of this- country's ^ ,^ . 
\ * leaders belieV^ that people who are well fed a^d. ^ 
— ^ell clothed ar^ mare capable, of re^sisting- the " [ , ^ 
influence of cdnffiunlrar:^' (p-.-^540X.^ • ... ^ • • . * 

^ (World Geography ^ Holt-, Rinehart and Winston^ ;f971) , 




"Because many 6f these countries, (of Southeast Asia) 
naxsed ab^e are Jicw, and in a far corn^ of Asia, , they , 
may T)e'unf^t3aLiliar to youti" Nevertheless, these countfles 
ar^ important ta tlie world and^'the Cnited^States^>>^ Tbe - 
countries Of . Southeast Asia, have a stratetK^cU<n:attdn « 7 
•Proii tfie mapr^u c^^^scJe tiiat^the^icpu^ Soutfr- 
easit. Asia' aire either located on i»laia.« or are p#rt^of \ 
a peoJjlsuJai' Sea-^ trade, froa China ''and Japan to, such 
placea a^ India^ Africa, and &itDpe mus^t also nec^sarily' 
pas^ thgse^ inlands p^* around ;t1ieS>enia8ula. More par-: 
ticularly^^ it cai be Wen that a few straits offer the 
best locati6n for se5' noises." ^ * ^ 
(Asia,- Oincti' 1965, p. 103> (emphasis added) 

•'*If are wise, we All realize that no things im- 
portant can happen ii^Bay part of the world Ceven, 
Asia^ without' in soiae^ay affecting us. It will . 
make -a" difference to'us wJiether Xsia has peace." 

"Ke Jaa^ not care , to get misled up in the . ^ 
problems bf government in India (Where has he men- 
tioned their successes or our mist^akes?) or Southeast 
Asia, bu^ it will be to qur interest that t^^ose who 
do .have-Vesp'onsibllity for those things shall Jbe 
our friends, and that the native people of those . 
Istant lands shall be^able tp live peacefully and 
fappily.with as democratic a government as they 
are -able to manage." • . - 

( Reader . comment on Eastern Lands ,. Allyn & Bacohf ^ 
196&,. p. 363) / ' • ; / 



Asia as; a Stage for Western History 

Readers reported* that Asia was seen as a stage tor Western history 

. r- " ^ . . ' ■ • ' ^ 

in ^8' oat of the 263 books. The reviewers also commented that so- 
called world history texts seemed , to be essentially Western l\ist6ries; 
15^6 per cent of the 42 world history texts in the sampie was devoted- . 
to Asia, while 42 per cent; concentrated on North American and European ■ 
histoVy. One reader f^und that only 20 pages in a 512 page Ifcok ' 
entitled The Human Adventure^ (Addison Wesley, 1972) wer^oneemed 
with Asia, wl^ile' another wote; ^ , , ' 



A disproportion is notable in allocation of Asian as 
compakedf. {:b Western 'content. ' While <^acient Egypt is 
glyen 2^ •;|pages, the pa'rappan civiliziition is noted 



/ 



In one half page. In the second chapter dea li n g " 
with ancient civilizations, mention is oade of ' 
the Indus civilization (p. 112) and its location 
noted on a map (same page). The same observation 

* is made for the Huang Ho (River) civilization* ' 
One chart included in the book sbo^' the develop- 
ment of the roaan alphabet J(p. 58) . It would be 
equally interesting to see .Cfiinese characters 
or Sanskrits, .but we don'^t^ Even the placement 
of the Asia section, towards tTie end of the book, 
seems tq, indicate that this is 5tist tagged on, • . 
thereioire an afterthought, therefore not *lii^rtant. 
(Colleen Kelly on Story of Nations, Holt, Elnehart 

' and Winston; 1973) 

V 

Two readers noticed that small countries in Europe receive 
more attention? than small countries in Asia^ ^ ; 



Within the major 'emphasis on the West, the 
Low Countries:* Belgiud, the Netherlands 
and Luxembburg, are allotted 23 pages while... 
Pakistani : India, Sri Lanka (called Ceylon),- 
Burma* T^iiand, 'Cambodia, Laos, North and 
Soijth Viet Nam, Malaysia, Indonesia, and the, 
Philij>pin4s are ^^located -a tot^l of "29 page?. 
^ For Ghinai Korea, ^nd, Japan, ,43 pages are 
set aside; 

.(Colleen Kelly on Story of Nations , Holt, .R^nehart 
' and Winstbn, 1973) ^ - 



'European countries; 

Luxembourg^ 10 

Neth'erlan4is — r.39 
Liechtenstein- 3 
Belgium—— 24 

Asian countries ; 

Laos T 

Viet Nam-f 
Burma- 
Thailand--: 
. Cambodia- 




paragraphs Population 

paragraphs — .-Population 
paragraphs— ^Poptilation 
paragraphs— Popul'ation 

paragraphs Population 

paragraphs ^Voptilation 

paragraphs Population 

pafagrdphs Population 

paragraphs — ;Population 



331,000 
12 millitte 
19,000 *\ 
9 nilllon'" 



2 million 
37 million 
26 miUion 
33 miliiori ; 

6' 3/4' million 



(Figilres based on statistics from Eastern Lands , Allyn 6' 
Bacon, 1968. Southeast Asian figures are outdated.) 
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■ Several readers observed that,when Asia is presented, relatiods 
id-tlf. the. Wfest, are emphasized i- 1-^2 



In the light of the authors*, matetiktistic 
orientation, if is not sufprising ,tliat Asia 
' often appears laore a ^setting fot Exiropean or' ^ 
American activity. This is reflected in tie 
stated purpose of Chapter- 13, which to 
trace development in India/ China, .Japan, and 
Soi{theast Asia* so tfaat^\..it will be possibre c 

* to mKierstand hdw the p^ple .of these areas 
lived/ and how their lives "were affected when 
they had contact yith the West." ' 
(William Skowronski, on The Record of M a rlcin d , 
D. C. "Hea;:h, 1970^, p* 219) \ 

Three out of six pages are devoted to d.S. 
•involvement with. Viet Nam in a survey that 
covers thfe history of all of Southeast Asia 
through all time. (pp. 580-582) 

The entire ^perspective" for the Far ^ ^ 
East deals with Western contact and presents 
a picture of Asia as xmimportant — "remote" — 
until the West fortuitously Jiscovered it 
for purposes of .trade and^war. * ' - - 
(Colleen Kelly on Story of Nations , Holt, 
Rineharf and Winston, 1973, pp. 591-601) , 

f 

/ 

For China, of nineteen page^ of liLstory, 
fifteen are devoted to events after contadt , 
with the West and only four pages are given 
to the three thousand years, prior to that • 
event.. ..This empfeisis on contact with the " 

• West seej^s"'to give much weight 'to foreign • ^ 
influences in Asian societies ^d* perhaps . ^ " 
underestimates frhe indigenous" forces at- r' ^ 
work, furthermore, many. of the probienis' " ^ 

that the West is pictured as helping to ' \ 
solve in Asia were initially caused ; by 

Western. presenc^e. For* 'example, famine^ in ' ' \ - 

India. ^ , " , . • 

*• ' *(Jeaii and .Donald Johnson on E3q)lorlng World ^ 

Cu ltures , Ginn, 1974, p. ,220) - * ' 

T-^; — • . ' ' ~ — - ' 

. . • > . . . ? . 

Europeans and Anericans as "Helpers"' in -Asia : ^ ^ , 

Reports demonstrated that 74 texts stressed the role^of Europ^ns 

' • *" « • ' • * 

and Americans in Asia 'to the. extent that Asian initiative and. strength 
we«;e minimized (Question li). A few texts did prpvi^e a balanced view 
of Western involvement with Asia. However, others not only aiphasized 
the historical Western influence, they also gave examples from 



contemporary events,* and proiaoted the view that, the United States 
should play a laiiger rple in Asia in the fixture. The relaticais 
described , are usually in'tte political/ qconoaic, or technological 
arena. ,E(iropeans and Aaericans are Bf fcen seen in a helpful light. 
Numerous examples can be cited, including: ^ the Ihitch in Indonesia 
the Fr^ich in Indochina, the British, in India,' the United States • 
'' i]( Japan and the Ph;aippines, and, the Dieted States as. defender of 
Asia against Communism.' ' 

A few texts do state that Western ptesence in Asia has n6t . 
always been beneficial: .* t . 

• ^ 

"Unlike the Indians,^ colonized Funan, .Champa, ^ad 
the early kingdoms of Southeast Asia, the Westerner, 
m^de little atten5>t.to become part of Asian culture. 
He brought with-tilm Britain, France, Hollaifl and 
. America.. - If you were to visit Singapore today ,^ for' 
exam^le,^ you would be struclc.by/the impressive 
buildings constructed under the British colonial 
- administration...* The exclusivengss bf Jthe European 

elites, aa Suggested. by the above examples, upset 
o the internal social structure and became a source 

' of deep re^tofint. It implied that European 
^, ' culture and^^Kosfe who*brought it were superior ,to 
the^Southeasft ^oans." ' , ^ 

(feuthea'st Agi^a , Pendulum, 1973, p. 55) 

^Millions of Ajfricania and Asians lost, their lives, 
' and millions moi^ were deprived of tlieir freedom • 
* and .dignity aB the result of their domlnatipn by 

imperialist powers." 

(The li\tm^n Adventure , 'Addison Wesley^ '1972, 465) ^ 

And oneJ-text almost completely ignores the role ot the West: 

' ■ • '■ ' - ■ ' ' ^ / 

outside of a couple of generalized paragraphs of . - 

' ^"introductory narrative, there fari ng dpcumenti^ - - V^ - - ^ 
on fhe Western impact of imperialism^ ^nd^ the . ' ^ ' 
Chinese response—ultdBnately, ,the development of * ' ' 
■ a workable nationally. This seems to me 'to 4)e . , 
a.serious defect iti a bj>ok' that purports to, -see ^ ^ 
"through <:hine8e eyes^'^ that is subtitled ''A 



to 

u 

I 



Hatlon,Stai}4^Up/l and that Includes the FodlksA 
Old Man Story, In which Mao e3Q>licity refers ' 
castint off the burdens of both feudalism anc 
imperl^llsa# • • • ^ 

- It is true, of co.uree^ that on^ doesn^t 
want to present Chinese history as beginning 
with the coming of the West* But It doesn^ tf jsecm 
to oe that* la^lying that history began in 1949 
is. a very constructive alternative. Is the 
Revolution to be treated as synonymous .with the 
life of the political entity, the P.R.cr Or 
should it be treated as a broader process Ojf, 
change and struggle? 

.(David Narot on Through' Chinese Eyes, Praege : 
1974) ' ' ^ 



But the' majority of t^ts that .<?iscussed 
point of v±< w overemphasized the* role of Westerrfe: 
lieeiected the self-interest motivation^ of some. 



I thi 



Europeans ii Southeast ASsia 



j Mining 
education, 
stressed b} 



and f9restry' techniques,, afericulturil 
housing, and ^religion are some of the 



the textbooks: 



[ from a historical 
s in Asia*"knd 



methods,^ political 
European contributions 



''The 9ld colonial system, which was widespread In 
Southeast Asia until 1945, was responsible f 3r 
much of i:he"economip growth and development jf 
the area.I.*Mining and scientific forestry a:e 
both of great value to the local population. 
(World Geography Today , Holt, Rinehart and 
- WdLnston, 1971, p. 330) 

'^The native peopled of Southeast Asia did not 
prove to 'be good workers." (p. 51)". . .The French 
alsp developed other kinds of plantations, and-, 
tried to do something about the conditions of 
ove^croyding in the-older id.ce areas* In the 
, footr hills north and northeast of Saigon, "they, 
, cleared away the forest and. . .they also tried 
to get peoples in the densely populated delta 
plains of thiirAnnam coast to move into the 
mountains and there to plant a variety of . 
commercial j^crqps." (p. 572) " * 

(The Wide Woyld , MacMillan; 1972) 
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"In the past, and even today, the local. people . 
have coctpialned that their own countries have 
not benefited fxcm the wealth produced by the' 
plantations ♦ The foreign businessmen have reaped 
the wealth, ±t is said ^ Yet, it" is true that 
the people who wjjrk on the plantations Icam 
how to grow and prepare^ew crops^. such as rubber* 
if they leave the plantation dnd return to their 
own villages, they are, able to plant these 
Crops; on their own-land»" (eaiphasis added) 
(The World Around Ds , Harcourt Brace Jo vanovich, 

1965, p* 108) , . 

^ •» 

"It. so happened that Europeans appeared. on the 
scene at a time when nearly all Asian rulers 
,were weak and unable to cQptrol their own 
• territories. The European^ who came to trade 
f eventually had to step in to/ rule, in order to 
protect their own trading c'ogipanres," 
(The World Today , Webster ^Graw-mil, 1971, 
p. 538) y 

"The Europeans brdught many changes to Southeast 
Asia. They* introduced plantation fanning. On • 
a plantation, one crop yas grown. It was a crop 
such as coff ee. . . .The natives were not pleased^ 
with tMs kind, of fayming because many of them - 
were forced to leave their villages and fields 
to work on the targe plantations. Thd Euro- 
peai^ also opened' up mines and then built roads 

- and railro^s into, the jungles to carry the 
products of , .the mines to the port cities. They, 
' introduced the Christian religion.^ They opened . 
scAoe^ and hospitals and then tried to end the 

^ many tribal wars." - 
(Exploring The Non-Westero World , Gltibe, 1971', 
p. 35D ' 



Professor Daniel Lev wrote thatf the Qver^emphasis on the'West in 
^bderri Southeast Asian history is a naturai f ollow-ufi to a preoccupatio 
with Indian- arjd, Chinese influences; in 'earli^^rl^iods: 

Despite the inttoduction, the actual discussion 
of Southeast Asia incorporates- a^number of 'out- 
dated and simplistic myths and assumptions that - 
are at least misleading and likely' to reinforce 
American condescension towards countries of -.the 
^ region. , . . ' ' * ./ ;- 

For example, at p. '432, 't\ie t^xt takes the 
usual first 'step of assuml&g that Southeast ^ * 
Asia had^llf tle but some cultiv^ttion techniques ^ 
until the. Indians* and Chinese 'came with higher lOO 
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cultures that the Southeast'^AsIalls were duly 
impressed by and so adopt ed ^ - Vaa-Leur's _ work 
should dispel such notions of culture^ change. 
* ^ But the point is that taking this view leads 
to the easy aWsumption^jLater that Sputheast 
Asia is merely receptive of the '^?e§t." 
Indeed, p* 435,^. the text goes on to state 
\ • that'"thfe afloption of western ways is going 
^ on moire swiftly than ever." This, the text 
explains, means that there are skyscrapers 

• • in Makati, nice houses in Kuala Lumpur, new - 
factories^ere and there, and so on. 

The essential view that the West is 
basically modem and good creepa in oddly ' 
here and there, as in the poknt at p. 437 
that King Bhumipol "has a western point of 
view and wants his country to learn such 

; western ways* as- may ''be usefiil to her." 

(Daniel Lev on Culture Regicjns in The Eastern 
Hemisphene, D. C^. Heath, 1971) 



Bi:ltlsh in Indijk 



The British receive much credit for their role in India: 



"For hundreds of years, Inaians had been 

governed by rulers who were not chosfen by , 
r the people. Those rulers often changed the 

laws to suit themselves. But, "from the British, 
^the Indians learned that there were other kinds 

of government^ ^ They learned two .big things." 

These two l3ig thiiigs turn out to be representa- 
/ 'tive govemmeivt and rule of law. I see what 

th^y are getting at,^but the way they have said 
'it impfli^s ^that tdie British came to India and ' 
^set jip representative government, which clearly 

was not t^e case. 

.•(Nancys Lanoue on The Indian Subcontinent , Allyn ( 
^ Bacon, 1971, p. 46} 



"During the many years the British occupied India, 
new ideas and ways were introduced. The British 
contributions to India were railroads, schools, and 
a European form of government/ Under British rule, 
the .people of India also.leamed' a little about 
manuf acturiilg " - 

(The World Around Us , Harco'urt Brace Jovanovich, 1965, 
p: 136) * ^ ' 



ERLC 



/fThg BrJjElsh brought the whole country together 

under national government." 

(Man The Toolmalcer , Follett, 1973, p. 262) 

15-7 
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"With all' the natural wealth that India has. 
It seems strange that so unich poverty shotH<i 
stlil be found within the peninstila.. The" 
cast^ system can take the blame for much of 
this situation. ; Those who dislike the British 
have blamed them^ f or India *.s_lack of progress/ 
' Thj^ claim 'is lunfair, for the British 
brought to India many of the material 
improvements the. subcontinent has received." 
( Eastern Lands , Allyi^ & Bacon, 1$68> p. 348) ' 

"...Such missionary activity benefited India 
bofh spiritually and materially v" 
( The Human Achiev^ent , Silver Buifdett, 1970^ 
p. 570) ■ . 

The imp]^ipation of the historical approach 

is that ^fiLth the coming of the British, French, . J 

and. others, India moved out of medieval darkness 

intd the light of industrialization. 

(Edward Dimopk on India-Pakistan ,' Cambridge, 1972) . . 

More attention . is paid to the Black Hold of. 
• . CaTcutta than to^lA^ British treatanent of 
* Indians. ' ^ ' 

(Loretta Ryan on*A World gistory , Ginn, 1969,. 
p. 384) / 



^One irate reader complained at length about the treatment of 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857: ' 



An example of one section that left me extremely 
riled dnd^left so much unsaid was that which dealt - 
with the' Lidian Mutiny of 1857. The authors in 
their two-paragraph description state th^t> "The 
primary cause of the. revolt was the issuing of 
new cartridges ^"that had been greased with animal 
fat." • -This is- view expressed by most British- • 
bom Indian histqrimis and officers of the British^ 
East India Company military. Few" British would want 
to admit 'that Company .rule yas haying at times 
disastrous effects on the economic, social, and 
religious fabric of traditional India. The bad . 
side of colonial rule was something'' these authors 
could not (would not?) understand. Indian 
historians, on tfe other hand, have at times parried 
the "mutiny" to an extreme by portraying it not^as - 
a revolt but as .an organized and carefully executed 
war pf independence. Would if not be more meaning- 
ful for a- student to realize that- there are quite 
a few interpretations to the "mutiny"? 
(Peter Kapenga on India-rPakistan , Cambridge, 1972^ 
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American Role in Asian History ^ ' • \ ^ 

• The role of the United States^ in Asian History is not 
neglected; textbooks focus oh American involvement in Japan and 
the Philippines: . " ' " • 



Japan 



The text discusses the relationship between the 
United States and the *Far East as a helloing 

relationship. For example, it explains the • ' ^ - - • 

opening- of Japan as a ref rectidn of ^American > 
concern for 'treatment of sailors and trade. 

» 

Once the dOors were open, notes the text, the 

Japanese adopted many- ideas x)f Western culture, ^ * 

As a result* Japan became the "most advanced 

and most powerful nation in the Far East" " 

within a few years. Later, after Americans 

"set out to bring democracy to Japan," Japan 

became democratic* Japanese viewpoints •ire-^ 

garding American intervention and occupation, 

however, are^not noted. 

(James HantKla on Knowing Our Neighbors in the 
Eas t em ^ Hemisphere , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1968) 

"After Commodore' Perry's visit, Japan's leaders 

realized their country was backward; They ^ , ; • 

began to build factories and railroads." 
( The Afro-Asian World , Allyn & Bacon, 1972, p. 168) ^ 
(The same sentence appears on p. 391, Our JWorld \ 
,and Its Peoples by the same author » ) ' ' r"* , ^ 

, Explanation of Japanese decision to' dpen doors 
' to Perr5^: "jPerry went tp Japan with a ^mall 

fleet' and succeeded in getting the Japanese • 

leaders- to .give hinf^a, little, attention. Perry * ' • ' ' 

returned the next year with a larger fleet. 

He brought with him things which the Japanese 
' did not have, among them a little railr6ad. , . .It 

must have been quite funny to watch some of the - . ^ 

stern Japanese lords riding on top of the little 

cars of Pferry's miniature railroad! He succeeded • 
, , in getting an .agreement with ..the Shogun...." (p* 377) 

[ ■ No mention of the big guns or the Japanese 
^ view of the "Black Ships." Story about railroad 

rides makes Japanese look ridiciilous- 

(Reader comment on Eastern Lgnds, Allyn & Bacon, \ 1968) ' 



^ A The United States' role in the Occupation is magnified: 

ERIC ; * >■ 15Q • - * , 
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"Democracy Comes to Japan" ,(p. 268Jt* 5Che - 
author'describes the system as if operated on 5 
paper apd implies that thanka^to the U.S. 
.Influence during the Occupation, the* Japanese * 
politicM system was rapidly transformed. This_ 
is highly simplistic and misleading r It ignores 
Japanese djBmocratic movements in the 1920 
Tt also conveys the impression that the Japanese 
are like silly putty^ . • , 

( Rea36F~comment on The Afro-Asian World, Allyn & 
Bacon, 1972) ' . » - 

"The United States' occupation authorities, who • 
ruled Japan for seven years, worked ha^rd to set 
new •directions for Japan. •••The occupation 
authorities institute^ many significant changes 
in Japanese life, Japan was given a democratic 
constitution,^ guaranteeing the peoplf the right 

' to participate in their government* Women were 
jgiven the vote* • • •Schoolbooks were rewritten to 
teach Japanese children the? ways of (democracy. 
The Japanese people had taken enthusiastically, 
to their new lorm of government, and to the dew 
freedom in their ^personal lives*^* 

. (The World Today , Webster McGraw-Hill, 1971, p. 585)- 

"After the war, a new govemm*ent was started 
in Japan with the help of the United States^ 
Although the. emperor remained, the new 
government .gave more freedoms to the people. 

. Lands were taken aw^y from large ^land-^ 
holders and divided ; fimong the people* Japan' 
wa]^ forbidden to have an army. Both men 
ancj women were giyen the right to vote. 
Japan recovered quickly from the war. Today, ' ^ 

_the Japanese goods ,are again being sold 
throughout the world and the people have 
the highest standard of living in "Asia." * 
(Exploring The Non-We^^erA World , Globe, 1971, ' 

•There is too mucfi MacArthur., - , 

(Ruth Howard on Japan ^ Today !s World in Focus , 
Ginn,'.1966) . 



United States .in the Philippines ' * / ' 

The relationship, between the United States, and the Phiiippines 
is . also seen as a teachers-student relatipnship: 



"Many people in the United -^'t^tes felt that the 

1^ . ; ' '160 1 



0 . , 
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Filipinos had the fight to be independent, but 
they did not feel that the 'Filipiiios- .were 
ready to govern, themseljres. For fhe first time* ' 
■ifl world history, a -conqueri-ng coimtry embarked 
on a nation-wide campaign to educate. a vaiiq&ished 
people in the ways bf a ..democra'tlc .government, ' 
^^^^^^ school tea(?hers sailed for the , 
.Philippines. Thpre were no English teachers for 
the new schools. Ihera were no maps, oo paper, 
no materials aJfyWd.. *a11 of these had to ' 

be sent, from America. Tmilppine children, 
attending school foB the first time, 'were taught 
English. Then they could read American books. ■ 
They .read ^erlcan history and learned about 
Washington, Patrick Henry, and our other 
American heroes." (p. 55) " 

"Between this young republic an^" the United 
States there is a bon4 of kinship apd- affection. . 
From. the end of the Spanish-American War in 
1898 until 1946, the United' S-tates government 
governed the Philippines. Du/ipg this period , ' 
phe Ame^rlcans traihed the people of the- Philippines' 

^elf-govemment, inttoduced a. gubllc-school 
system,v and helped improve dconomlc and social 
" ' t/M. ■ • ' Today «ur former pupil is one of 

■ • fclC^-- . '^^^ leading democracies of Southeastern Asia." (p. 5) 
;-l>^i-- - Despite the factj- that their country lies at 

•/•^"-l: " '-'^^e gateway to the Orient, the Filipinos are more ' 

- -.western than;eastem in their ways. Their culture 
■ ■ has been greitly 'influenced by three centuries of 
Spanish rule and by nearly fifty years of American 
. 'v' government.", (p. 6) . ' ^ 

(Understanding The Philippines . Laldlaw, 1968) " 



Dr. Mic^iael G^erTwho^^ spent ^three years in the Philit)pines, 



wrote; 



0 
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The American colonialist". emphasis "begins on the ' 

front cover with a picture of tlf? American 

Embassy. The map on the inside of the cover 

Refers, to the Philfpirirtes-'Ss "Philippine' Islaftds." 

This wah the tdrm^sed under American domination. ■ 

Several. quotations from the text reinforce the 

coionlallst approach: "The- Americans brought . 

many changes. Filipinos came very strongly into 

coqtact with modern ways of thinking and living." 

(p. 83) "The greatest influence of Americans was 

on our. public schools and in our health' program." V 

(p. 83) "The Firiplnos cooperated^th thg- • 

Americans,, and education advagiced/ffastex in the ; ' 

Philippines than in any other Asian land." (p. 84) ' ' 

(Storx of the Philippines . ■McCormtck-^M^^^o■ro i qaa) 

t I 
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Contemporary U.S. Role in Asia 

Characteristic of some texts is an en5)hasis on the American 
role in Asian humanitarian and technical affairs: . 

"Today many individual groups and governments 
are trying to help the people of imderfed and • 
underdeveloped countries. The^IL5. has heen a 
leader in these efforts. We have supplied food, 
tools, machines, doctors., engineers, agricultural 
experts; and many millions of dollars to many 
-such Countries. The main idea is to help 
people to help themselves." • ^ " ' ' 

( Your Country and The World , Ginn, 1966, *p* 1^9) ^ ' - 

* , VWith Western help, American Surpljas food, and 
improved jtransportation, the devastating ;. 
famines of a few decades ago are currently ^ 
.being thwarted." 
(Inside World Politics , Allyn & Bacon, 1974, p. 231) j 

"The technical cooperatidn program (of AID) has 
spread American techniques throughout the world 
and has helped underdeveloped areas start out on . 
the road to social and economic improvement." 
(World Geography , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1971, 
p. 54*) - ' . 

"The United States has tried to help many of these 
underdeveloped nations with money loans and gifts. 
It also sends Peace Corps workers who are teachers, 
-nurses and other trained people to any nation that 
. asks for them." ' - 

(Exploring World History , Globe, 1969, p. 578) 

"Missionaries teach people how to grow more and 
, better food. Some missionaries are doctors and 
nurses who care for the sick, As the people are 
helped, they are alsp, t aught ab out the W9rk of 

the church. — ^ ^ 

"The Peace Corps is' anothfer organization 
that helps people' in underdeveloped nations. 
Men and women in tlie Peace Corps , study about o 
the country where they are to be sent. They are ' 
trained to do the things -that are most needed 
^>y the people in that country." (p. 309) 

Here is a picture of worker's constructing a dam 
in India.- The text says: "This project is not 
being built in the United States^ It will not . 
r help the United States. 1fet money and aid from' 
' the United States are helping to"* build- it • 

' ' f62 
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'•How can this kind of help make life better* 
for people all over the world? How- could the 
underdeveloped nations improve -th^ir ways of life- 
without, outside help? * Whj is it better for 
people to woric together?" "(p. 311) 
(Han -and The Regions of The jforld. Bene'fic, 1974)-- 

' ' ' o ^ 

" ."(^ you think of any ways in whinsh'we could 

help people in other countries? . Maybe we have " 
"learned how to cure? a disease and the doctors in 

other countries do not know th'i^ yet. We could 

help them learn about it. We know a lot about 

traveling in space. ' Maybe we could work with 
c, other countries to help people learn about 

traveling In space." • . . * " 

(Communities We Build . Follett. 1973. p. 152), 

The following quotations are only a few of the passagefs^ excerpted 
from one book by Prof essor John Echols to illustrate a pteocci4)ation' 
with American- assistance to Laos: , ' 




Since the text was yritten by what appears- to have 
^been an ex-AID employee (aflthough I cannot prove ^ 
this), it is riot surprising tiHat examples of U.S. 
and other foreign aid are cit^d. 

.There fs mention o£ U.S; aid as tKe plane is 
flying from Bangkok to Vientiane. - "There were . , 
few roads. But. David did see one ^laclc-top o 
road over, which their plane flew most of,^the ' 
time. * ^That is the Priendship Highway, ^failt 
by Thailand and the United States,' said one of 
the Lao students.- *It goes across Thailand* ' 
and makes driving to. Bangkok very easy.'" <p. 10) 

"* This" is^ the National Education Center,' 

said hia, father. 'It i^ to help teachers 

learn tfo teach.' The United States helps by - • 

;sending teachers and people who direct the 

school and write needed textbooks.'" (p. 32) 

"^^ny of the buildings ^re new. They have * - 
been built with money from the United States. 
Agency for International DeVeXoptii^nt' (USAID) , 
Oiir govemm^ent is lending a helping hand to 
developing countries like Laos." (p. 33) - 



"If. we are tp help these people ^have- a 
better llfg, we mu'si: help them live, in their 
Country as it is." (p, 34)'. / 



(captiqn): "The people shown 1)elow are refugees 
•from the north who are living in temporary femses 
in ceTntrai Laos^_ Until they can* be permanently 
settled, the United States is providing ^od J 
-and emergency^ supplies (p. 75) , ' 

"TKIs is a (Kha) refugee camp,, built with help 
from the United States government.- There is a 
school jLn the village. The people are aiso • 
getting help with farming method's and health 
practices." (p, 86) ^ , ' ' * 

' < - ' - . • 

"With help from other countries, among them 
the United States, Laos is building schools 
and training teachers." "tp- .87) 



Professor Echols pomments: 



I don't believe -that the author is deliberately ' , ^ 
trying to say that the Laos have little initiative * , 
or influence, but one could 'get* that impression 
from some of the citations I have lifted above. 
.(John Echols on The Story of Laog , MacMillati, 1967) 

One reader observed some political' naivete in tjie reason 
* ' » ' ' ' - ' 

•offered by the text fo r all this American assistance to Asians r 

' ' ' c , ' ' 

"Why have other countries .sucli as tlie United * 
States, helped India build huge dams?" (p; 149) ^ " ^ 

Political naivete is reflected in' the answer: ' o\ 
"The U.S^ has 'helped India build dams because 
of its concern for thd many people in India 
who are starving for lack of fopd." (teacher's 
g&ide, p. 87) . 

(Patricia Genz on Journey Through Many Lands , 
Aliyn' & Bacon, 1969) ^ , , , ' 

In th/B precedi:ng texts the writers neglect to point out that 
humanitarian motives are sometimes very much mixed with those of 
s€jlf-interest. . A more balanced discussion would lessen the 
impression of Asia the weak as opposed to America^ the powerful • 
In .discussions qf. American military aud« strategic roles in Asia 
which follow, the^ emphasis is .also placed on American power. 
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U.S. Military and Strategy B 



Role^n A^ia 



The questionnaire did not ask readers to analyze textbook 

positions pn ConBu.nism. Nevertheless, * the readers-^f 31 books 

■ ' ' • . > ' ' ' ' 

reported that Coinmunism was seen as a threat to Asia; which 
♦/.'./ 

'* • ^ , 

demanded a strong American defense. This point of vi^ew appeared 

in botH elementary and secondary books — including those published 

in 1974 -as well as In the early 1960^'^s: . • ' ^ * 



toward a Better ' 
W^y of Life \ 




(Exploring The Non-Western World. Globe, 1971, p. 261) 

One^ finds the Cold War assumption that Communists, 
prozttoted: by Chl/ia, are lurking around trying to. 
overthrow goyeimm'en.ts in Southeast Asia', that all >; 
civil wars ^d internal dissension in Southeast \ 
Asian countries d^re inspired by Communists^ ' . - . ' ^ 
(Daniel Lev on Exploring The NoYi-Wasteni World s. 
Qlobe;, 19?1). 

"The thteat of Communism; . the need to work — . 

together to build industry, aiid the desire for ^<ij 

peace arid good' friendship with one another m$cy '-^^ \ ' 

bring greater regional unity j:o this subregion • 

in the years ahead." ' ^ , : \ • 

(Our World 'and Its P.eople ^, Allyri & 3acon, 197!j^ ' - • * * 

p, 453)' 4 . - ' , ; ' 
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^^th lack of adequate capital and technical 
training, the Indonesians become ripe for the" 
false promise of .Comunism." - , 

(World Geography , 'Ginn, 1974, p; 459). • 

'*The West realizes that if India is ^mable to 

create a successful democracy, the struggle . 

against "communism in Asia will be lost." - 

<Stoxry , of Nations , Holt, Rinehartand Winston^ 

1973, p, 561) . . ^ , 

» \^ 

''As. you read ear lier Jthe Cold * War was a. 
struggle between the free' nations and the 
Coiaminist nations.. Today, this struggle 
betwi^en freedom and Communism is* still going' 
on^ parvticujarly in Asia." ' ^ ' 

( Building The Modem World, Harcourt Brace 
Joyanovich, 1972^' p; 684) > ' 

'There is also a good deal of Cold War 
commentary in the text.- Communists are 
seen as ^6vil and everywhere to blame for 
^ntemal dissension; the United States is 
pictured as helping to bring progress and 
Stability.. 

(Daniel I*ev on Culture Rfegions In The Eastern 
Hemisphere , B. C. Heath, 1971) , 

♦ 

U.S. ;Rol4 In Defense Agairjgt' Commuhism 



"Ihi&' leaders of Cpmmunist China do not" 
believe in any form of ^coexistence.^. . ' "I^ 
Comn^nism- and democracy and free enierpxise. • • 
J. cannot continue to exist in the world, at the 
' same time.V The Chinese -Commxinists believe 

in a' forceful takeiDver "and the \ise, when ^ 
, they.^re ready,, of nufelear weapons. They 
* consider; tlie U.S. as their main enemy.* 
. Our country stands in the way, of their y 
plans to seize other countifies.*^ 
( Your Country , and The .World r Ginn, 19j66 , 
p. 407) . * ' ■ ^ 

"One of the mo*|^t active forces againaf 
Communism -has been the Unjfted States. 
' -We* hope to show Japan thalid.t iis better . 
to have a democracy and freecfom rather i 
than Communism." • , . . 
(How People Live in Japan , Benefic, 1972, 
P- 89) ^ 
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"The. Comsuhist challenge In Southeast Asia has . 
been of the greatest ' concern to the United 
States la the 1950^s, vl960*s and 1976's, • ••The 
United States' and other nations, cooperating 
with the United Nations, turned back the' 
invaders •^^^ The United 'States believes that 
to keep the vorld free and to let ne^ly • 
independent countries keep their freedom;- it 
is necessary to answer the Coiomunist^ challenge* 
It has dpne so in a number of ways^" (No ^ 
definition of the "free" is offered^) ' • 

'"..•Within each region there are new", 
nations coping with the problems that have , *^ 

come with independence. Some of these nations 
have become • Communist. The United States h^s * ' ^ 
pr-omised fre6 Asian nations help in resisting 
any attempts by Communist forces. to seize power. 
Beside^ offering military aid, the United States 
hopes .to help in the development of Asi^« 

(Reader comment on The Afro-Asian World , Allyn' & - i """ 
Bacon, 1972,^ p. 375) , * ^ ^ 



Viet Nam 



"There'is still no peace juQ the Far East. Viet- 
nam has been divided into two parts. The northern 
^ part is Comnfuriist. . It is trying to force Commimist 
rule- on. South Vie tnatti. ^United States' soldiers 
are in th^it -country trying to prevent it from being 
taken over entirely by^ the Communists'." 
( Exploring a Changing World , Globe, "1968, p. 445) 

"Red Chfha is usihgi its growing power throughout 
the. region. .. rif they (nations trying for 
democratic, forms of govenmient) fail, much of 
the Far.E^st will be closed to the people of the 
free world. American soldiers and arms have 
beetf sent to; Southeast 'Asia to help keep South 
Vietnam free of communism." 

(Expiprihg the Non-Western World , Globe, 1971, , 
. P^ 22>) 
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"The^United States has* sent more and more men * ^ 
* ^ to South Vietnam to keep that land fre^ from /» 
; ^ Communist rule. Working with the Vietnamese, 

our government hope^s to bring peace tJP that 
^ troubled part of the world." , 
• ■ ^ ; (Ibid,, p.- 351) . ' • 

''ihe Vietnam War was a long and .terrible war^ but 
> , it- prevented North Vietnam from taking over South 
Vietnam." • . - • ■ . ^ 

Q " - (Building The Modern World, ^Harcourt Brace ' ^/ 

Jovapovich, 1972, p* 688) ^ ■ ' / 
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tfestem* Ethaocentrtsia fg the Selection and Organization of Materials 

^ While 20 readers reported selected terms or phrases that 

# * * 

cduld be edited to reduce t:ultaral. arrogance,- 4iiany more readers 

^ * >> * — * 

, replied th^t Western ethnoc.entrlsm 3jas deeply rooted in the 

ppplcB selected fpv coverage and the organization of materlaXs* 

Jean and Donald Johnsoq wrote th^t textbook authors should ask 

'^different questioQS* ^ ■ ^ 



The, sua -effect of the text would not he 
lessened by editing out selected pTirases':, 
Whole new areias would have to be added » For, 
*' example, instead of worrying about .editing 
out that caste is based on "social inequal- 
ities" it would be more profitable to consider 
how caste gives meaning and security to life " , 
or the advantages and disadvantages of a 
society based on dharma rather- than competition. 
In what ways is nationhood relevant to che 
» Indian experience? How has India "^dealt . with'^ 
this diversity?*.. To some extent the same 
criticism applies to Chiiia, Rather than 
% constantly discussing who is Inferioif'or 
superior in the family system, wouldtf^t it 
be more accurate to .describe the Confucian 
family system, as it actually .operated in. its 
own value system? The cultures of Asia ^rd 
viewed in this text not so much' froor* either 
. outside or inside, but rather .fxom some 

aB^stract historical point of view which sees ^ ^ 
events marching on in a straight line almost 
independent of the people who are ^artioipating 
in it. The societies are not presented so lauch 
as ^exotic or alien as they are I'ifeless and 
robbed of any human drama which might dr^aw'' 
young students into the ne5cus~rbf^-Indian,_ 
Chinese, Japanese, or Southeast Asian l±ie~^ 
and culture. . / ' - . 

(Jean and Donald Johiison on Exploring World 
Cultures, Oinh, 1974). . 

Awareness of Ethn ocentrism ^ • ^ . 
1 : ; " • ' 

Many texti>ook authors are evidently unaware of the extent to 

which the self-centered outlook permeates their work, slanting 

the presentation of Asia. The following excerpt is. from the 
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^teacher's guide to a text which* enphasizes^ the^ poverty of Asia.. 
It received an ethnocBatrism "scpre" of 6 out of A possible 
8, which w^' one of the highest in the sapq^le of books reviewed: 



"One of the objectives of the" text is to 6how 
ttet people h^ve different ways^of thinking • 
» and behaving and that these *ways repres^t 
richness and strength,' not 'ii:Q>overishinent 

(Exploring the Kon-Westem Worlds Globe, 1971, 
teacher's guide, p. 3) 



4 

Texts which truly convey the r;ichness and strength of Asia 
are less coitoon than those preoccupied with impoverishment and 
weakness. • The following objective is from a teacher's guide 
which is, mbre conscious; of what* it 'and many texts do: 



"The pupil 'come? to' appreciate the basic 
American Values, which majce the United 
States distinct from^oth^r nations." . ' 
(Coimiunities Around the World , Sadlier^+^J^^^^^**^^ 
1971, p. 8) • ' * 



3» Minor Themes Asians as Superior or Inscrutable; Asia^Centeredness; 
Eclecticj-sm T. ^ . ' ' ~ 



Th^ approaches discussed in this section are not dominant in ' \s 
the text's^ However ^ no description of the books would be complete / ' . 
without some attention to^these less influential, but existent, ' * 
models of ;t bought: ' • ' • ' ' 



a. Asians as superior ^ 

b. Asians as -itfscru table 

c. The.As^a-centered .approach 
■ Eclecticism " 
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a. The Aslans-as-Stiper'lor Approach 

The Asians-as-Superior approach is rare:. Only 10 readers 
reported scattered examples of this point of view, which takes- 
several forms. One reader gave as an example a comparison 
between European and, Chinese history; which notes early Chinese* 
technological superiority: : 



Comparisons between Asian countries and Western 
countries were favorable to the Asian countries. 
"When Europeans were not far- past the Stone Age, 
the Chinese were working in metal, developing 
writing, constructing impressive buildings^ 
weaving silk, practicing advanced farming, and 
raising ^domesticated animals/' 
(Alida Kratnoff on The World in Our Day , Oxford, 
19Z3, p. 116) 



Contemporary comparisons favorable to Asia are also made oh, 

* • ' .. 

occasion; for instance, Japan's literacy rate i^ extolled* 

• «. ' * 

"Japan's literacy rate is close to 100%',' 

• ranking among the highest in the world. 

It is distinctly higher than that of the / 

• United States." - 

(The World in 'Our Day , Oxford, 1973, p. 137); 

One reader pointed out that. students might read twi attitude 



'that Asia is supei^ior into some texts:* • 



Are Asian cultures presented as, superior to 
the Western?- • 



'A 



Oncfe- again it depends on what the student is looking 
^ £oVf^ It is riot the Intention of the editors to \ ^ 
•* ^ ' 'present Asians aS superior, but since sttidents 
, 1 are to '^iyit erpr et for - thfemsel veg^ # >I^ve had students * ' } 
* ^\ complete Vblume I"ariT conclude tliat Hinduism was " '* 

'\ the most profotmd set of ideas fn the universe.. 
^ /(Wilson Kratz^on Through Indian Syes ,Praeger, 1974) / • * 

'The Asians-as-sugerior ^'pybach was quite rare, how^e)f, and 
most cyf the examples the readers did find were really attempts to 
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seize student JLuterest or token concessions to Asian culture. 

The questionnaire defined "superior" in an open-ended way, 
asking for examples in which Asians were portrayed as more spirittial, 
artistic, ^otlc, or* "other." More often than not, the citations 
they came up -with fall under the heading of the exotic. In one 
anthropology text, for younger children, for instance, the child's 
first introduction to' any Asians is to a group of headhunters: - - 
"India, where the Nagas live, is in Asia. Asia is the largest of 
all the continents. About half of *the world's people live in Asia... 
The text goes on to make much of the 'f ear%pmeness of these people: 

"How would you like to have headhunters fo;r 
neighbors? Would you expect them to be 
friendly to each other?" (p. 80) "For hundreds 
of years therd have been stories about the Nagas 
of India. * They were headhunters! They were 
feared by everyone. . ..Finally, in 1936, an ' ^ 

arithropologist decided to study the Nagas. To 
do so he lived in one of their villages for 
a whole year. By that time, the Indian 
government had made headhunting against the 

law. But the Nagas^ were still a dangerous . . 

people. They still sometimes hunted heads!" 
(p. 81) "...If you were to walk through the big 
carved doors of a morung,'you would see a . t 

scary sight* Human skulls! Nagas believe 
that skulls bring respect and good luck. So 
in earlier fimes when they fought their 
enemies, they also hunted heads.' They 
respected wartibrs w)io had cut off many 
heads. Now headhunting is not allowed. So 
today, Nagas- collect monkey or pig skulls 
instead. They even carve heads frjDm wood 
to remind them of the old. days." (p. 8$) * 
(Inquiring. About . Cultures > Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1972) • . ' - 

^.^^^^^^ P^^^^, Philippines, the only^descripfeion 

of one ethnic group is cbncemed solely with their colorful, 
dress: - - 
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'*Moro tribesmen, sea-^oing, gypsies whose pirate ^ 
ancestors were converted to the* Moslem f^ith - * 

centuries §go, make up a color fxil seg men t of 
• the population of .Zamboanga. On land or sea, 

the Moros are a dazzling sight in their rainbow- ' . ^ ^ 

colored sailboats and their gaudy clothes. 

Dressed in brilliant pantaloons, turbans, scarves, ' 

and fezzes, with loi\g curved swords by their ■ - . 

sides, the Mbros look like characters come to 

life from the pages of the Arabian Nights." 

(gnderstanding the Philippines , Laldlaw, 1968, 

pp. 34-35) 

. # 

Such examples really deserve a category of their own: the 
sensational apprx)ach. They are not moth better^than a third type of 
example readers offered as possible indications of an Asians-as-superior 
^ approach, in ^hich an Asian people is referred to, as "friendly, fun-loving. 
Such characterizations, however well-meaning, mask a subtle condescension 



and suggest a 



childlike natur^ in need of guidance, if- not domination. 



b. Asian Ins(irut;ability Approacl\ 

, Questionjzb in the approaches and assumptions section, asked if Asian 
cultures were' p^-esen ted as "inscrutable" or, "mysterious." Only seven 
readers recorded examples of^tMs approach in texts and it did' not pre- . 
dominate in a'ny book in our sanipie. . Many of the examples offered by 

readers have {much in comipon with the sensational approach in that they 

' i' ' ' ' 

emphasize the unusual. The inscrutability approach is characterized by 

the addition' of a layer of mystery or incomprehensibility. 

. One reader* noted that i>re8enting Asia as mysterious is sometimes 

used as a device to arouse student interest in Asia; she argues, howevef , 



that the ultimate goal should be to de -mystify Asia; 



"The early history of Asia may seem somewhat 
mysterious and strange to some of your students. ♦ 
Perhaps you pan use this aura of strangeness and 
mystery to help create Interest in. the unit." 
(pp. 67-68) While the assumption of the authors* 
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is that Asia is not mysterious, and while using, . 
student interejst (even if it is misinformed) 
to lead^ the students into a real study of Asia 
Mght be a good tactic, the teacher *s manual 
doesn't emphasize enough that the the goal 
should be to de-mystify Asia. * - 
(Zelda S. Bradburd on Building the Modem World , 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972) ' 



India is one country that is frequently presented as being difficult 
to understand: ^ . * 

"India has long been thought to be a place of 
wonders~a land of exotic mystery, astounding 
magic, and abounding wealth" is the first 
sentence • (p* 1) ' "It is perplexing to the 
Westerner.. (p» 47) "ALl in all there has 
been and still is enough contrast in India to » 
Arouse both wonder and horror*" (p, 2), 
(David Deli on India, Ginn, 1968) 



In particular, Hinduism is described several times in terms that 

^ , * 

emphasize "strar^e** and "exotic" practices: • ^ 

"On the other hand, many Hindus became more 

concerned' with the outward symbols^^of their ' * 

religion thati with its deeper meaning. They 

worshipped thousands of go^ds and offered , 
' blbody sacrifices* to them. They became . 

fatalistic about life, passively accepting the* 
> evils about them. Fanatical holy men achieved 

fame by half-starving fhemselves or by per- 
forming incredible feats' like lying for years 

on a bed of naJLls. In such ways they hop^^ 

tb frefe their souls from the burden of flesh ; 

and to become one with Brahma." * . 

( Past to Present , MacMillan,^1963, p. 51) ^ ' / 

* 

■J 

Another reader lamented the failure to explain certain aspects of 
Hinduism: 

Asian inscrutability approach? Yes, Hindu - 
beliefs are unexplained, .^and the Hindus look a 
foolish, if not inscrutable;' See above IV 7^. 
For example: '""Caste divisions,, were'^thought ^ 




to be set by divine law/ and could not 
. ' be' changed.", (p. ^91) - Unless the student 
learns somethiiig»> more about the:^ origins af 
this belief he will assume that Hindus are 
unreasonably stubborn and ignorant. 
(Reader comment on You and the World ^ 
Benefic, 1968) ^ 

To the extent tlWt students are not given some tmder standing of 
Asian social and cultural forces, they- may be tempted to think of 
Asidns as foolish b^caJse their practices seem simply inexplicable. 
As'a result, while there may be some merit in attracting student__ 
interest through mysteiry, the rare examples of the inscrutability 
approach also have clear potential for Western ethnocentrlsm. 

c* Asia-Centered Approach 

/ 0 

The Asia-centered approach minimizes ethnocentrlsm and focuses 
on understanding Asi^ within its own cultural value systems and 
histories J In its archetypical form, it al^o makes an effort to 
get beyond tihe exotic .or alien nature of some social customs .and 

■promote student empathy with Asians. Although it is eclipsed^ 

progress-oriented and ethnpc^ntr.ic approachejs in the text, traces 
of this model appear in 97 texts. It is doml.nant in 57 books and 
^he exclusive. approach In 18. . The fact that it does appear is an 
encouraging precedent to point out to publishers and textbook authors ♦ 

Presenting Asia as Rational Within its Own Context and Cultural 
Value Systems ^ a ; - , 

The most frequently noted aspect of Asla-c.enteredness was an 

effort $o present Asi^ as rational within its own context and cultural' 

value systems; readers reported *68 examples. Mark Willner, a teachej 

t) 

Who uses Paul Welty-*a The Asians with ninth graders a,t Mldwood' High 

School in Brooklyn^ New York, wrote: . ' - z 

. • . t * * 

■ 174 • . 
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We.lty*s basic assumption is that Asians are 
people- who, as with other huinan beings^ hope 
for "..•a future, when they will have enough 
to ea't, comfortable homes, education icor their , 
children , medi<:al services and medicine for- 
their sick, respect foi: ttiemselves as indi- 
viduals, freedom, peace and political stability 
and security." (p. 311) This' assumpition in- 
forms the approaches with which ^the book's* 
contents .are treated, and. the manner in which ' 
these ace to be digested by the reader. .>fodern-. 
ization, change, and growth are seen as neces- 
sary and important only' if Asians view them 
this way. And where this occur;s,' it is not in 
derogation of traditional value's. 
(Mark Willner on The Asians , Lippincott, 1973) 



The same reader demonstrates how it is possible to discuss 
marriage in contemporary China in the social context of the traditional 
arranged marriage- system:. . " . * 



'•Whereasvtoarriage was formerly a family affair, 
it is novMijIten an* ideological affair, especially 
if one, or both, persons are party members. One of 
the members of their party cell, or their dis- 
cussion or work group, may act as* a middleman in 
the marriage preliminaries. Instead of judging 
the marriage from the point of ^iew of the family, 
the suitability of the match may be 'discussed in , 
terms of the advantages that their union will 
bring to the party and the stater'^-^ . • 

(Oie Asians , Lippincott, 1973^ p. 195) 



Another reader reported that an elementary text from the Taba 
Program in Social Science, People in States , provides a valuable 
anthropological perspective on Japan. She emphasized the importance 
o|^avoiding editorial&ingrand cultivating a matter-of-fact tone in 
doing this: ^ . . " , ' 



The Taba program emphasizes attaining concepts. <r. and 
. its authors have successfully introduced such con- 
cepts without making value-judgements. For example. 
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they depict the life of one Burafajn&i. From . 
the text we leai^n that a BurakumlS doesn't . 
look different from other Japanese but he • / 
hasn't the freedom of other Japanese in 
determining employment, marriage, or educa- 
tion^despite the fact that a law was passed 
100 years ago forbidding discrimination.* 
The authors present the Burakumin's situation 
witliout bringing- in a >essage" or using a tone 
that suggests disapproval*. This,' of course, 
ailows the student his 'genid.ne' response. An- 
other example is their presentation of women. ^ 
They, describe one mother whose days primarily 
consist of cleaning", cooking, visiting frierids^ 
and studying in order to be able to help with 
her children's homework. Another young woman 
i^ employed in a TV factory and we see her on 
an assembly line with 50 other women. Another 
woman in the country is the ^farmer of the 
family, since her husband Inust work at another job 
to support the family. The author's presenta- 
tion allows the student to criticize and/or 
admire the role .of women in Japan:. 

Thp authors avoid any criticism but they 
do allow the individuals we meet in the text 
to reflect on and often cri'tize themselves 
or their situation, and the student is free 
to agree or disagree with that individual. 
For example, Mr. Tanaka is proud of Japan: 
"No other nation ha s a co nstitution forbidding 
it ever to go to war again." (p* 108) 
(Jutinko Tozaki Haverlick on ^People in States , 
Addison Wesley, 1972)' > 



. A third reader mentioned the importance of including Asito authors 
in any effort to see Asian cultures as rational within their 6wn value 
systems: ' j \ • . • . - 

I do like this section on the Japanese bath, ^ ^ » 

which is written by a Japanese. The reasons * ' 
for the bath sound very appropriate indeed • ^ 

and there is none of the sense of tlie foreigner 
looking in..... 

(Andrea Miller .on Japan , Scott Foresman, 1971) 



ERIC 



One reviewer, gave this .example from a paperback 'on Thailand for 
junior high school students to show how a book caught the spirit of a 
Thai pt>int of view: 
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-The' author has taken pains to explain the feeding 
of the; priests in Thai terms: "One q5> the moSt ^ 
conmbn forms of giving Is feeding the ^Buddhii^t \ 'c 
iPOT^jlis, who live on the generosity of the c6mm^lnity. c 
Each\orning the monks go forih with their- bagging • 
^ bowls. They caTl at houses and shops or stand in 

the streets' waiting fdr contributions of rice/ • ^ 
, ^urry, or fruit. They do not ask for a .contribution^ 
^ and they receive oiie in silence. It is rather the ' ' " 
giver who states his thanks for the opportunity Co 
gain- merit through performing a goi)d deed-.",. 
(Fern Ingersoli on Thdilon^ fi-inn, ^^'lij f>/HJ.^ 

Elgin Heinz 's remarks on "begging bowls" also demons tWte hc^w 
* important it is to explain. Asian viewpoints on generosity: 

, Incidentally, on p. 91 of the Japan- unit was one 
of my favorite animadversions, the ''begginjg" bowl. 
.In pur culture, the- word is pejorative — a, .beggar 
is contemptible.^ The Buddhist monk' does not beg. 
He carries an^alins bowl in which householders may 
place offerings, thereby acquiring merit. One of 
our- major sources of misunders^tanding with people 
of Buddhist countries is this differentiation. The 
U,S. has been the most generous nation ia history — but 
as donors we expect to be^ th^ked for our gifts. In 
a Buddhist culture, however, since the donor acquires 
merit by giving, he should, in a/^sense, thank the 
recipjLent for giving him the opportunity to improvje 
his spiritual status!" • , • ' 

(Elgin Heinz on People In Change r East . Asia, Addison 
Wesley, 1975) - v 



^ Presenting Asia Within its Own Historical Context 

Tlje historical context presented in the text is aH$o important. 
The reviewers of 24 books reported tba^ an effort was made to place 
the history of an Asian country^^^riTnitr an Asian context. is the 

antithesis to the emph^^is on^^erican and European history found in 
some developmental approaches. While some texts do not deal with 
history at all, the comments from one reader illustrate the usefulness 
of an Asian historical perspective in those that do; 
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One good example of the book^s. Asia-centere^ness Is^ . 
' the fact that i4: includes a discussion^ p» 104 ff 
, of the traditional tribute system*of fdreign^ rela- - 
• _^ tions, and then. discusses the Opium JJar and what 

followed under the rubric of '^Europeaas rejected - 
the Manchu system of foreign relations,'^ p» 107 f^f. 
The tribute system* is rarely discussed in secondary 
level materials, an^ the 19th-century conflict, is ? 
discussed simplistically, either in terms of Chinese 
refusal to trade, or in terms of the morality of 
opium' trading. The author of this book is sufficiently 
grounded' in th^ facts of Chinese history to be able ^ 
to tell this story reasonably objectively. 

(David Narot on China, Houghton, h^fflin, 1972) . ' 

'Promoting Student Empathy with Asians ^ 

Readers observed tfiat careful use df language was the crucial element 
in, promoting student empathy with Asians^ a trait found in 34 textbooks 
in the sample. The following selection shows how the Japanese home can . 
be treated positively instead of negatively as so many texts do In emphasizing 
its lack of furniture and the fact that in many families all of the memb^ers 
sleep xn the same room:' - 

The teacher's guide instructs the teacher to "fell the ^ ^ 

cl^^^s that peoplft^il over tlie world admire traditional/ ^ ^ • ' / ^ 
Japanese /homes. /The homes are designed so that each raom - 
caa be useif^'in many different, ways* .. .Ask the childr'en: 
Would you*lilce to spend a night in a Japanese^ home? Do' . 
you think you would enjoy living ^in a Japanese home?", - . 

This .^ort of approach also helps build empathy. " 
(Rolaad-^L^nge' on Living in Places Near and Far MacMillan, 
.1969, teacher^s guide, p. 105) / / • , ■ 

; ' ' ^ . ^ • — . ' ^ ^ ^\ ^' 

The same .reader^also points out the value o^ style and tone iti another . 
elementary school *^t ex t. Living in Japan . He is replying to question 4b 
"Does the text develop empathy for other cultures? . If so how?" 
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Yes. .iy showing children in everyday occupations, 
' " ; - '/ many of which are like their *own, and by asking 
them to observe the correspondences ♦ Also by ' 
• '* ^ wording such as "People also live and work outside 
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.of tdkyoy People have f\m there tapV Wtot kiiids . .^r... ' , ^ 
of work ialght they do? ,How do you .think the people ^ - * 
4 hav6 fun?" (p» 13). The book irefets to '-^JapaiXesj?. * ' [ 

people." "Japanese boys and. girls,'*, and, of ten- * ^ . 

^ simply to "peoj^.^^ or "girls and boys*" Thus it* , ' . ' - ' 
identifies .the objects of referral as "people^.", \, • * . . 
"girls," or "boys" rather than as "Japanese.'^ -* 
The text ^s excellen^ in this respect^;- . - ^ /- 

~ (Roland Lange on" I4^ving in Japan , American, 1971) 

Qetting Beyond tlie Exoiri.c and Alien . ' * 

Useful suggestions £or gel;ting beyond the exotic or alien nature 

of soke Asi^n" customs were found in" 24 books. Here. are^ sdtae' techniques 

- • ' ^ V 

*and approaches which other publishers ,and teachers might use: ' ^ 

' • * • . " < 

^ ■ ' ^ ..... ^ — 

, ' The teacher's guide forl^ reading readiness uiiit ; ^, 

in tfte Taba Program ro£fers this suggestion for " • ^ ^ 

* ^introducing a poster of driving cattle to the 'rice 
.-^ fifelds> "Any expressions of distaste should be ' / * 

alloxed, buf the teacher may 'respond with questions -^ ,> ^ \ • 
^ such, as 'How So you .suppose fie feels?' ^Why do ^pu • . '^C 
*l * say so?^ 'Does anyone else have suggesjtipn?' " .* ' * ' 

*v. (Loretta Ryau^-on 'People in families, Addison' Wesley, , ^ ' 

, ia72^' teach^r^l^ guide, p. 37) , ^ . 

. \ , ' , ^/ ^ ' ^ , .^'^ 

' • . ' ' ■* ^ • * ' ' 

Another teacher' s. guide gives'sojae directions oh^^discussing "allen^ 

behaviot with students: " ^ \ . ' . ' n 



"Ask the- class to read the text and the, caption ^nd ^ 
* answer 4:he question*. Then ask: , ' \ , ' - . 

•'How do youXfeel about behavior like this?' ' • ' 
.''We don't, usually sit on the flopr when we eat 
and drink. People 'drink t^ea in' the United States^' 
'' ^ but ^we don't have any special ways of preparing it 

• • -or drinking it.' ^ ' - • 
' ' \' 'How might yoM feel* if your-^ent .to Japati and you^ 

♦ V wete the only person* notv^itting on' the floor to ' 
'\ - .''eat?' . • ' 1 \ ^ ^ 

^ ' 'I. might feel strange.' ' y ' 

^ ' j ^ * ^Why is this kind of behavipr atrangei when you ^ ^ 
• \ ^tiiink^^about doin^ it in the United^States*, but ' ' 

**not when Vow think about^ doing it xn. andthei;^ [ 
coun'trydr in^.a Japanese restaufant?'^ f 
• , 'People have learned t6 do* differeiife things . , 

/ ^, because th^y live*. in "different places. These 
.th*ings don't s*eem strange when everyone else 
; ,^ s Mp^B them.;'!* J . ^ • 

( Communities w^ Suild^ Eolle'tt, 1973^^ teacher's guide, p.* 51) 



. Zelda Bradbu^ji points ojxt how end-of -chapter questions tai^t 
deepen understanding and discourage ethnocentrdcity: \ ^ , ^^ 



"Here are statements by Mao Tse-tung..- ' • ' ; '• 
1» 'Of ail the thijtgs in./t1he worid«, .people 'are'.. ' ^ 

the*jno8t pirecious/* ^. • ' > 

2^ '^'Ou'r, duty Is. to .Hpld'OurseXye^' r^sponsi)>i'e to * , 
• the peoplfe. * ' \ [\ J- .. .. . ' ' ' 

3. Anyone should be- allowed to speak- out-, so long 
" /as he jo^ns to' be helpfui.^ ■ \ 
Try to- use these statements to desExibe what you think 
the Communist party in' the. People *s Republic of China 
is trying :to Whieve." (pi: 317)^ 

Apother exam'p>^> after chapter .describing caste system: - 
- 'iWhat are «)me . advantages' to having a fixed place in 
society? What are sbme advantages of living in a 
society in which you can change your way 'of liying?" (p* 

( The Social Sciences , Concepts and 'Values Harcourt Brace 

Jovanovich, 1975) ^ , ^ r \ 



The wording of the text i's cited several times as ^n example of 

providing an Asia-centered approach,. The example Wlow, cited by 

Frank and Phyllis -Smart©,* w^s offered as one way to demystify the 

"strange." A^key feature to n'otice is. the use of open questions 

rather than -declarative* stateiaen^ to provoke thought;-, 

• . ' • ' ' : ^ • ./ . • ' . ' 

. . * "Though we may -find it har^ to take mysticism and 

r asceticism seriously, Indian .transcendental ideas - ./ 

spread, to China and Southeast Asia, and influenced ; .^-I^." 
Christianity as well. . Such- a career requires^ i^s *to ''^ - 
adjust our usual, habits of thou^t and ask ourselves 
what we would do and how we .might behav^ if it . - 

really^ Were true 4:hat. reality lay behind the world 
' ' of sense. How d^ we know that it does tiot?c How 
;*^^ do yon know that the Indian mystics^ were not on ' 
S the right track after 4l3|, and that it is we modems 
who are cha/ti^ng^ after illpsions? • Many people in ^ 
.our. tijne have asked themsblves this question* 
. Many people in every age bf the past', from the time 
' when such ideas. first cllearly came to be" formulated, 
have been fascinated by these qtug^^tlons. ^ It would ^ 
be absurd to, scoff and-pay no attention, or refi^se 
» to take Seriously ideas thajt" sustained one of the ^ ^ - 
y\ world's greatest and most successful civilizations."' 
(The Ecumene , Harper 6 Row, 1973, p. 132) - * 
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^ Bolaifts^ange shows faow this ^aoe positive approach may-be^ 
, executed in less enxdite language for elementary sefeol studenEs: 

J6stivals are "having, fun in*^specdLal ways^" 
TTejaples, shrines, and the kabuki stage ^tsl ^ 
"special places." These are concepts that ^ - - ^ 

/^all children Hinders taad-jin, their own dilture. * 
(Living in Japan , American, 1^71)'- 

" « * ' 
This avoids the allrtoo-connaon rehdency of referring to **strange* 

customs or ''slow^aov^ng" kabulci.- ' • - 
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Asian Contributions 

One aspect of the Asia-centered approach which, the questionnaire 
did not mention wasfehe tyeatment of Asian cdntributions to world 
civilization. Four readers made a special point of this/and gave 
these examples: ' * 
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"Thus our American- heritage has befen influenced 

• by the cultural* contributions of the .Oriental^ • 
.Indian, and Latin American citizens whose ances- 
tors long ago developed cultures; and ciyijtizations 
in Asia and the Americas." 

( Human Adventure » Addison Wesley, 1972, p. 103) 

"Sometimes we are led to believe* that the only 
important civilizations in the Middle Ages were 
those, in Europe* ,But in Asia, too, theper'were 
highly developed societies that gavc-Ta^ii to ' . ' 
^ the modem world. Many of the |^5ods that .we're 
. in demand in Europe after the Crusades came 
from the Far East. So' Europe and^Asia became 

• more closely linked as traSd^between them grew. " 
As the- result of this trade', the period of 
.discovery and "exploration* began. .Arabic 
numerals were jinvented and llater brought to 
Europe by Arab tradefS. Hipduis introduced^ the 
zero and t^hp* decimal into, mathematics. v^' 

- Craftsmen ^learned to make steel, soap and glass. 
The aehievemenj(:s of-^ndia under^ the Guptas were 
carried ea^t^ feo ''gMtmi, Burma and evenf to the 
island of llava."^^: ' ' , ^ 

, (Exploring World History , Globe, 1969, p. 165) 
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"Instead of using, the traditi^^nal apprcPach that 
studies a xmit on medieval Europe and theit a 
separate unit on Asia, let us' standooff and look 
at both areas in the same uni€. The Significance 
of our title then becomeg clear. .Otir study of 
the East in this perio^will prove as valuairie 
as our stxidy of the wSt.-..We catitnot neglect 
such questions involv3E^g important aspects, of 
the cultural history of W Asian pgyer because 
^we do not assQciate it with the history oi Western 
civilization. We must recognize that we have 
much to learn from the East as well as from the 
West." ^ ^ ' 

(World History' , * A Cultural Approach , Ginn, 1969^' 
p. 159) ' ' ^ - ' . 

• r ^ 

"And it is no't oiU.y the "Chipese who are in- 
fluenced by .Chin^^s past* In the United States 
and all oth^r nations ^,n which there are books, 
a debt of gratitude is owed to China for^ the 
Invention of printing. The people of the^ world 
alsa owe a^^ebt to China for its otK6r Inventions 
and discoveries." (*p. 120) and /^st of all, 
the United States owes a debt of gratitude to 
the tKousands of' Chinese who -have Come hfere.to 
build a new way of life far ^themselves to help ^ - 
build America.* Thus the culture of China, ^ \ 
wliich is thousands of years old,' has had its 
effect on the United States of Amterica, which' ^ 
is only a]>out two hundred years old . " (p*. 121) 
J ^oices of Ancient Civilizatigns , Leswlng^ .1971) 



^ Requirements for Success in .the Classroom ' 



It is j>9ssible for a book to.combllve all of th^ foregoing "aspecits of 

the Asia-centered approach and still not Win rjeader approval. One 

• \ * ' ^ 
scholar had reservations about a book which Incorporate all "dimeifisibns 

of the Asia-centeredf model. 'He pointed out that the abstract;Lon level of 



texts must be geared to students^- that photographs must support an 
Asia-centered model, and that Weste^L^is'tory^must -itself not be -neglected 
'|.n the. effort, to ''provide an Asian ^r spec tive. \ 
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The approach here is presumably "4," Asia-centered. • 
' The attecipt is to show China and Japan as societies. 

which grev naturally from a given geographical aiid 

histo.rical setting. The problem i^ that so iiftle • ^ . 

of •the setting is^'given that we are dealing always "i 

with abgtifactions: Cdnfucian thought ,-and its 

permutations in Japan, Marxism-Leninism, Shinto, •.« 
I Buddl^ism. Big ideas are .flowing in the |)ackground, 

but there are few ripples of enough subs'tance to 

make us want, to stcJp and- dive deeper. The few 
J photographs do nothing to enhance the text. 

a) If the exposition and layout were. more rational, 

the cultures discussed might seem more rational in ' i 

this or any other context. \^ ■ 

- b) The text constantly asks the stt^ent for empathy, 

put gives very' little to go op.> Ideas in the abstract, 
, a generalized "people" are not sources of ejnp^thy so 

much as boredom. THere are no individuals in this 
. book; [there are] a few names and dates, Ibut] fio 

blood, sweat, tears.. -v. ; . . " • 

c) ^ For what historical context there is,' it is 
Asian; not even a> cross-reference to Western history 

• to help orient the student. ' ' 

d) Social .customs are npt* discussed except in the 
abstr^act. There .is nothing alien in tl^e di-scussion 

of -ideas; on the other hand it is a little patronizing .\ 
(at best) to assume orle can give an overview of 
what might best be called** "national character,'.' 
tjjough that term is not used, of both China and- Japan, ) 
in terms of a kind of ^inbellecttial-hi^tof ical develop- 
ment, in eighty-odd pa^es. . " >^ ' 
(S. E. Solberg" on East Asia, Pendulum, 1975) . 

• * • ' 

Nevertheless, tljere are Asia-centered texts which -do succeed in 

the classroom, as this teacher who uses Twentieth Century Asia 

demonstrates. She indicates that the book combines developmental - 

assumptions with an Asia-centered approach that does fostdr empathy: 

^ In addition to a basic developmental approach, ag^* 
I** V(i (indicated before, the ^ticles are* Asia-centered 
^n^d present rational views of 'the three cixltures in 
- the;.r own context aifd value. system. The I7estem 
i comjiarison'is a r^esuXt of having read Asian view^ ^ 
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reflected upon both cultural value systems. Fpt , 
exaJple: :he'' article "Marriage Before Love"' (p. * 
u^u^lly precipitates an iiomediate reaction of "horror," 
but as students refle'ct on the Indian and Chinese 
reasons, many begin seeing valid points in their systems. 

' 18-3 " ' 



I feel the readings present a rea£istic^picixn;e 
of. the AstasKVorld,. where it is now, -and where it ^ ' . ' . 
laight be going. ' Empathy aiMng|ipy. s.tiidents developed 
as they read.articlas ^iri each section. They are • , 
" people-centered, and in deal^g with people, the^x' " ^ 

' livesi emotions, a^ztltudes, exdressiori.s of^b&uty, ■ 
<Hiilt, resignation,*hope.i .students^^b^ and do - ' . 

. 'identify with them in an €azipat^tic;ii3nner, ,and ' ' [ . ^ , 
ih turn, -with the coimtries thpy represent*," -This ' ' 
anthology is'' a creative e3q)erience of realities and • ^ 

can shock Some who are toi:allyj caught up. in "their" , " \ , 

Western world , the* D. S .A. , ' their own community ' - • , 

where? comfc^tt and prptefc^ivenesp are .present. . 
(Gwendolyn Johnson on Twentieth Centtiry^Asia : An Anthology , 
Web^t^r McGraw-Hill, • \ ^ 

The readers' reports, show that^^ there are other' crttcial dimensions 

to the approach besides those articulated in the questionnaire. Presenting 

Asian* cultures as rational within their own historical contexts^d value 

systems, developing student ^athy, and getting beyond the exotic bxA 

alien. The reviewers have also stressed the importance of discussing 

Asian contributions, including readings by Asians; employing an 

anthropological perspective;, avoiding editori^li^ng; using a positive 

and matter-^frfact style and tone; incorporating relatively value-free 

and people-centered language; stimulating, student thought by asking 

questions rather than making statements; using photographs to reinforce 

the text; and writing at an abstraction level which students' wilj.^^ 

* • ' \ * 

comprehend and appreciate. * . ^ \ 

The examples, of the 'Asia-centered oriffitation given in this ^ ^ « * 

• ' *. \ ^ / * ^ * 

section indicate its 6'f f ectiveneSs when used in texts; however, it; io- 

not, the dominant approach 4n -most »cases, and there ^re only a. few 

exai52le^s of it in the readers' repbrts. The impact of ^these samples 

becomes clka^r whefa .contrasted' with the ethnocentric excerpts fr^m texts 

discussed earlier. ' 
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Eclectic Model 

Bool<;s which try to introduce students to the plurality of 
different models of thought — whether Asian or not — are eclectic • 
This approach is rare in American social studies texts on Asia, 
appearing in .only 14. out of 263 titles. It was dominant in six 
books and the exclusive approach in two* 

wtien it offers a variety of different Asian perspectives a 
book m^y be Asia-centered as well as eclectic, ike following 
selection from a teacher's report describes the core of this 
point of view: 



Iii Volume I, the culture seems quite rational. 
Given Hindu assumptions the whole system seems 
to make so much sense that many students are 
quite attracted to the model. But then in 
Volume II, especially during the section on 
"development," students begin to question the 
assumptions of Volume I. They see that there 
iB a plurality of value systems at work in 
India and many of the' values are difficult to 
reconcile to each gther. * How does one digest ^ ^ 
dharma >, karma , and caste together with 
egalitariahism, social revolution, and techno- ' 
logical progress? 

(Wilson Kratz on Jhrough Indian Eyes , Praeger, 
1974) ' ' . . 



. The eclectic approach need not be solely Asia-centered. 
Gwendolyn Johnson gave this ex^Miple from a book which incorporated 
Westerh as well as.^Asian perspectives * in its? readings: ^ ^ 

"Caution shoiil'd be taken in generalizing about ' 
either Asia pr 'about p^^rtlcular Asian countries . 
Asia is neither monolithic', tnlfopOy nor con- 
sistent. It is a place where hal^of .the -tro^rld * s 
^population l$ves in countries which ^e' often 
greatly separated by extreme rellgioyki ^cultural, 
social, or economic differences.. It is^a serious 
error to believe tha:t a single country is character- 
ized !by a sp^cii(ic laannei; of thinking or living. ^ 
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In fact, most of the Asian countries illustrate 
great differences within their own borders." (p. 125) 
' This statement summarizes the approach used hy 

the editors in choosing' the articles they have. To 
prevent generalizations,, three countries' views are :> 
'given on each topic and within each country several 
articles are presented on the same or- similar tqpics 
oi^ situations so that the biased views' of one author 
do not prevail • By using a variety of source 
material, documents, periodicals, personal accounts 
as well as secondary book sources (all represented in 
the anthology) the reader has a better chance of 
viewing an issue more objectively* Even if the 
sources are subjectively written, tjiete are "a number 
he can turn to which" will lielp him come to his own 
conclusions, rather than mirroring one author who • 
Could be biased and ethnocentriQ\ 

.(Gwendolyn Johnson on Twentieth Century Asia; An Anthology , 
Webster McGraw-Hill, 196J.) 

r 

Although anthologies lend thelnselves to the eclectic approach, it 
is possible to promote student conscioiisneSs of different points of view 
in more expository texts: . . 



"T1:aditionally,/in tbe parts of Southeast Asia 
dominated- by-Hinduism and Buddhism, history was 
looked upon as being relatively unimportant • ^. . , 

What was of real importance was the attainment 
of a goal which was beyond historyr-Nirvana. . • ' 
In the West, we have seen history as created by . ** 
God and as the place where the drama of salva- 
tion is 'acted out •...This Biblical tradition, 
was reinforced and reinterpreted under the in- 
fluence of evolutionary thpught in the nineteenth 
century. Not only was history important, it , , 

could, with man's. help, become progressively 
better. This view of historical progress has ^ 
be'en particuCLarly ihgi«tant in America. Only. 

'in t'ecent- years ^ha^i^e begun to question it. 
For example, we are now revising serious questions 
about an ej:y)nomy based on an evlerlasting gross 

national product This Wes.tem attitude toward 

historical progress has played one of the most. ' .> 
important roles in £he cultural reyo lotion in 
Southeast Asia.* I't has caused ^§ome Asian . t 

leaders to look upon^their own culjtures as 

* basically static and caught up in a cyclical 
view of time and hisfoty. . . .Th^ M^r*is't,idea of 
dialectdcal change had a particular appeal to, 
many* of' the ^outhe^sfc Asian leaders influenced 

■ - . ■ 186 ■• 
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by the Western understanding of history. The 
influence of socialist political ddeoldgy has 
led to* a view wh4.ch Southeast Asian leaders like 
U Na in Burma' have called a 'Buddhist' Socialism/ 
The; viewpoint of U Nu and otfier Asian leaders like 
him has real merit/ We in America may not espouse 
a Buddhist Socialism but .the idea thiat the organ- 
ization of a society should 'offer man the 
possibility of seeking a higher spiritual end is , 
appealing. *We in tte West have been critized for 
, our materialism. It may be that we are no more 
materialistic t^ian the people of Asia; however, 
we have -developed ^such a highly successful 
technological society that we may have endangered 
our own well-being. If we" have created a ^ociety . . . 

in which man no longer sees beauty in a flower • / \ 

or ceases to be inspire^ by a beautiful sunset or 
fails to feel sympathy with his brother, than all 
of our scientific andV technological successes have 
ended in failure. We have come to a time when 
the traditional Asian attitude " toward history 
should be taken more serio.usly by us. It may 
serve to question our confidence in the progressive 
development of a society which may already be over- 
developed." " , 
( Southeast Asia , Pendulum, 1973, pp. 96-98) 



"Values clarification" is seen by many educators as an eclectic 
approach. Hpwever, one reader questioned its use in cross-cultural 
studies. He claimed that it really calls upon students^ td focus 
*on their own values rather than those of other cultures: ^^i::^ 



A large proportion of the suggested ^teaching 
strategies^ have to do with getting students to 
analyze their own feelings «and reactions to 
bear on the texjt: readings ' through a structure 
of techniques known as values clarification* 
Values clarif icatiqn has been a popular 
"innovative" * technique in •the social studies j 
because it allows the teacher to' introduce quesjtioris h 
of value into the classroom without (supposedly) 
inculcating certain specific values^^ Thus, in 
values clarification, ttie student will go 
beyond his blind prejudices by articulating 
clearly! his value^ preferences and come to ^know ' \ 
morfe cl,early wh^t*he believes and why he believes - * j 

it. , ' ' : 

■ Intercultiir.al studies/ however, pose a ^ 
particular problem for the use^of vdlues clarifi- 
cation strategies which may be described as the 
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problem of whose values are being clarified. 

For example, if a student is ask|d to .clarify 
his/her attitudes toward the /lues ti^^^f violence 
(e.g., was peasant violence during Chinese 
Revolution justified^, thq studentrw.ll .naturally 
appeal to the value base o^ his owi^ culture A 
clarifying this question. . 

The point here is hat that confrojxting such 
a question may not be a useful thing to do (which 
it is), but whether confronting it tells you any- 
thing significant about Chinese values (which it 
^.doesn't). 

^ Values clai;:ification strategies are useful 
to the extent 'tftat they aire used as a starting 
point for furtl>er inquiry into the rationality of 
other people* s values in a different cultural and 
• historical context. That is, they are useful to, . 
the extent that the proper goal — lihder standing other 
cuiearal values— is kept in mind. 

The danger in the use of such strategies, 
however, is that they will be used in just the 
reverse fashion: that ^clarification of one's ^ 
own values becomes the primary goal and- Asia. is "used" 
simply as a means to fpcus on oneself. 
(David Narot.on Through Chinese Eyes , Praeger, 1974) 



Mr. Naroc's^analysis concludes that^ to be useful, an eclectic 
approach has to b'6 well balanced. One Cannot take -a token interest in- 
or '*iise''^ Asia in order to examine oijly'one's own values. Full considera- 
tion of Asian perspectives is also important; values clarification and 

intercultural studies must go beyond contemplation of oneself. But, if 
~ 1 < ' ' . 1 ' ' ' 
this step is taken, students will be the richer for exploring the ^ 

identities of *others*as well as themselves. 

A question that remains is: How much, uncertainty can students.. 

face and at what age level can^^^y deal wl*bh pluralism? A scholar 

wrote of one eclectic mefefi^, used ^n the analysis^of caste in Throug h 



Indian Eyes , tha^.<^^fc!i "^t is w/itten for more advanced, sophisticated ^ 

audiences, it could not be used successfully ^iln elementary schools an^d 

is too confusing and unsure of itself for most high schools." (MctCim Marriott) 
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. However, ateacher who uses the book said, ^ "I use these books. 

* 

because the students really get into them." (Wilson Kratz, 
Pl]^outh Whiteniarsh High School) His students wrote: 



I sfee India in a completely different way than* 

before I started. I also se^ that religion, 

social and political thought influence you * ^ 

every day an4 that what you believe will 

determine the. goals you set in^life. (Randy Levy) 



I think it made me realize how totally different 
you can look at life, * (Sud Irwin) 

Sometimes when I thought about something I 
noticed that I was also thinking about how 
the Indians would think about it , and comparing, 
the two opinions. (Lois Wildgrube) 

I fhink there wer^ some really great questions 
- raised in class from the readings. These 
{lelped to make the discussion more worth doing 
and talking about. Some questions were about 
caste and untouchabiiity. (Geralyn Gambone) 



Perhaps^ eclecticism and raising questions are not for ^very teach^ 
every book, or every student. However, the foregoing testimony from sonf 
high. school students indicates that ,the approach is valuable for some. 

C. ^CONCLUSIONS AND QUESTIONS 

^though , stereotypes of. the "inscrutable" or "exotic" Asian are no 
longer dominant featutes in American textboolcs, other attitudes ncfl^ 
prevajJ^nt-in-Xhem carry a great propensity for distortion of Asian 
reality. The progress orientation, foun^ in 71 per cent ofmur sample, 
tends .to ignore A^lan cultural continuities and regard tradition not as 
a usable .past but as an e{icumbrance to the good Jife. Textbook writers 
adopti*ng the progress orientation also have a tendency to slip over 
into Western ethnocentrisra, assuming that techno^fpglcaj, apolitical, 
economic, 6r social progress in Asia tWLlX follow the same sequence that 
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it has "in^ the Vfest and that American and European assistance caji- 
cause this development to take place. Some 76 per cent of, textbooks 
^exhibited this or some other form of ethnocentrism* ^ 

It could be argued that some Asians- would also *sh3^re a* belief . 
in Western superiority in these spheres.- Nevertheless it is one 
thing for an Asian to hold'thls belief; it is quite another for it 
to ,be the only point of* view presented t6 American school students 
by textbook autliors. It could also be argued that many Asians share 
^ belief in the vital importance of change in Asi^. But' it is one 
thing for those raised in an- Asian culture to hold this belief; it is 
another. to disseminate it among American studentsjwithout a. corresponding 
•effort 'to sliov the vaiuesT^nherent in Asian traditions, 

Althougli not 0X aspects of.the§e viewpoints showlip in every 
book^ there is a^po'd likelihood of studenjts absorbing a wide measure 
of bias about As i4i during their* school care'ef. Students who read school 
books and stay in ichool usually receive 8 to 12\diil£erent texts. 

The assumption of* Western superiority, \rfiether conscious or unconscious, 
also raises' a number of questions about the value of the American self- 
portrait, dominated as it is by .a preoccupaf idn with our relative techno- 
logical ^dvaacei^ent . In the light Of the present cohcfern over the 
exhaustion of our* sourcejjf of energy and the increasing pollution of our 
environment, 'is j it vfise to encourage students" to Measure worth in 
materiial tenas t^r tojplace such, great fait^h in majqhines? Is it a good \ ^ 
idea, to continu^ to glorify the use of electricity and automobiles? 

Another group of serious questions surrounds the- problem of. how , j^' 



):o interpret the place of tradition, in modern 'lif-e.. Miiat there be a 
^dichotomy between ttaditljpn and modernity? Is^lt justifiable to always 
applaud the present at tha expanse of the past?'/ ^ ^ / ; 
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These qu^tlons are as perjtlnent to schol^^s^ jdurnallsts^ and 
the general ^pjibllc ats to textbooki^fpubl^er s , teachac^^^a^ 
The^ -small bpt significant presence of Asia-centered ami eclectic, 
perspectives In textbooks , is a good precedent oiv which to build. ^ 
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V. HUMANISTIC AND HUMAN INTEREST >IATERIALS (Based on 26Q texts3 



A. INTRODUCTION 

1. Definition of Humanistic and Human Interest ^terlais 

Humanistic lAaterials dre primary expreg-sions'^.f the Asian! 

• ^ * * / * • ^ • 

experience: ^literaJt;ure (poetry, fiction, diaries, letters, and 

; . 

biographies), art, music, dance| drama, philosophy^ and religion. 

They are the thing itself- — the actual poem, 'painting,^ soAg or 

scripture. Talking about , and photographs- of , art objects, drama, 

dance, and other expressions of a culture are, also include^d.in t^ie. 

humanistic category, but these are not regarded as su1;)Sj:itutes for 

. » , ' ■ ' 

the' thing itself. . 

- Human intarBSt materials must' be pepple-centered, but need not . 
be drawn from the humanities, Theyi'T.nclude jouma;Listic pieces,, letters 
to the editor/ interviews, histoirical and. political. documen.ts,;Case 
studies, essays and articles, and prtio'tographs of peopie. ♦ 
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2. Rating System , * ' ' 

Readers were asked to rate the extent to which a text took a 1 

_ » ^ 

humanistic/human interest approach, as well as Co indicate whether 
the text incliided Asian source^ instead of the comments of an outside 
observer » Two categories were set up to give an 'overall rating for 
each text: "humanistic/human interest approach" and "humanistic/hujiian 
interest content." Readers were to rate -texts "none," "some," and 
"dominant »" For. "approach," the concern was to what Extent an author^ 
writing style was peopler^riented; to what extent an author wrote* 
meaningfully or empatbetically about a society's cultural tradition^: 
to what extent the author's approach would, lend itself to the incitxsjLpn 
of humanistic or human interest content ar*,iK)ve. the/student.;to ,leax;n . 
about the culture. ' ' v • " - 

In analyzing .the rep<>r:ts,^ it became apparent- *i5hat\i^^^ 
necessary to ereat a "minimal" catf^^^bxy i^ tk>"acQuratel)^/refie^^ 
the readers* response. In; many -lo^tances/'th ra't,:l^g "isonie" w^s given 
to Indicate a substantial •amO.UAt of humdnistic/hunyan liiterest materials 

' ' ' . " ^ . * ' - . . > % 

while other, readers' hpsitatedw to giv^ ^y, tating" at all, choosing ' 

. ' * • \ • .• • ' ' -• . \ • r \ ' ' 'S ' ^ ' 

instead to describe the .pau.ditJr.of the humanistic dimension.^ 
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3« Quantitative Results 



The following chart shows how the books w&re rated .q^rall^ Thjs 
is based on a sample of 26p texts: * ^ ' - • ' 



Doi^nant 

Dominant- 
Some 



APPROACH 



40 




coKTsn: 




Some 

Some- 
Minimal 



16 




56 




Minimal 

Minimal- 
IJond • 



None 




791- 



-79 



\ 6 




^0. 



-60 



Kot^: Th^ tabjfe abqye reveals several interestfing- points concerning 
•-^he ,use of humanistic and-, human interest materials^. first is 

- ' simply that ^Teiy sizable proportion of the *texts\cQntain..ab'solu^ely' 
.np huSranistic/hinnan interest materials at all: SectfiSdly^ the faqt 
that the, largest . category here is "miniTnal/minlnt^l-ilbne" 'indicates 
'that ^ny.textfiook authors use the arts and hxrmanities only in^a 
toJten manner, as•e£d)illisfame4t'ar^•"atm^sphere" tltat i? utilized* 
...only Ijcuridentail:^ . .duller- s tat fst leal information him^histic/Kuman 
'interest jnkterials- lis ol file at 'The Asia Society. \' ' / 
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4» People-Centered vs Kon-People-Centered 

The extent -to which a text is people^entered and Inclusive 
of the .teian ^erience is indicative of how it. rates oti htiaanistic/ 7 
hunan interest approach and content. ^ headers report Ehaf succes^fuIXy 
peoplerceatered texts: ' . . • . * 



a. ^ Enable students to lopk at another culture through 
the eyes of its people, in -order to profiote eapathy * 
with and appreciation. of Asian cultural heritage and** • * 
values. ^, , •/ • , , . . 

»• '* 

This in turn can belp.tb': ^ ' . 

h. A44 validity ±o a social science study of As*ia. 
The, following , examples wiH st^ow how this pattern emerged through 



• the readers' Responses/' ' * 

• Looking Emf>attfeticaliy at Another Oilturfe - ' .r. ' • " 



; 'Her^ the "thoughts ojf- a tiindu iUi Aiaerric^'' (iKri^aialalV . : - r\ /' • ^ 
.Shridharani) and-\the v / '- . • ' 

^: various Bul)jectij' Jroffl lijgslc to 'food. ;,-l?e eacperi^'ce i.y , • v.-^-. * ' 
*.'the disgust, of Shri^hafai^^.fehe first tiiie he ^ay^,':/ ' \:i s --^^^^ ' 

^ • neat in a caf eteria ; ^ ;fbe ' di ^ferendes ia ei&^tng' . • * ': ;> . ' / ;>^^ , 

ahd be^lching^ maxxiiers afee-point-iedrQUt; The- Abhe ^ '\ ^-'^r ' > > ' 
. 'didn^t like Indian music 'tfre^^'^ni^.ther/zd 



: . ; ^ their own "culture '^through;dif f eteitt * eyas'/ , as .well ' V: • C- 

' ' ' as, having .new chances far ' dap^thy with Indi^'.. ,4 "^i^l v . - 

(Andrea Miller- on M^O: 4nd Qhgfige > Silvfer Burdett, ' ' V; ^ / , 

; , l972,..^pU66-A10)"^^^, r')/ ''V-^^ ^f'^ ^r^-v; 
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The wHole boolj, in iny' opinion, uses humanistic taa-^ 
teriai6 to dncrea^' student' apprecl^ion of Asia's • 

• cultutal heritage — Confucianisa and Taoisia are de- 

^fided aiid explaiae?i for what they are, .and then 

good nat^i^ shows' the. two* philosophies **in action" 
• in Chinese 'cultured * ' ' o , "1 . 

1- ^licve^hat- ^toafucjanlsa and Taoism rntHd 

well becone a taodel on the use of humanistic ma- 
terials so that students can esjpathize with other 
peoples and- get direct contact with theix^^values^ 
•The success of Confuci^nisia and Taoisa on "lis ^ 
point> it seeiss to ae, is based on the following ' 
factors:' 1) the author made a decision to present 
original Asian materials rather than merely- (or 
primarily) to discuss his subject; 2) he made ex- ^ . 
celi'eht choices of material to use, and he cho^e 
from a variety of kinds of material—philosophicaL, ' - 

.'fictional,^ poetic, even scholarly; 3) he*let the 
act of jzxxtaposition of materials be thejaain force' 
for carrying his book forward: a necessary part of; 
doing it like this, of course, is "clever and effec- 
tive juxtaposition and effective and clever -arrange- 
ment of materialis ove^ several selections^ - j ^ 
.' (William McNaughton on Confticianism and Taoism , ' - 

•.Addison Wesley, 1969) - .^-^ ' o ^ 

' * - ' ' 

' ^e materials in the^text handsomely 'achieve the 
following aims: 1) * to increase appreciation of 
Asia's cultural he|:itage 2) to illustrate cultural 
Values 3) to create /empathy. The things that people 
do, the thoughts that people have, are at the heart ' ^ 

of the book. ' _ . 

(Mark Willner on The Asians , *Lippinco^:t, 1973)^ 

Unlike most books abbutr ^'other peoples," Through i 
Japanese Eyes' does not tr^ to explain Japan but to 
show it; it does not of fer' "expert" analysis, by - 
outside observers but, rather, attenipts to re- 
create the reality of everyday life as jexperienced , /j' : 
by the Japanese people • Interpretation is left to « 
the reader. 1^ effect. Through Japanese Eyes ha^ c 
two objectives: -to let the Japanese speak^for them- 
alielves; and to let readers think for themselves ♦ ' 
And it works, it really- workQ. ^ - /' 
(Harold Wright on Through Japanese Eyes > Praeger, • ' • 
19745 ■.. ■, , 

A particularly fine feature China , which certainly 
extends its humanistic approach,- id the frequent and, 
effective use of what is (in my opinion) one of the ^ 
'most negi^ted and important of literary formt — the 
proverb. There may be thirty proverbs cited through - 
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China , always pertinent," always shedding new light ^ 

on the subject under discussion or bringing some 

difficult congloneration of facts and events into 

a cor^rehensible partem. - ' ^ 

(William McNaughton on China , Houghton Mifflin, 1972) ; 

♦ 

Pictures of children are consaon. Cover photo^ dose-^ 
up candid portrait. of girl at school^. sets tone for 
whole book*^ The. view of Japan ±s predominantly 

Japanese view (and an accu r ate '~Dgg)'' ^ r the siaplei — ^ 

reason, that most of "^he photographers 3^ere Ja;panese, 
(Roland Lange on Living in Japan , American, 1971) 

The book treats China as rational within it^ own 
value system and culture, helps promote enQ)athy by 
providing direct access to 23 source readings frcm 
contemporary Chinese sources^ introduces each docu- 
ment .with pertinent historical background, and calls 
attention, when necessary, to those* aspects of the 
material that -might seem strange or exotic to an 
American reader* ^ 

...This is a superb book — coherent in organization j 
humanistic in content^ empathetic in outlook* It is 
the only ^jook of its kind for high school students 
that allows any kind, of access to xhe moral vision of 
Maoism, and the oiily book that treats this moral - 
vision as rational and relevant to the lives of the 
people* It is the only book that allows us to see 
how the Chinese feel about things, without getting 
us ^II tangled up in. making evaluative judgments 
about what is gqod and what is bad in the- Chinese 
Revolution, or justifying itself by teaching students 
"how to think like historians" or how to manipulate - 
social science' concepts. 

{David Narot on We - the Chinese , Praeger, 1971) ^ 

Adding Validity to Social Science Treatments 

.the editors chose material. that gives'" any, reader - 
true or tru^r sense of this [ humanistic ] side of ^ , 
/Asian life, an ar6a so often neglected," However, the 
.usual political, historical, and economic view has 
not been overlooked a^, articles on hardship ,^ poverty, * 
ur^^rdevelopment. **a}?e^ included, aS are the' positive 
prqgress and modemizatipn trends that are happening. 
Through diaries and dialogues of individual Asian 
liv^^;;^a realistic approach to daily llv^.ng is given* 
{Gwendolyn Johnson on Twentieth^ Century- Asia : An 
AntholQgy , Webster McGrawrHill, 1969) 

While this text aims at teaching a discipline^ it 
i^r taught through examining how^ popple ^iya* and, as 
such, is people-oriented. Also, only one description 
of an Asian sociaj. structure/custom is f^rom'i^ non-^ 
Asian source, that being the^selection ok Ti^et. 
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All the other ^terial .about Asia is written by 
Asians* 

(Robert Svacker on Social Structure , Hand ^fcNally, 
1971) 

All of these materials {excerpts jEroa artistic, 
philosophical, and literary sources 3 serve nicely 
,to, humaitize historical events, or aspects of the life 
and society which have; been discussed. • . .Feopler are 
~" "at fEe^ceiterl .TTTSr^unanistic lagCgria in Conluuianr 
Chlga^is used both to establish the eacistence 
artistic activity in China and to elucidate andlmake 
real the other subjects > such a$ historical eve4ts 
and social structure, being discussed. 
. (William McNaughton on Confucian China , American, 
i971> ' . 

Hm^anistic materials — art, ' literature, etc.— ape • 
• not incorporated into the Osaka tinit but there is 
plenty of human interest oaterial. We learn that at 
J the T.V. factory, the .employees sing a company, song 
at the start of each work day.^ We learn that Tiiany' 
students., even in graSsiLSchool, -i^ttend special after- 
school classes to prepac^for college entrance exam- 
inations • Religion, rausid^and calligraphy^ play some 
small part in the livels of Jtoe of the people we meet . 
<Junnto Tozaki Eaverlick on aipplB Ih States , 
Addison Wesley, 1972) ' 

Although this text is addressed'^a questions, of 

• foreign poifcy and the conduct of^^rar, all of its 

* materials are attributed to real IMividuals. In 
addition to revealing the personalifeies and philoso- 
phies of the military and civJJLian JSaaders of the 
age, there is moving and evocative material on the 
•lesser participants in the Korean War in a small 
section titled, "The Burden ppi 64-^9. 
(Marshall R. Pihl on Korea and the Limijs of War , 

^ Addison Wesley, 1970) \\ 

The examples given so far show how a fexfe^can be successfully 
people-centered and can add validity, to a soci^ science treatment. 

However, analysis of readers' reports reveals thCat in a sig- 
nificant number of 'tejcts humanistitt/human interest materials are 
hot utilized for either of these purposes. Even in otherwise com- 
mendable t^ts', this is sometimes a shortcoming. Instead of being 
seen as individuals,, people are subordinated to a plethora of names 
dates, and facts. Readers report that in texts of this genre: 

' 1 93 
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a. The farnaTi feleneat is objectified and depersonal- 
ized by oaitting the Individual and presenting: 

1) "l55>ortant" people {heads of state, kings, 
, philosogJpers> despots) 

2) "Typical" people (farmers, villagers, city- 

dwellers, laen, vonea, children) 



This in tur^ dan lead to: ' 

br An imbalance, through focus on the social sciences 
and preoccupation with related skills, techniques, 
concepts, methodologies, ^and generalities 
(problems, events, forcea, movements), with little 
oi no inclusion of the huaanitias. 



The following examples will show 'how this pattern emerged in 



the readers' responses: 

Objectifying and Depersonalizing the Human Element 
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- In. terms of ^ authenticity,- the text flunks totally^ 
There are no -Asian voices. There are hardly any Asians, 
except kings and des^pts and an occasional, philosopher 
(Gautama and* Confucius) . Everything , is abstracted. 
There are no: villages with real people; there are" just; 
"farmers" who pull "ox-drawn plows" (p. ,182). '"Women 
were subordinate to men and had no property rights -pf 
their own" (p. 181) but we jaeet no real women. 
(David Narbt op Men and Nations , Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 

1971) . . 

The author does not describe "typical days in the ll^e 
of...." He deals in generalities for rulers, resources, 
wars, etc. The only human beings we see are Nehru, Chou, 
etc. • ' • , ' . • , 

(Readei: comment on ' The Afxo-Asian Worlds Allyn & Bacon, 

1972) r . 

There are also biographical' passages .on figures like 
Gandhi and Nehru, but the emphasis in general is on such 
figures as political entities^not as people. People 
are;.- in fact not prominent in the book. 
.(Edward Dimock on IndiarPAkistan , Cambridge, 1972) 

The emphasis, when on people, is on important people, 
i.e. special pictures of King Chulalongkorn (p. 22) 
and 'King Bhumibol ,(p. 27) with a write-up about each., 
The6e- write-ups are factual, with jlittle attempt to 
petsonalize'them.. ' 
(Pern Ingersoll pn Thailand / Ginn, 1971) 

■ - 199 , , . • , 



IMs book is a clironological-rec^tat^.on of the laajxw: 
d^tes^y dynasties, leaders, and events in East Asian 
h±story-:rnasely of China and Japan^J No individuai per^ 
sons emerge who, can give a hiyan dimension to thds, 
dizzying and confusing' coliection Jf facts. There are- 
innuiDerable and forgettable names cjf people and places 
that the student laight aeza^rize without gaining any 
feeling for. the culture -^Aich eiibrajces thea^.^^When . 
pegpie of ordinary '3iSnsi§n&. pre introduced .{that ls^;^^:j, 
not_.the heroic greats)., it is done so as a fictional 
and sometimes condescending giisaidcita state an ob- 
jective fact in an aiusing style, 

(Harshall R. Pihl on East Asia , Silver" Burdett, 1970) 

Geographic not. humanistic approach • People are loen- - 
tioned in groups, not as individuals (farmers, not 
Joe Smith) ; culture is presented In terms of food, 
. clothing, shelter, products — not ideas, literature, etc. 
(Patricia- Genz' on A Journey Through Hany Lands , Allyn , 
Bacon, 1969) 

•Imbalance Through Exclusive Focus on the Social Sciences 

• « 

Because of the nature of the lesson, it does not pro- 
vide humanistic material. The authors are concerned 
with the skills and techniques of historical' Vr;Lting and 
investigation. ^ 
(James Sanzare on Lo.oking Intp History , Rand McNally, 
197lU _ \ ' . - ^ . - . ' / 

Everything is geo-political and macro-economip. There 
is no attempt to portray with fidelity how people" live-r 
. Descriptions of art, literature, and religions ideas 
are conveyed in compressed, lifeless, third-ierson 
prose. . / ^ 

(David Narot on Men 'and Nations , Harcg^irt Birace 
Jovanovich^ 1971), ^ ^ h 

<)ne looks in vain for humanistic materials/ in ih±s text. 
The only things that migHt fail into this /cat egoi^^ aye^ 
utilized so incidentally that they are the merest de- 
coration. They are: an unidentified Mbghul painting, 
tWG^or three uniflentified irock carvings, 'one statue of 
a Buddha, and an unidentified Chinese painting. That is^ 
all'-^in a text of over 300 pages. Human beings appear ^ 
in thfe photographs only to illustrate geographic « econ- 
omic« or- developmental points: One never has any sense 
of them as being even vaguely IreaJL . (emphasis ,added)^ 
^ (Robin Lewis on India and Southeast Asia, Fideler, 1972) 
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Thexe is a very snail amount of "humanistic" inaterial — 
at least, laention of writers and artists. But the book • 
isr otLQ of a series that sel^-^oasciotisly dxavs upon tbe 
social sciences, . Religion' receives a f adLr amount of 
attention, but it is misleading i The authors are obvious- 
ly not familiai: with the basic '<U3ncepts. Ther« are some- ' 
gooa reproductions ^of'paintitigs and' sci^ but the 

captions' are not useful, e*g, '/Why was Akbar a wise rui^r?*^ 

.on a miniature of Akbar^^d Shah Jahan that 'might have' 

■ been used to draw th e student's^ 



accent ion to tfieTTeaS^ 
I do not thiirfc the material would 
appreciation pf Indian culture. 



of Mughal painting 

•deepen i:he stud'ents' _ . _ 

(Ainslie Embree on the People of South Asia, Sadlier* 
1973) 



The humanistic materials* are not used to increase ^under- 
standing of social science, concepts. No examples of Afghan 
literature occur, wjiereas use of proverbs at least would 
have provided Excellent views of Afghan notions ^bout 
tribal groups, .war, peace, foijeigners, love, family, etc. - 
(Eden Maby on The Story of .Afghanistan . McCoraick-Maihers, 
1965) ^ 

.Broadly' speaking, this text does not take a humanistic 
approach to Asia* It is primarily cpncerned wJLth po- 
litical-economic-military matters and o;ily rarely is , 
.concerned w ith what jt^ght be called cultural or social ^ 



-history. 

(Edward Vernolf on Mainstreams of ^fforld History , « 
Oxford, 1974 J ^, = 

I would not characterize the text as taking: -a humanistic^ 
approach. People are not at the center^ rather, the 
focus is on, events. Forces^ influences, movements, and' 
the abstract ebb and flow of "civilization" as the 
"spotlight of history jvmps around the world.". Em- 
.pires rise' and fall, governments come and go, "civili- 
zation" ebbs and flows, .names ai:e dropped," but , people 
are rarely fleshed out. ^ ; ' 

(David Narot *on Men and Nations, Harcourt Brace ' 
Jovanovich, 1971) , 



B. PROBLEMS IN THE PRESENTATION OF HUMANISTIC/HUMA>J INTEREST 
MATERIALS' , - 

> ' *' 

As already indic^tfed in t^e "people-centered" and "non-people- 

' ^ . . . 

centered" examples, very few tekts utilize humanistic/human interest 

materials to add concreteness>hd vividness to more abstract, social 

science tteatments or to 'promot^e empathy with, appreciation of, or in- 

^ V ' * 

sight into another culture. Readers* responses dealt more with problems 
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than jktK constructive uses of humackstic materials^ This section 
will address itself to the. most 'connnon difficulties that readers noted. 
There are certain characteristics th^t run through all of the "problem" 
categories: suborditiation, distortion^, or denigration of Asian cultuj^s 
• grow i ng out of progress-centered and sometimes ethnocentric assumptions; 



inadequate attempts to provide a people-.centered dimension; use of in- 
accurate or inauthentic humanistic/human ^interest materials; and whBt 
seems to be an ignorance of .the wide range of such materials appropriate 



^nd available for inclusion in textbooks. 

■ • . 'I; ■ 

1, Aspects of Asian Cultures Seen as. Negative Forces or Presented 
Negatively 

■ * ' - ~ : ■ . ■ 

Headers report that the majority of texts Include an eleident of ^ 
humanistic /human interest approach or content, even if this, is ^.the 
^'none^minimal" level. However, readers also had reservations about the 
presentation of such material because Aspects of Asian cultures are often 
presented negatively, or seen as negative forces. In ilega,ti^ ptesenta-^ 

tionis. the Asian experience is seen as a hindrance to social progress, 

1 / ' ' 

presenteji as "strange," or shown in a Western context. 

In the first category, elements of Asian culture are seen as a draw- 

back and a hindrance because they keep nations from entering the world of 

"social change^ and progress": 

- • . : ' . 

There is recognition of the role of religioh iii society,' 
but %t is clumsily handled. It is suggested that re- 
ligion is an inhibitor oP social change and progress. 
...The use of humanistic material, such" as paintings or ^ 
illustrations^ is^noq very successful/ Quotations frdm. 
original v-sources^ are not used. 

(Ainslie Embreec^oh The ^People of South Asia , Sadlier, - 

1973) ^ : ^ . ' 
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There is no humanistic approach; this is a chronology 
^of evfents. Page 424 mentions^' thar the Chinese stud;^ed , 
history, art, and literature/ "but they did not' stucly 
the sciences'." Humanities are put into a context ^a^*_^ 
being one factor in China's defeats. .z 
'(Michael Antolik on NationalL6m and Imperialism. , 
> Follett, 1966) . , ' " 



Authors sometimes seem »to think that expressions of the As^n 



experience must be put into a negative or superficial light — as if a 



country cannot make "progress" and enjoy the elements of k rich 



4. 



cultural tradition at the same time: 



The author deyotes space to religio^, architecture, ♦ 
' ^arts, dance', drama, literature, clotiiing and food in* 
what .he calls a "Icrtig look at the ciSjtural aspects of 
India's past." . The authar suggests that pride in 
Ind,iar> cultural achievements iW>4)r eventing India frfem ' 
: c^ianging rapidly enough. to keep .its pe?&ple from star- 
ving. Needless to say, his discussion of humanistic 
element's is superficial and condescending in tone: 
"Fables. in .India' were told to teach common- sen^e and 
worldly wisdom to the dull sons of princes and kings." \ 
^-.^ (emphasis; added) ' w 

<David. Dell .pii- India , '(?inn, 1968, p'; 108) 

y \- , ; • , 

Humanistic materials are; really ftotuged in this text,. . 
They are referred ',tq^'^c^^^ as for example: 

" — they' are' jP:r-oua; long and wonderful his- 

torf^f^^'^'^t^Y^^ us of it, ' 

, it doesn^t seem too wo^riderful to me. In cact it ;seem's x 
' that the book is saying tljat all the ttadktions that 

ara part of^'lndia's "old-fashioned Wy if life" 
^ will disappear once she makes the "transition to an 
."up-to-date way of life" (p. 117). ' ' * * 

(Nancy •Lanoue on The Indian- Subcontinent, Allyn &^ 
Bacx>n, 1971) V * 

•,v ■ ' , _ . ■ 

In th^^econd category of negative presentation, an aspect of Asian 
culture is presented as being "strange" in one way or another. , Now 




LS^^^pre^r 



many students would 'probably 'never experience Indian, music or Japarjese 
^ theater, for Instance, as strange unless prompted to' do so. While some might 
find these art forms unfamiliar (a preferable word), there is no reason ' 
that this has to be the lasting impression. But when the' first 
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and'only impression bfl an ^Asian culture is one Of "strangeness," 
there seems to be very little reason to exjiect that students will want 
to explore it further. 

The following quotation ^rom The Hum^n Achievement (SilVer Burdett, 1970) 



is a typical example: 



" "Hindu music is cOnfingd largely to popular, songs and 
to accompaniments for the famous temple dances. Drums, 
cymbals, wooden flutes, and' many stringed instruments' 
have been used for centuries. Because it lacks harmony 
■ and relies solely on melodies that are, so different 
f from our own, Hindu music, like that of most East Asian 
countries, seems strange to Western ears.'" (p^ 553) 



And that's all ther^ii.^is to say about "Hindu music," orjly three 
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sentences^ The first- two are vaguely descriptive, and ti^Eie third in-- ^ 
*^orporates thred negatives: "lacks," "different,", and ^'^Mnge." 

The next- three quotations. axe examples of a provincial aj:titude toward 
Japanese poetry and music: / 

»' 

"Japanese poems do not rhyme. I'hey are carefully written ,^ 
^ to tell about something In a way that, makes the reader • ' * ♦ 
see the scene^" (p. 47) (The* first sentence is in- ^ 
accurate. Japanese can have q rh37me scheme. However, 
this seems to b^ an attempt to show how much Japanese ^ ^ 
y poetry is not like "our" poetry, even thoygh Western * , 
poetry doesn,'t always rhjnne. The second sentence doesn't ^ 
sa^ anything that is unique to Japanese poetry.) , ^ \ 

. y/hxAres, Miller on, How- People , Live in Japan , Benefic, 1972) € 

^ And from the same text: "Th6 music of • Japan souhds|^strange . 
and sad to Europeans^ and. Americans." (p. 48) . > . J 

"They '[Japanese plays] move toO slowly for Westerners." 
(Exploring World Cultures , Ginn,.19M, p. 376) , ' ^ ^ 

Indian music was mentioned more frequently than any Othej: culture's 
^ music as receiving negative treatment, . The word "strange" .abounds, and . 
students are given the firm impressiqn that Indian music is incomprehen- 
^^sible. /h ^ r»^v ^ ^ ' ^ 
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Ojf tise stfeets pf a typical, unnamed Indian city, 

snake charmer plays* strange-sound:^ng music t)n his 
flute" 59)* To whom does it sound strange? ^-Why 
'is the 'reader Iseing promptfiS to assume that it sotrnds 
strange? ' - * 

^Another mention' oF Indian music begins: "WheiL 
^ you attend at -wedding oi -a festival in India, jou cay 
hkve^an oppoiitunity to hear some Itidian musicians. 
Their music may sound strange to you at first* It 
has no liarmony, but the meiodies and rhythmS Sre 
very interestingt One musician may play a drum.:" 
(p.. 74) ' Oh well, no hanzK^ny, but it's "inter^stiri^" 
nefvertheless/ * Couldn't they have found a slightly 
166.S blatant euphemism? And why d<5 they refuse to 
give the reader elementary terms like tabla ^a^ d sitar 
Finally; a vsitar neither looks like or sotmds l-ik^,>a 
guitar, * 

(Robin Lewis >onr India and Southeast Asia^ Fideler, 
1972) ' _ ^ . / 

' ' . ' , ■'^ 

The only reference to music is on the vi^it to the * 
village: "The children siSg a. song about India, . 
We cannot understand itf. ^e woords are Hindi, ^ and ^ 
\it is sung td Indian music. Indian musiq sotods very 
Miff^rent from, our music/' ^ 
{Nancy Xanoae on The Indian Subcontinent, Aliyn & 
Bicon, 1971, p. 84) - ^. 



Iter dinner there is much t^lkinig- and visiting, / " 
Then a cousin begins to singl Indian p^Qple love 
mul^ic. They have their- own style of music which 
wouidc^JBOund Sstrange tp our ears, - Chan^ray has made 
up^ a "dance. The dance .tells the. story of Ram's go- 
ing away to §tudy and /then coming home* While Chandra 
dances, motlier makes music for her on the. sitar, an 
instrument like- a> guitar. ^ 
Coloring World Cultures! fiinn^ 1*974, p. 262) 



This problem is^ not. unique to Japan, and Bidia: 

Artistic appreciation is omitted. In. fact, whfen^des- 
cribing the mousic, ^the autKbr provides a needlessly 
derogatory value' judgment "discouraging Arther curios- 
ity about. Afghan music: "Derek and Mary had never^^/ 
heard ^t;hiakind of singing before 1 It seemed jto them 
to be a* monotonous groan with a kind of growl "quality. ' 
(Eden N^fey^ bn The Story of Afghanis tan > McCormlck- 
Mathers, 1965, p. 39) 
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In the third category of negative presentation, aithors di^fiOBS 

- ■ ' • 

elements of an Asian culture, especially €he arts'; in terms of how "like" 
or "unlike" they are to sooetMng" the students are f aailiar with. If 
sensitively done, this might have potential for a positive initial intro- 
duction to a new art form; but the examples cited by readers go no further 
than Western-oriented coiiq>arisons, which are .generally misleading add 
condescending in tone: 

"People also enjoyed the "stories in the Panchatantra , 
a series of tales woven into a single narrative. Among 
its stories were those about Sinbad the Sailor, Jack - 
the Giant Killer, thejlagic Mirror, and .the Seven 
League Boots— stories that axebinown all^ over the world. 
^"Next to the Bible, the Panchatantra is the most widely 
translated book in the world today. 

"Indian drama developed g?:eatly under the Guptas. 
Unlike Greek plays, those of India al^ys had happy ' « , . , 
endings . . . . ' ' ^ 

"Kalidasa, who lived in the 400' s A.D., has been 
called the Indian-Shakespeare. He wrote three plays, 
the most faj&ous of which is Sakuntala .' The .story, a 
* romantic one, 'concerns...." 

' (Me n and Nations , Harc<3furt Brace Jovanovich,- 1971, 
P' 171) 

So far the bo^k has generally-avoided blatant examples 
of this kind,.t)Ut:,."Tdday Kalidasa is favorably com- . ' 

' pared with William^Shakespeare. " ' • . ' 

(Loretta Ryan' on India, Prentice-Hall, -1975, p.. 19) 



"So important was the rol'e of 'music that Chinese plays 

mig^fr be compared with Western opera." 

(A Global History of Man, Xllyn & Bacon, 1974, p. 4^0) 

As with Christian churches during the Renaissance, 
yealthy Buddhist monasteries employed numerous painters 
and sculptors. ^The Ajanta' frescoes "in: style. . .somewhat 
resemble the work of ear ^y Italian* Renaissance artists.^ 
(William Skowronski on Record o£ Mankind , D.C. Heath, ' 
1970, p. 223) ' 

^"In his statesmanship, military succesa ^nd intellec-^ 
tual curiosity, Akbar was comparable to contemporary 
monarchs such as Elizabeth I of England and Philip II 
of.^pain." I ' \ : ' 

(A Global History of Manj, ,Mlyn §,fiacon, 1974, p*^475) 



"Asolca's services to Buddhism coapared to7^otistantlne*s «^ 

t6 jChristlanlty." " . T 

(A Global Htstory of* Han > Allyn S Bacon, 19H, p; 4i^25L 

Conparison of a Han poea (200 B.C*) to The Raven ; 
"Some pf the ideas es^ressed hj the Han poets were sim- 
ilar"" to our own.V 

(A World History ; >A Cultural Approach ^, Ginn, 1969, 
p. 147) . ^ . . ' ^ 

Xhere are no real voices that speak of real, human 
experiences; there is no vehicle to break through 
the- wall of Indigestible, objective, fact which the 
author has created between the^ reader and ^the reality. 
He tells us where Confucius was bom, sosie of the 
things he said, and likens him to Solomon and 
Benjamin Franklin; but^there are no quotes or stories 
from him, his disciples, or opponents that might tell 
us what hiis life was like, what challenges he faced, 
or what others thought of him. 

(Marshall R, Pihl on East Asia, Silver Burdett, 1970) 



Why are Asian cultures presented negatively or in non-Western terms? 
Readers' responses suggest that one major reason may be the assumption, 
spoken or Unspoken, that relig'ion, literature, music, the fine arts, 
and other elements of human expr.ession do not reveal what is important 

• ' A- ' ' « 

about a j>eople • * , ' ' 

T!he text doe's liot take a humani'stic approach. Iii fact, 
* sentences like the following would tend to reinf orc^^ 
, student suspicion of the humanities; "When we heaf • J ' 

• the word 'pulture,.* we often think of spmething high- ^» 
brow lilce painting, oif music." Empathy with people is 
not important in this text. , * , . 

(Loretta Ryan o n Geography and - World Affairs , Rand . [ 

McNaUy, 1971, p. 21) ' \ ^ * 

It's interesting that this book is fully aware of 'the 
fact that they have neglected to include humanistic 
materials* -They even mention tbis^ln the text* As 
you might expect, the omission is explained in terms 
of humanistic 'materials being available if the stu- 
dent is interested,. But not nearly as Crucial as ■ ; ' 
learning aboat India's transition from a .developing 
• country to a developed one: "Many things about India 

have not, been put in this book* We have not studied , 
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3^Tidia's quarrels with\pakistan and Consamist Chitia. 
We know enough, however^ to find out about these 
things • We keep on studying about India^^^^^"^ 
(JlJancy Lanoue, on l?he Indian Subcontinent ! AUyn & 
Sacon, 1971, p. US) 

still have the feeling tl^t cultural subjects 
have been dragged in by the eairs Ad.thout nucfa lisag-i 
inabion, and certainly not any better illustrations* 
(David Weitziaan on The Story of China ^' HcCormick- 
M^fchers, 1968) - ^ * . , _ / 

• ..the extent and quality of humanistic laatexials in 
* this text are pitiftxi* The c^alier and careless 
treatment of those topics that] are covered indicates 
that this is, a very low priority for the authot* 
(Robin Lewis on India , Oxford, 1971)' \ 

\ 

3. Lost Intentions: Teacher's Guides That Advocate Humanistic 
Aims but Fail to* Carry Them Out - 

, ' ^ " ^ i 

Some teacher's guides appear to advocate huffi^stic/hinaan interest 

approach and^ content. However^ two problems emerge: \ % 

a) Failure to carry out stated human istic alms of \ 
/ teacher's guide in body of the.text.',; 

. b) -Failure of teacher's guides to bac*k up ' suggested 
' culture^center^ projeQts .(Idjce teaching haiku 

or tea ceremony) with lists of^*^pproj>r^te re- ^ 
sources to -make prpjects feasible to carry out. 

. .' '■ ' ^ . ■ • 

Failure to Carry OUt Stated Alms of Teacher ^s. Guide ; 

- • 

The text states that 'if is. taking a huinanistl^c 
approach. The teacher's guide speaks ^out* 
• "humanistic" geography, "one which focuses on 
7 the relationship between man and his cuitures^ ' ^ • 
;as well as -what he. does with a given environ-- 
ment" (p. 3)* People are- generally at the cto-» ^ 
ter of the text's appr9ach but text does not -in-- 
elude Asian htimanistic'^sourcefe or voices . In- ' 
' ' stead the text attempts^ to give an expoaa^toi^. 
.account of the' lives of the Chihe^e peopl^'^and^ , ' 
their culture. ^ " ' ' 

(Michaef Fonte on China , ""Scholastic^ 1973) ^ ;. 

* ' 

It *s 'interesting that ph p. ' 55 of the teacher's guide 
it says:' ^'The ability of poets. ^d *other*litera- 
teurs to verbalize feelings and emotions #8hpuld ^ 
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• be discussed" aad cfiqpha6lzed bBre* Students should 
?becone awar^ that^ ^wiiile factual !data 'presents us ' 

with the only xeiiable estimatejs^of concrete as- . ' . ♦ 
pects of a region, something laore'^is needed to ex- 
press the^'attitudes that give character to* that 
• region. This^ is precisely tljQ *fu^tioii Sandburg 
% performs for tUe U.S. plaitl^* Both his poetry and 
. prose- e3q>ress the culture-, and atti^;uaes of American 
pla&Lns people." However, except 'for thfS.mtotdon • 
. < ati^'a shbrt quote by the^ Chinese pqet, T^o^ Ch'fen^ \ * ' 
which appear^ in the* body of the text, Asiaif hunxan- ' , 

• rities are not represented/ There is' aliDO^ nothing 

in the text to justify this statment in-the teacher's 
^ guide- . :. * ' . 

(Andrea Miller on 'idan and the Regiong .of the/WorM, ^ 
.Benefie, 1974) \\ - 

' ' ^ . ' i \ / ' 

Failure to Suggest Information and Resources on Culture-fentered 
Projects ^ , . , c *. * 



Tixe .teacher's guide says'oii'p. 64: "The Japanese . ' 
have as part of their culture a type of ppetry tha^: 
follows very., strict irulte. The poems are called 
haiKu > T^^e^rules for this kind of poetry are: 
It nnxst be three ^ines long; ' The first line has , 1 
five syllables; the sfecpnd^ line must have seven; 
the thitd ' JLine must contain five.^' Oq p. '134 it 
says: **'Leam how to conduct a Japanese tea ceremony 
for the other children. JUhe children should also. ^ 
..discuss why manners are so- very important when " ' ^ 
there fs a great number bf, people*, living in a irery 
smail apac'e." Even if a teabher, should be moved . 
to want to do more with -haiku ., and the tea ceremony^ 
Mhere would they turn for assistance? ^No adv±ce or 
, suggestions are to be found in, the text. Also, ' ' 

,^ emphasizing the '"strictng^s" erf rules for 'haiku 

and using the tea ceremony in conjunction with the " 
* '^Japan^is crowded"^ Image give;s^ a distorted iiaage 
' of what is* Important in the^ejart. forja^ to the • 
Japanese experience^ \ • * * * 

(Andrea Miller on Man and His P^ilies, Benefic, ' 

1971) : ^ . r ' . . 

. ' * \, ' ' . ^ 

Page 68 of Sthe -teacher's guide suggests that "A f 
Japanese .tea cerembny could be planned and the f 
learners' mothers invited^ for .t,dav" How are the 
teachers going. to know how ta plan a 'Japanese f 
tea ceremony? The whole thinking behind inviting - 
the mothers to t6a is npt only sexist but shows a • • 
total 'lack of .understanding* of what the tea 
ceifeoony is all* about-^Hnakes *t6 sejm like a ladies* 
lunclieon# No attempt is made to enflp^ eDq)athy, 
through humanistic or othep materials^ 



(Tin-Malar' on Diversity of t^as > Harper & Row*, 1972) 
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There, is an awareness of rthe desirability of using 
huoanistic* materials — poems from Langs tfon Hughes 
introduce each section* They also include a poem 
at the end of the Japanese secticTn and the 
teacher's guide sugge^s that the teacher read spme 
haltat to the students and have them write some. 
They do not, linfortunately, give the teacher any 
references on where to, find haiku or how to write 
them. Very lazy of the textbook editors • 
(Loretta Ryan on The Comnmities We Build , Faliett, 
1973) ^ 



4. The "Pearl Buck-Rudyard "Kipling Syndrome"; Western Sources 
C Used to Describe Asian Experiences . * • 

Presentation of huaan£stic/human interest materials is ott^n 
characterized by what has been- identified as the "Pearl Buck- 

Rudyatd Kipling Syndrome/" "This is Clie use of Western, rather than 

.* ' . . ' ' * • * • < 

Asian sdirces to talk^ ^bout Asian experi^ce* The "PearrBUcfc^ 



Rudyard iapling Syndrome." ±^ no't* peculiar to social studies" ftejcts. 
In 1969,/the*'Asian Literature Program of. The Asia Society undertook a 
survey of A^ian literature in world literature anthologies for high 

school students. The results indicateil that Pearl Buck "and Rudyard 

• " -r * • 

Kipling were included in the Indian and Chinese literature sections of 

' . '•' • • 

some textbooks. Variations on. this iheme include the, following: 

.a) Presenting a work by a Westerner as if it were ^ 
an Asian source, or -represented an Asian point 
ot view, or characterized Asian attitudes. * ' ^ • ' " 

' ' ' , ' ^ f 

' b) ' Using Western authorar .as th^^ sole literary ' ; ^ 

reference, , . ' ; . ' \ • 

c) Paucity of .suggested'; readings by Asian authors ^ ^ 

in bibliographies- ^ ' / . : 



d) Secpadary Western source* diminishing or dis-, 
torting the 'Asian humanistic perspective* . ; 



"A Survey of Asian Literature Contained In Anthologies, of World 
Literature for Use' at the Secondary Level," published in Focus on • 
Asian Studies , #17, Autumn 1969. \' • 
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Preseating a Work bv a yest^rn er as an Asian Source or Faint of Vlev 

V Pearl Buck's book may reflect some social conditions 
of China very well, but it should not be cited as an 
example, of Chinese literature, ' 
(Kai'-yu Hsu on China Emerges ♦ Senziger, 1973) 

Shooting an Elephant is authentic Orwell, not authen-- ' * 
tic Burma, It tells how he felt about- the Burmese and 
how he thought the Burmese felt toward him. ^ ^ 

(Elgin Heinz: on Cultural Exchange , Sand McNally, 1971) 

The author, •.has a tendency to qiiote from Western' 
writers when characterizing India, e.g*, there are 
a number of quotations from Mark Twain and one from 

•H.G. Wells. I would like im^re quotations from 
Indian writers and ordinary people to make "India 
come alive. I am not sure why the author has. quoted 
Mark Twain so often ♦ Perhaps he believes that a 
familiar face will make India 'less inaccessible 
to American readers^' But if I were rea<fing this • 
book as a manuscripf I would certainly press him on 
this and ask 'for a few more -quotations f?om. India. 

, (Leonard' Gordon on The Story of India, McCormick- 

• Mathers^ 1970/ . 



Using Quotations from Western Authors as Sold Literatry Reference - 

* * 
There a^e no Asian sources, outside of references 
to teachings of Buddha and Cpnfuci-us* In fact, 
Kipling is quoted on South Asia, no one else. 
"Rudyard Kipling, Sn English poet who spent'much of 
his life in In^ia, wtote about 'elephants a-pilitig •/ 
teak'" (p. 322). Why refer to any writer for this 
point when there are^ so' maay^othfcl: timjBS a writer 
♦ , might well be quoted^- . ^ ^ 

(Reader comment on Living As World Neighbo rs 
. MacMillan,1969) ~^ ' - 

n 

Afghan literature is totally, igtiore4, though it Is ^ . 
rich in both the classical' and the folk v^in. " The ' 
■ sole literary reference occurring io^. the text ±s to 
Rudyard Kipling's The Man Who Would be King (p. 13) ♦ 
(Eden^NaJjy on The Story of Afghanistan . McCormick- 
Matters,; 1965) . ^ 

Mark Tv/ain> Byron, and others are quoted here and. 

there in the text, but no Asians are i^uoted^ 

(Ju^nM Tozaki Haver lick on World Geography . / • * ^ ^ 

Southwestern; 1974) " . . 
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Paucity of Suggested Readings by Asian Authors - 

It's interesting that many novels .are suggested out 
of Western literature. These include: A Tale of 
^ T<fo Cities ; Druas Along the Mohavk ; Hornblower and 
the Hotspur ; Celia 'Garth; The Three Musketeers ; and- 
A Bell for Adano . In spite of the fact that there 
are nany excellent Asian novels' avail^le i&^'feiglish 
translation, nothing comparable is suggested, unless 
you count Anna and the King of Siam, which is of fen- 
sive'to most Thai people. 
, (Andrea Miller on Living World History , Saptt Foresmajn 
1974) ' * . 



Secondary Western Sources Distorting Asian Perspective 

The book makes inadequAte gestures towards a 
humanistic approach.^ ^ People are, not at the center 
and Western observers are quoted at much greater 
length than Asians." 

(Jo^than Chavea on China-Korea-Japan ^ > Cambridge,. 
'1972)^- . / 

The text attempts a humanistic approach. In cases 
like readings if20 "The Young Bride" or ifZl "The 
Scholar /Chairman Wang".-^we are given human-centered 
accounts. Often > however, the secondary accounts 
provided diminish the human element. . 
(Thomias Rimer' on Asian Cultures , Lippincott,, 
1974) • 

r 

Some, or the first half, of the book 4s from a t 
\ humanistic approach. The latter half is written * 
. from a specific*, biased point of view. Where out-r 
side coimmentators are quoted — in the teacher's'"' 
guide—only Americans are doing the commenting, 
i.e. J". Anthony Lukas and C." L. Sulzberger of 
The New York Times . Political cartoons. in the text 
^'come from-'tjie TJnited States, England, and the ^ , 
Netherlands, not from Indianrnewspapers. Maps, 
photos, and statis'tical charts have a more vaxX^d 
origin: Indian Information Service as well a^ 
various Merican sources. In general, the book 
needs an infusion of Indian sources to balance 
the American perspective. This* is especiall}^- 
true of the chapters dealing with political ques- 
tions. Nehru! certainly ^needs to be quoted for 
example, -in. defense of his policy of non-^li^nment • ^ 
And China and Pakistan ought to be heard, from to ■ 
see what their sides of the sttf5d.es w6re in their 
respective disagreements with Ina^-a. 
(Ilobert Swacker on India and the World Today , 
Laidlaw, 1966). ^ ; ' 
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• A special report which discusses difficulties and problems t 
unique to the presentation of bibliographies and source readings 
on file at The.l&sia Society. t,hls' report was written on the^ basis of. 
70 tejcts from four major publishers: ; Addison Wesley, Aliya & Bacbn, 
Harcourt Brace Jovaaovich^ and Laidliiw Brothers. ' * ~ ' 

» e 

.5* Travelers^ Tales 

People who travel usually return full of stories and anecdotes. ' 
While such experiences 'might be interesting in the contest of dinner, 
party conversation," one does not .expect to find them ^included in text- 
books as serious representations of Asian culture^ In fact,. 'the 
"travelers* tales" category was nor aalbiclpated by. the evaluators, atd 
^thus was nqt included in the questioimaire. Howev*-, the two following 
reader responses show the n|cesslt5!^6f 'recognizing /'travelers' tales" 
in /developing and evaluating materials. 

. In both examples, the authors are more concerned with .their im- 

k ^' ' ' • ' ■ " ' . 

pressions of Japan than with trying to convey the Japanese experience' 

ot life in Tokyo, or Zen -meditation. >While the student learns a great 

deal about th^ authors* travels, it is questionable how much h^ or she 

will be led td empathize with gfenuiiie Japanese experience: 



Scattered amonjg the chapters are items called 
"eyewitness reports," and' these are the closest 
the book comes to a direct glimpse of things 
* Japanese. But most-Ulwf the . "eyewitness' reports" 
turn out to be little squibs on the author ^s own 
experiences in Japan. From the standpoint of an 
American first visiting, Japan^ the author/ s -Re- 
actions are pretty standard and quite Authentic . 
But they are also Vjuite out of place in a text^ 
book on Japan . On pp. 12 and 13 he gives an 
account of his** first exposure to Tokyo that is 
full pf * every silly cliche that one has ever 
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heard on "the subject: raw fish, unbelievable traf- * , 
fic jams, traffic noise, the rush hour, the Ginza 
lights, kamikaze taxis, impenetrable crowds, (empha- 
sis added) . • . 

His experience in trying to attain satori^in 
a Zen temple in' Kyoto is also foolish: "I had to * 
assume-the Jotus position by tucking my feet under 

■ myself and sitting calmly. The session lasted only 
15 minutes, but it^ was difficult to concentrate on 
no thingness .At the time I did not realize enough 

* about true Zen to have the experience of satori...." 
(Royall Tyler- on Japan and Korea , Oxford, 19-72, 

p. 91) • 
♦ 

Japan (Scott Foresman, 1971) relies heavily on accounts by. 
Western observers which have been drawn from "books, magazines, and 
newspapers: 

» * 
What worries me^is the engaging but "cocktail party 
conversation" tone of much of the text. It^? easy 
:to>^istort when faced with things like: ^.I'all the ^ ^ ' ' 

little wppdeu houses look.alike-V or the' '*most * 
devilish^>drivers are the cabmen." (pp. -27-28) These 
"experiences to be taken with a grain of salt" are ^ 
" just too much. And I don^t care for ^he title of- • 
one-piece,' "Tokyo, Clueless Ma^e-." ^Or on pi 29,' 
w the business about -Shinjuku Station and how people ^ . 
^\ get pushed out of their shoes. In fact, I realijrs ^ 
' wonder if '-tjiis isn^t apocryphal." if ' 

(Andrea Miller) * . * 

Besides tending, to present an inaccurate and biased view of a 
culture, the use of "travelers* tales" usually precludes the utilization 
of more credible humanistic/hbinan; interest material. - . . 

6. "Re-telllngs" of Myths, Legends, Folktales, and Hlstpry 

The "re-telling" of myths, legends^ historical incidents, folktales, 
and other people^centered materials are "used' in lieu of actual source 
materials in translation. If sensitively and authentically done, re- 
tellings" could be -effective, but often the result is inaccurate, dis- 
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torted, and Inauthentic. It is understandable tiiat concern with reading 
level night proH5)t editors "and autliors. to sin^lify the vocabulary and 
writing style of some works; but this is. still no excuse for: 

. a) Presenting "re-tellings" as actual Asian sources. . 

e- \ 

b) - Recounting historical incidei^tg,^Jg^ condescending . 

manner* 

* • • 

c) \^ Changing the concept and story line of legend- and 

mythology. ' ^ . * 

>. ■ :l 

To complicate the issue, it can be impossible, particularly for the 
nonexpert, to tell whether or not a "re-telling" is -authentic because 
sometimes :^ 

a) Credits are omitted. * \ 

b) The credited text Isjnot ^ standard scholarly wolrk. 

^siOL^The credit states that th^ source is an abridgement 
from a text (often not an approved scholarly, 'source) 
antf does not make clear just what is meant, by v : 
"abridgement." . - 

The first two exampl^ illustrate the use of probable fictional 
"re^tellings." .Credits and authenticity are problems in both instances: 

There are no writings by. Asians included. The folktale 
about Siamese cats , is- In no way ^cr.edited; t have never ' 
he^rdit and tend to doubt its authenticity. It does 
npt appear in any of the books of Thai "folktales I . . , 

would suggest as^authentic. ^ 
^ (Perii Ingersall on Your Towns and Cities^ Ginn, 1967). 

. A humanistic opportunity has been' lost.' In the in- ^ 
^ ' /vented case study^ on p. 90, a story is told which ' 
if authentic could be one of the important ^myths 
• of the Nagas. If it- is authentic, it would be nice ' 
to have a tiranslation of the story told in the Nagas' 
words rather than the Invented story. No credits 
are given, so it is not possible to tell the source 
of the stpry. ^ , . ^ 

, (Lojretta Ryan on Inquiring About Cultures , Holt, 
^ Rfhehart :and Winston, 1972> ; * . \^ " ' - 

. * 215 • 
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The next example deals with Coinniodorre Perry's arrival in Japan, 

Instead of* drawing 'from actual Japanese accounts In translation, which 

also could have balanced Western obseryers' interpretations, the authors 

^ ' " ' / 

present this scene,: 

...as a fictional and sometimes condescending gdjumlck 
[which] is fragmented, unintegrated and stylistically 
inconsd^ent./.jOftJuly 7, 1853, the crews of some Japanese* 
^ ^ishin^pats in Tokyo Bay saw a strange sight ♦ Into the 
mouth the bay steamed a squadron of warships^ flying 
a fore^ flag. The Japanese fishermen were speechless 
with aiaz^ent, for they ha'd never seen a vessel pro- 
pelled^by steam." 

(Marshall R. Pihl-on East Asia, Silver Burdett, 1970, 

p- 11^ ■ ' • ^ ^ 

-i" ^ jtew' World and Eutas'W Cultures (Allyn & Bacon, 1971) and Japan 
(Scott Foresman, 1971) both use the "re-telling" technique in re- ^ 
•lating the Japanese creation myth. The Allyn & Bacon version was |iot 
credited', but. the Scott Foresmam renditibn is credited as being "a- 
bridged" from Mountains 1^ the Sea — The Challenge of Crowded Japan 
(Coward McCann, Inc., 1957)*. 

^ The Scott Foresman' version reads: 



"Long, long ago says a Japanese legend, all .the 
earth was covered by a great sea* The god who 
ruled this watery domain one day decided to create 
land--land even more beautiful than the clear - 
•waters that lay under the sky. He dipped his 
"shl^irtg spear into "the sea, and when he raided 

it 2ry^t^-clear drops fell back. As they 
. spla^hediittQ^the sea, they formed the snow- _ / 
white mountain^i3i^ks and the green forests of 
Japan. The largeTN^rops became the larger island^; 
the smaller ones, th^s^y rockly isles." (p* 20) 

The reader makes the followinfes^omments about 'the Allyn fit 'Bacon 

version, which is J:ffemarkab,ly similar: 

I would que$tion the a6curacy of the' r^^telling of 
the Japanese creation myth, which is presented on 
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121 Their version goes as follows: • 
"The Spear in the Waters — An Ancient Japanese 
V legend ; Once upon a t:ime, the father of all the 
. gods cllinbed high onto the arch of a rainbow. 
Far below, he could see the calm and misty 
•ocean. Leaning over, he dipped his jeweled spear 
into the lovely blue' water beneath. As he lifted 
.ft put, some drops of water fell from his spear' 
and' spattered over the waves. *A11 at once these 
drops- hardened to form the lovely islands oi 
•Japan." • * . . - ^ - ^ 

My impression was that two* deities, male an^ 
female, did the 'swdrd-thru^tlng ^together, "and that 
the Vhole buslines s was a bit more involve and 
interes.ting than presented here. This should be 
checked. 

; (Andrea Miller pn New World and Eurasian Cultures , 
Allyn & Bacon, 19.71) - * — 



The story was checked, and it is interesting to' see wh^t can 

- .^^""^ * * 

happen to ygf^yth by the time it iiaa^been processed and ^'textbookiz^d." 
Here ts an excerpt from the accepted Japanese version"* ^s it appears in 
the Nihdngi. The translation is by W. G.'Aston: - ' / 

"Izanagi {a male deity] and Iz^nami [a female deity] 
stood on the floating ^bridge of Heaven, .and held'coun- 
• sel together, laying: . - ^ ' . ' 

'Is there not^ a country beneath?'- . ' * ' 

"Thereupon they thrust down the jewel. spear of 
Heaven, and groping about therewith foun^ t;he ocean^ ^ , 
The brine which dtipped'from the point of £he spear - ' 5" » 
poagulated and became an island which received the ' ^ 

name of Ono-goro-jima^. . • ' ' v * 

**!rhe two Deities thereupon desjiended and dyelt in ' . ' 
this island. ^ Accordingly they wished to becon^e hus- . 
band and wifp together, an^ to ^ produce' countries. ' ^ 

'-So they made On(i-goro-jiroa th^ pillar of ' the tien- 
o ter of the land. ' " . , ' 

"^ow the male deity* 'turning by the lef t-, and the 
female deity by the right, they went round the pillar 
of the lai<fc.s6parately. When tfiey met together on 
one side, the female deity spoke first and said: 'How 
delightful! *I have met with a lovely youth,' ' The male 
deity was displeased, and said: 'I am a man, and by 
right should have spoken first* , How is it that on the 
contrary thou, a women, should have been the f iifst' to - 
speak? ,This was unlucky. Let us go round again.' ' 
Upon this t}>e two deities Went back, and having met ' 
anew, this tim^' the male* deity spoke first, and SQi4: ' ' . . 
'Hqw ^delightful I . J have met a Toveiy maiden! ' • 
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, "Then he inquired of the fei;iale- deity, saying: 
* In thy body -is there augtt formed? * She answered ^ 
and said : ' In niy body there is a place which is the - 
source of feminity ♦ ' T!he male deity said; 'In my • ^ 

body *again*there is a place which is- the source of 
masculinity. ^I wiah to imite this sxnxrce-rplace g£ 
my body to, t^e source-place of thy body,' Hereup6n ^ 
the male and, female first became united as husband " • 

. and wife/* ' \ > • - ' • ' / ' ' 

(Sources of Japanese. Tradition; Colymbia University 

* Press, 1958, pp. 25-216) . • ; • . • \. 

The two textbook Versions have very little in common wit^ the ^' • 

translation in Sources o^»Japanese Tradition, ^^tandard scliolarlj^ work* 

^ ' \' % ' ^ ' - * ' 

The textbook authors cannot plead that^-there trds no authentic source 

available because' W. G. Aston"* s transIstio^^.Qj^l^e Nilion^i- was 4>ub- ' . 

lished la. 1896, Sources of .Japanese Tradition has been avail^xle 

■ ' T - ' '• . 

slnce 1958 . Japan and New' World and Eurasian Cultures were both copy- ^ 

— ^ — T-; r— . 

rlght^ ln'1971. , • . ' v^-? , . ' , . 

The male and femalf' deities are t^li^ii^d into a single nasculine^^ 

figure, wlib is reminiscent of Neptune or Jupiter, The "floating, bridge 

X ' ' - ^ - . - • 

of Heaven" becomes a "rainbow/' Aiid the sec^tfon that tulles about Oato- 

goro-jlma aad the i^ubsequent-di^logue^about "producing countries" is lef 

out entirely. _.Yet both textbook versii^ns are accipmpanied by 'a Japanese 

painting from the/Mus^bai of Pine Arts in Boston that depicts Izanami ,and 

Izanagi.as ".they -thrust down the/jewel ?pear of Heaven.!' One w6nder^ 

if students ever notice the inconsistency^ oy. if the te3itbook editbrs 

are aware of it themselves. . / 
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• C... THE OSE OF CASE STUDIES 



a: 



i. Rationale 



0.. 



"Each case stnidy, focusing on a "real, family liylng 
In a specific place, attempts to make the -studtent 
feel he has a personal contact with the. people In- 
^ y'olved." . ' 

► "(People and Places. Rand McHallv. 1971; p.- 5) ^ ' 

V - . 

• -- 

"...An Important valuer of - the ca8« study approaoji " 
is that it gives. focus ta thtflgltfterial being 
studied. Co^cenftgtibn'an a ^^if ic people, 
^^place or ±^ei will be muc'E easier for pupils- to 
cope with...." 

(Teacher '5 guide for each textbook in Silver Burdett's 
N "Conte3i5K>ifary Sociil Science 'Curriculom" series) 




Case studies, which may or may not be drawn from genuiie anthro- 

[research, are"^advoc^ted by textbooks as an 
social Science concepts within a frame 
'centers on people and their culture. In fact, case 
studies are pften the closest that a" textbook will come to including 
humanistic/human ilnderest. materials. ' • 

^Botft.text and photographs are utilized in case studies.^ In jnaterials 
for l^e earlier grades, such as Living in Japan (Silver Burdett, 1966)," . 
the* entire les89n^^y. be^ composed of photographs, shoving a- "silent- ' 
jyersion" of a "Japanede family's daily life (though the teachet fs given 
aii accompanying guide) . \ . ' 



Out of a s^ple of 260 texts^ Readers, repcnrted^hat" case studifes 
appeared in 75 instances,. Upon further' examination, it ^jas disfcov^red 



tjjat out of these 75 . texts,^ oifly ^8 received a "dominant" score on ' ' 

Imclanisti^/human interest approach, ind only thtee .scored "dominant'^- on 
• "'i ' # ' , • ' 

bQth approach. and contTerft. . , ' ' . / , ^ \ ' 
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2. Case Studies Centered on People and Their Culttj^ife ^ , . 

For the oost part readers 'did not respond positively to case studies,, 
so the bulk of the case study- section^wiU have to deal with their con- 
cerns and objections. However, there were also some favorable coizsaents* 

a» - • » 

The case study technique, particularly when it presents a culture as 

beirig rational within it^ own value system, has the potentiai for en- 
couraging student dnpathy, and proyidi^^n stjiong element of human interest « 
The fallowing two examples indicate hoiT this caa be done by drawing on 
authentic, people-centered materials ♦^^^ank Buchanan notes that In^ 
The Human Experience (Houghton Mifflin, 1974). a case study is! used,tp: 



present a culture as rational within its own context ' 
and cultural value system. In the exercises ^f or stu^ 
dents throughout the text, they are asked hew they ^ 
would feel given the situa"tion discussed and * to ex- ^ r 
amine the feelings of the people within the culture 
before being asked to make a cross-r$:ultural comparison. 
Example: story o£>^yoiing Japanese couple (p. 353 ff*)* 
"Feedback" exer&lses ask students to compare under- 
standing of a good life as the, parents see it as 
opposed to how the. young couple sees it; then only ' 
as th^ young couple sees it as opposed tp how the 
students would see it. 



Thelma Davis sayp of People and; Cu3,ture (Ratnd McN&lIy, 1975):' 



The authors, used good anthropological studies. The . 
allrover impression of the book is positive. People,/ 
can undeipstand other^ cultures. . .The material is ' 
.mainly biographical and involves individual voices 
within the villages of India or in Japan... .the mafn 
. mat eri^l^ used are quotes from people about things.;, 
within their culture., ' ' * ' 



^ The next two readers describe texts that present people-centered 

♦ 

case studies^ through photographs; , ' " 



The appjrjpach is'^^edominantiy humanistic, centering 
around "human beings *and their everyday and special-iiay 
activitfes^" People,^Wd often "(Children, are: at the 
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center, and can be seen'froa^ the plctiires which form 
the core of the Ifessons* The work includes i^slan 
voices as opposed ta outside observers to the extent 
that 7 o^ the 14 photos which form the b^lc source 
of the information were taken by Japanese. 
(Roland Lange on Living in Japan , Silver BurdeCt, 
1966) \ \ 

^esrly one-third 6f the text is ^explicitly devoted 
to "Culture*" People are at the center. Many chap- 
ters haye special three-page sections in which the 
student meets a Jocal family through 'text and phptos. 
(Reader, consnent on Regions of the World , Science 
Research Associates, 1^73) 



3. "Invented" Case Studies 

Far more frequently, however, textbopk case studies are ,inventlons ^ 
replete with "fanciful misinformation," as, one* reader put it. They ^ 
are filled with situations, dialogue, and attitudes th^t have either 
been invented outright or seem to have been very loosely constructed 
from'scholarly. evidence and presented as fact. They fail seriously as 
attempts' to let real Asian people emerge through their own words and way 
of life. ' • . 

Because /the people in the case studies may appear to be real^after 
all, ^hey have names «and sometimes conversations with each other and 
their American friends — teachers and j^itud.ents might think that they are 
reading authentic jand accurate primary sources when they. are not. 
* The following four examp^les show reader response to .invented case ^ 
studies*: • ' ^ 



erJc • 



« I think that the teache't's guide, is more idealistic than 
the' text. If states that? "The Silver Burdett 
Contemporary ^Social Science Curriculum uses thought-j 
"^fully constructed materials to -instill a lastliig /interest 

• in our human society; to develop a redpect for the dignity 
and worth^'of all iiien.;,.a mandate is evident: * to build 
social science materials upon the real rather than, the ^ 
contrived /^ (etehasis added) However^ I found very little 
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that' vai real in the India ^section. The chapter ' ' 
Is^largely dependent upon an invented case study 
that seeas to say laore abbut the authors* notions \ . 
* of I&dia than what Indian people night h4ye to 
sdy. about, themselves. In this textf> tte authentic 
anS'^'invented are listed together: for- example > the 
story of Eobin Graham, a real person who sailed 
around the world alone, a^d t^e Indian family." * 
(Andrea Miller on This is Man, Silver 'Burdett,. 1972,' - 
teacher^s guide, p. 4) -'. > 

On pp. 49-51 the author presents ja, fictionalized 
account of participation in th6 civil service - 
exaiMnation. The fictitious participant is 
calle4 Cb'eng She Kit; this name appears to be- 
a hodgepodge of Majidarin and Cantonese pronunciations 
since the sounds "she" and' 'J'fcit".%do not exist, ojc are 
not spelled that way in Handairln. In any evexitj,^ tlie 
given name should be hyphenated* Cheng is. described 
as having "cut a piece from the stick of'j^" and 
having ^'mixed'it with the water on his palette." Then 
the conduct of the examination is described. . ."the » 
examiner began to read. He rea4 a passage from the 
teachings of Confucius.- As 6e read,^ She Kit wrote 
down the words, painting each charactei: as beailti|uyy 
as fie could Then he wrote an explanation. of what the 
words meant. I?ie examiner read another passage^ She 
Kit wrote down the words and the new ©cplanatifan. 
This continued all that day, and the next, and the 
next." This description goes on ^d on, aiid on. It 
is all wholly inaccurate, from the way Chinese ink is 
used, to the way the examinations were coiiducted, as 
any one who has read a single book on China mig^t ^ 
know. Such fanciful misinformation, even when imagin- 
atively presented, can do no good. 

(F. W. Mote on The. Story of China, McCofmick-Mathers, ' 
1968) 

» *, • * ^ • , 

Since this* text uses a case isttidy approach, there is 
much conversation and obviously the autfeors tried - 
through this literary device to allow the, Sdutft ' / 
. Asians to spe^k for themselves. Th^6tudies are in- / 
vented; though, so the student reader dqes not reallj^ 
see evidence of how 3outh Asians see themselves in 
their own w6rds, or art, or literature. /' ^ 

(Lenore Burckel on People 'In Change ; South Asia,; 
Addison Wesley, 1975 ) - . " , 

While the actt^al thing and- occurrence described' 
seem authentic enough, there is an artificiality 
about the families and the -accounts of ' their -'daily^ 
life" which makes the whole thing reek of contrlvjed, • 
situations. ; ^ * 

(Tin-Mala on At Home Around the Wotld^ Ginii, 1968) 
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\ How can a teachec or student be confident that he or she is " 

'reading the real thing? 'Actual 'case studiest based on research in the 

fl^ld are soaetlnes credited, as in People and Places {Band JtcNally, " 

-1971) and Life, in Cogmainlst China .(Addison We'^ley, 1^69) • But acknow- 

ledgaents, even for appar^tly authentic sources, are rarej and only 

"one reader has nentioned an instance of an. "invented" case study being 

' - ' » 

presented as suqh.* 

• > . ■• , 

4- through American Eyes or Through'Aslan Eyes ? 

Readers have, noted' that most case studies (usually invented, though 
sometime^ taken from actual situations) do not help the student to e?:per.- 
ience a culture through Asian eyes ^ Instead, situations\re presented 
that teach more about the ways, in which Americans see Asian peoples and 
culture than how -Asians see themselves: 



"• . .Yokichi'^s sisters were prepared to be good wives* * 
,^ . Like- all upper-class Japanese women, they had to know 
the arts of flower arranging and performing the. tea . * 
ceremony. A woman- was expected to excel in these arts 
"^and. in cooking and other wifely duties so that her 
parents could arrange a good marriage ,for^ her, " The 
voices in both of the case studies are supposed to be * 
Asian. but they sound more like Americans because 
they view things jd.th American eyes > (emphasis added) 
, (Roland Lang>fi\on^ Japan , Ms^cMillan, 1970, pr 6) 

■ As in the -case of Yokichi's sisters, this can lead to a stereotyped 

idea of what people are like/ " While there is some truth in what is said 

about' the ^piucation' of* upper-class Japanese women it is still a general- 

ization written from the perspective of an outsider lo6klng in* 

There is no way that a student might understand or empathise with Yokichi 

sist'ejrs from their point of view. * " * . 



Andrea Miller on India ' (Scott Foresman, 1971 ),. p» 32. 
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Another example written from the pei^^ctive of an outsider looking ^ 
in is the "invented" case study, "Sachin Wins' But Still LosesV (Ingiiiring 
About Cultures /'Holt, Rinehari^and Winston, 1972, p. 254), SacKI^ is a Hariiatf 
whojaakes good against all ocids* fie returns home wearing a. Western «ult 
and sMny new shoes, on^ly to b^ rejected and left standing in tli^^ust 
by the caste-consciouB people of his village^ It seems more lUte a . 
Horatio Alger plot gone sour tljan an actual Indian experience* 'While 
Sachin's plight might fevoke some pity and soap-opera' tears, it is inaccur- 
ate, inauthentic, and leaves no chance for ei2^)athy. Professor Norman Zide 
and Arlene Zide say: 

The story of §achin, the untouchable boyi is not badly 
presented, but the usual exaggeration makes the basic- 
ally plausiblfe and moving story a little fairy-tale 
like. Why (this would be unlikely) does- Sachin have to 
have "the best grades of anyone,"' and not just good 
cgrades (there are quotas and concessions for Harijans, 
not that thpse need 'to* be mentioned here).- The ' 
"going out with a few girls" notion is nice and Amer- 
ican, but not the way things are done in India^ Gupta 
is not usually a Brahmin name.. That people ^at work^ 
; would not be curious — and knowledgable — about Sachin ^s 
caste is unlikely • The ' scenario of Sachln's return to - 
his village (Western suit, etc* etc.) is phony^ Sachin's 
attitudes and expectations in this are over-ingenuous t 
He knows what to expect, ^d the stariry-eyed fellow 
that the story portrays makes him sejpn a little more * 
* ' foolish and unreal than he could possibly be. 

o 

The "through American eyes" S3nadrome also ap{)ears^when people in 
case studies seem to be "like us" or desirous of emulating "American" . 
'or "Western" culture and society. Perhapa authors think, that by 
stressing the familiar they can foster student Interest and tinders tanding* 
But in the process, .the authentic Asian^experience may be remolded to 
fit an American "ideal," or not represented at all. Unfortunately^ 
this can lead to a Westem-cen£ered- or inaccurate view of Asian peoples 
• and cultures . • • ' 

. ■ . • ■ . 224, * ' 
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Jem Ingersoll shows, how the familiar but iaauthentic device 
of Siamese twins is incorporated, prohably to engage student interest.. 
-By doing this, the authors have laissed an opportunity to present 
gen u ine Thai people in an enjpathy-provoklng way. 



'Sometiines the^att-empt to put the eisphasis on people 
is not successful, because the author does not seea 
to know enough about Thai people to avoid Inaccuracies^ 
or atypical material* She probably uses the "twins," 
Seri and Sonsi, to introduce village life because 
American phildren are interested in twins. However, 
twins are very rare in Thailand. If she had intro- 
duced a brother and sister with one or two years* 
difference in their age, she could have presented val- 
ues such as status and reciprocity (protection from the 
V* older; obedience from the younger) which differ f?rom 1 
^ i^American . v^laies but, especially when seen in the re^ 
•lationships* between children, can be empathized with, 
^em Ingersoll on The Story of Thailand , McCorMck- 
Mathers, 1966) 

The next three readers are also concerned about stressing Western 
perspectives and cultu^l "likeness" at the expense of authenticity: ' 

The text has 'a human interest approach. ^ Stories 
about Japanese children^are included. However, they 
are difficult to evaluate. They- are not credited \ 
and scmetiiEies they seem to have been invented in ^ 
orher to s|3^ tlttll^ certain behavioral patterns 
,(fai}lfiy rules and authority) exist in both American 
and Japanese society... 

(Eoretta Ryan on Children" in Other Lands » Allyn & 
\ Bacon., 1970) ' - . ' 

There is a generalized attempt to make c^r ^Paki'stapi 
family' more accessible by stressing their likeness - 
' to .us^ which often results in an inau then tic ring 4 
-We hear of Bashir 's pr'eference for khaki tr6users 
and tight jeans on p". 2 (and do Europeans and Ameri- 
cans really wear khaki trousers?)^ and his hope on 
''7p. 13 for "good grades*'; on p. 16 a Pakistani bride 

says ^"I do." ' , ; - • - • 

(Margaret Lindsey on The Story of Palcistan , McCoriiick- 
Mathers, 1966) 



Chapter 17: "Life in China Today" is biiilt around 
the family of Ten Furlai> and especially' a son who 
goes to live with the Chung relatives in ^Peking. 
The whole situation seems too contrived to'^be true, 



and' has the earmark of Western perspectives through7 
out. There is no reason why authentic stories froa^ 
primary Chinese sources could not have been' used. 
(Michael Fonte on China > Scholastic, 1973) 



' TJxe examples gi*^ far are assumed to be inventions. Bjwever, ' 
even case studies that are not pure invention may encourage the atudent to 
see through Aaerican rather than Asian eyes* , 



While not. exactly invented, it seems strange, at 
best, that the- section on "Case Study /Japanese 
Business Society" begins with a selection, from 
Newsw^k by an American businessman and 'concludes 



with hypothetical sketch of a Japanese executive 
trying to explain to his colleagues some of the 
strange concepts and behavior patterns of an 
American businessman. , Why not take some good • 
primary sources? 

(Michael Fonte on cKanges in Asian Society, 
, Cambridge, 19*74) 



5. Through American Eyes; The Progress-Centered Approach 

"...all the Nakamiiras sleep in one bedrodm diyided 
by a screen. *The road to the house is npt paved. 
There is a growing list of appliances in the ^ * 

Nakamura home— an electric refrigerator, stove, ^ , ' 
toaster, and color television. Yet the bathroom 
is far from modem. The toilet is primitive, and 
there is no shower." 
j' (Jonathan Chaves on ChinarJapanr^Korea , Cambridge, 

1971, p. 196) ^ * 

The "through American eyes" genre of case study has another 
important aspect, which exists ott^its own' or in combination wlth^ 
the characteristics already dis^ussecj. This is the use of a progress- 
centered approach. The progress-centered case study 'en5>hasize8 econo*- 
mics, technology, and politics at the expense of the humanitie'rf, often 
projecting American 'values arid attitudes upon Asian case study people. 
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Kot surprisingly, case studies of this sort visually appear to be 
invented, though, there are some exceptions. As In the example given 
on the previous page of the 'Nakamura^ family, a people^s worth is measured 
by what they have or don't have according to "American" standards; 
how quiclOy they* are willing to give up tradition an'd become 'Xmodem" 
or "Western." Some Asian people might agree with these goals; but they 
are rarely heard speaking in their own words or on their own cultural 
terms. Ip fact, they often seem incapable of taking the initiative to 
help thenfeelves or to act responsibly. \ 

The following three examples alj. show emphasis od what 
people in Japan, India, and Indonesia do not have: 



"Sekine. . .owns only 1.5 acres of land — hardly mor4 
than a 'backyard' in American terms, but an average- 
size farm in overcrowded Japan." Always a slight, 
^ unrecognized, we-they bias. Also a developmental ' 
slant, an emphasis on the possessions of the people, 
the pride in new appliances, and so on. Not enou'gh 
sense of the people themselves. Always "looking at" 
people rather than empathizing with them. 
(Andrea Miller on Japan' , Scott Foresman, 1971, p. 53) 

Here is a painting of Indian women doing their laundry 
in a stream. The other two pictures on this' pagcJ are 
photos — of .a woman in a U.S. laundromat and workers 
in a German car factory. The familiar is m^de even 
more real by being portrayed through photographs while 
; the invented drawing emphasizes how little the Indian 
women have when compared to the other two cultures. 
(Andrea Miller^ on Man and His Communities , Benefic, 
1971, p. 106) 

"Most villagers have no electi;;Lclty in their homes so 
they hatVe no radios or television sets for entertain- 
ment. They have no books or magazines to read either." 
^(p. m ; ' ^ ' 

"There is no bathtub in Slamet^s house, none in 
other farmers* hpuaes. In fact, -there* s no running 
water at all." (p. 13) 

• "Farm families,, liice Slamet*s, do not use knives, 
forks, or spoons, as you do." (p. i7) ^' 
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"^1 boys jand girls are supposed to receive at 
' least sl3f years of schooliijg. However, many child- • 
ren in Indonesia^© not go to schooL at all. Many 
families are very poor, and the children 3are nee^ied 
to help in the hpme or In the fields/' (p. 28) 
(The Story of Indonesia , McCormick-Mathers,^ 1965) 



The next case study is slanted primarily towards the politicals 
There are also overtones of a condescending "white clan's burden" . . 
attitude, and the reader indicates that the study i*s both inauthentic 
and inaccurate. 



Chapter 19 — the opening story for Southeast Asia is 
a story of Ellen and her father, an American business- 
man, who are seeing Bangkok by a boat trip on a canal. . 
• * Siri is usually a girl's name; her.e .it is used for a 
man. ^ 

Siri, unlike most'lhais, vho won't ta:j.k politics 
with strangers, speaks of "the threat of Communist 
China" and says that the Thais "have little defense 
against the huge army of China."- 

The American, acting in an almost patronizing *' • 
and certainly "let me; the American help you" manner,- * ^ 

tells Siri that- he and his group of men can get him 
a scholarship so that Siri can learn modern ways so ^ 
that Thailand will have educated leaders. 
(Reader comment on Your World and Mine , Gintt, 1969, 
P* 388) * / 
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Condescension is also implicit in the next account that deals with 
Afghanistan. Little is seen through Afghan eyes. "The case study relies 
heavily on a "lecture--tone account" as Derek and Mary's faither tells how: 

♦ # 

"...our Afghan friends are making rapid progress toward 
adoption of Western achievements. . .buses I Why when I 
^ was there a year ago, they didn't have any public trans- 
portation* " (p. 126) This implies that local animal, 
carriage, or cart transportation, for hire, was not a t - 
system of public transportation — but that public trans- 
portation somehow was a Western concept introduced^ into ^ 
the East through the advent of mechanized travel...** A 
far more stimulating and enriphlng approach wduld have 
been to introduce Afghan dharacters, as government 

. 22.8 . .. 
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- officials, peers of the children, truck drivers, shop- 
/ keepers, servants and farmeris. . * .Could not translations 
have beennsed?-" 

.(Eden Nabjr on The Story of Afghanistan^ McConaick- 
^ * Mathers, 1965) . . 



In the. following eian^le, the'Ono family are not seen as being re- 
sponsible, 6ut as "children of the company." At the same time they 
appear to be more Western than Japanese^ ' • * 

"Case Study: The Modernization of Japan" - 



This case study featuring th^ Ono family is offensive, 
misleading, and not particularly a Japanese fanily. 

Japanese "workers are thought of as children of 
the company; a company would p^eyex fire its children.". 
Undoubtedly, the attempt was to establish the concept 
of loyalty, but unfortunately it comes off depicting 
the Japanese as incapable of being adults. \ 

In |his case study there is little JtKat \s 
Japanese.. Change the name^ of the Ono Fanily\and it 
could have 1?epn written about any .Western family. 
(Reader comment .on People and Culture , Noble and Noble, 
1974, pp. 343-344) 



The next example is of particular interest because the reader* a 

^ remarks are concerned with an actual interview taken/ from Jan Myrdal's 

' Report From -a Chinese Village (Williamr Heinemann Lt4. , 19.65). The 

interview* vfes inc^ded in Life in Coimminist China (Addison Wesley, 1965), 

This, case study '^is not an "invention," but the deader indicates how 

■ > • j . ' ' 

assumptions about economics and politics may be allowed to overshadow 

equally important cultural aspects of life: 
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The effect of the readings, particularly ';Ln transcripts 
of interviews, is to focus on the economic and political 
aspects of life in China.- It» is clear that the inter- 
viewers asked questions about ' economic and . political 
^tters. and so they got a description of a typical day's 
events in terms of economic and political activities, 
(pp. 10-11) The Impression made on students would be 
that Chinese lead a blamd and dull life, completely lack- 
ing in human feeling, humor, or spontaneity. • 
(Loretta Ryan on Life in Communist China , Addison Wesley, 

1969) : 
' -229 
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. A cCTaaon denominator running through the readejcs' cade-study 
ciflticlsins has been ^ ^concern, with contrived situatlosiSy general^ 
iifelessness, and an absence of real and aufchentic people. . This 
section will present the cosments of readers vhose objections draw 
special attention to the unbelievabillty *aad 'lifl^lessnea6 of case 
'study ^lots and thV. "robots" who act in them. ^^ 

Some readers saw ^his as an Asian "Dick and Jane*' syndjcome* 

' \ ^ 

^ile appearing at all ^ levels ^ it is usually found in textbook? for 
earlier grades* It's akioost as if edijtors think it. necessary to use 
"baby talk" or "cut,e" situations for younger students, instead of 
addressing them in an adult and strai^ht-foi^ard manner* The first 
reader discusses the effect this approach had on his eight-year old 
daughter: - ' , 



. The problem is that "big people" think that because ' 
a second grade child may not know how to read too veil, ) 
he or she does not know much English*. The writer then 
tries to put everything in sentences that average^ about 
six words in^ length and never cbntain such things as 
. cause and effect » etc* within the same sentence* Ttiis 
.makes for extreciely unnatural English \which is deaden- 
ing to the senses and the intellect » This, by the way, 
is one reason why U*S* jjcbot^s keep producing non'-, 
readers; the children in lower grades are never given 
anything in real English to re|^# If yoii could hear 
my eight-year-old do, her "readto^^ct'^ on\this book 
with a sing-song^ "Dick and Jane'' voice^ you would know 
what I mean* But just try to read the Ifbllowing passage: 



\ "I 
ihi 

T 



'Ve will tiake a walk to the woods* 
e woods are rflar our school* 
will walk on 1 this path to the woods. 
\We will take (Air walk in the morning* 
W4 Will see many things in the woods* 

Birds live in the trees in the' woods* 
Squirrejs live in the trees too* 
Rabbits" ll3gS^, on the ground * ' 

We will look for birds and^ squirrels* 
yi^j^l look for rabbits* 

Some of the trees are maple trees* 
We will see many maple tree^.,^' 
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• How about something like this.- instead? * * . ^ 

In. the laofniug.we will take 4 walk, to thejwoode ^ / . - , 

near' our school. . 

W6 will walk, on thiis path ajid see many things in tlie 
' ^^wdods. *' ; . ^. ' : 

; We will look for birds and rabbits^and squirrels. 

Rabbits- live on the ground, but tttrds and squirrels' ^ 
'live in trees. ^ \ \ 

. , Some of the trees are maple treesi We* will see * - - . 

TdS^ny of them.' 

(The eight -year-old considers this an-^acceptable style*) 
. (Rplan4 llmge on Living in Places Near and Far , 
' MacMiUan, 1 969, pp. 2-^3) o ^ ^ ' ^ 

The next three readers also note the presence of unreal "Dick and 
Jane" characters and situations: i 



It is ironic that this book is humanistically oriented 
but fails to^ evoke any believable human experience ....it 
is b'^^sed upon a fictional concept, in w^ich a Korean 
Dick and Jane hear, see,' and experience wftat the 
author wishes to convey about Korea* .. .Aside from the 
words the author puts into the mouths of her. Korean 
family members and one or two quotations from Con- 
fucius, Asian voices are not heard in this book. 
(Marshall R. Pihl on The Story of Korea; McCormick- 
Mathers, 1969) , , , ' ' . 

There is an attempt to create little boys and girls — 
first cQusins tq Dick and Jane~who» talk and question 
in a cardboard w^y. ' . ' 

(Readier conmient on_^gloring Regions Near and Far , 
Follett, 1971) . ' ; ^ 

The best one can say of this book Is tliat it is 
relatively harmless. The stories are 'merely stories; 
one cannot empathise with characters in a contrived 
situation. .The occurrences described are normal 
enough but the overall tone is so unreal. One objects 
strongly to having in every story a brother and sis- 
ter herq and heroine with "Mother" and "Father" and , " 
"Little Brother." > ^ • 

(Tin-Mala on At Home / Around) the World , ^ Ginn, 1968)., 



. Harold P. Wr:ight draws attention to the -robot caspect of this 
phenomena. Here, an invisible "You, V who is ^assumed to be the student, 
visits thfe Hoshino family in Japan. The "You" participates only 

' ■•■2-3.i'' . „.<:'. . 



peripherally in their daily e*- There is never any re^l intetchang 

between the "You" and the Ho#hinos. Everyone, including the student, 

• < '! * 

is objectified and reduced to a "robot" stAfus: * 

H^r^ '*You" visits a village in Kyushu: "Ttife : 
- Hoshinos, a farmer and his f amily V have invited 

•Yoi^\ to visit their home." (p., 92) But there 
• is ^lo conversation. Mr. Hpshino. (no first names, ' 

we don't know how many children they have. But 
.they dp watch T.V.) doesn't even appear until 
'the next day'. "You" eat alone with' a miite robot ' 
named Mrs. Hoshlno: "'You' sit down on the-mat, ' . 
and your hostess places a tray in front of you. 
On the tray are some pickled radishes. She 
bows very low, and fills your cup from a small 
teapot. When 'You' have finished your tea, Mrs. 
Hoshino brings another ttay.^'/ Maybe it is be- 
cause "You'' is a "special guest'' that he doesn't 
even have to say "Thanks." (Single quotation 
marks and capitalization have ^een added for 

emphasis^) . _ *. • ' . ' 

(Harold Wright y T^apan ^. Fideler, 1974) 

Another invisible "You" and more robots appear in Eastern Lands 
(Allyn & Bacon, 1968). This passage also to some traders conveys a^ 
negative and disparaging attitude towards Japanese food and custpms: 



'^^^en 'You' go' ii^o a Japanese home, 
take off your shoes. 'You' sit on the mats in- 
stead of chairs. If 'You' are there for a meal, 
the food is brought to 'You' on a tray and placed 
on small stools or tables about a foot^igh. 'Yourj 
meal willv probably consist of not v^ry iiu'ch more 
than rice, fish, perhaps soybeans, and tea. ' Of 
course 'Ypu' will eat with chopsticks if 7'You* are 
willing to take a chance jon using them.,. 'You* ma^^ 
find that 'You' can handle^them well." (Single^ 
quotation marks and capitalisation have been added' t)o ^ 
, "You'; for emphasis.) ({5. 3t^) 

A Japanese bank manager, who is introduced only as "He^," and 

functions like a mechaiiieal doll, appears, in the following pasisage: 

\ ' ' ' ' , ' ' < ' ' 

#"The manager of one of the tonntty^s biggest' lianks 
in Tokyo may retuini each evening 'to a tracjitional 
'home t;iiat has straw mats (tatami) / and sliding- doo^s . " 
(shoji). 'He' ^probably will take off -fiis shqes be- 
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. fore entering the house, will put on' comfortable ^V- 
Japs^ese clothes, t^e a bath in % deep wooden ^ ^ 
c tub, and eat Japanese f ood^, '^Ee^\ may e^^ect 
■ • ^ defe'rencS ffom his^wif e and childierr and enjoy 
^ ancient music and drama. *He* may also visit 
^the village of his ancestdrT to pay .his respects 
[^y^^o the ancestral /shrine." (Single quotation 'marks 
^ have j)een added to "He" for^hasis.) 
CJapan r Today's World , in Focus y Ginn, 1968, p. 55) 



''^t 7^' The nextT^uote shows a further example of dehumanized 
porttay^s li£ people in China, Japan,, aiid India: 



V wooden 



'/ 



These seemed^ accurate but emorionless^ The. first z 
two, of -a factory worker and a farmer in China, had 
emphasis oil hard work, but had sense of comnninal 
pride. No-fun. The Japanese farmer study in- - 
dicAted old people ran farms. ^'The Prasad family 
/- was hard-working, unhappy, hopeless, i^oor. 
/ (Reader coniment on The Eastern Hemisphere , Allyn.& 
/ ^ Bacon, I9fe9)^- . - 



¥ * 



• " The "Dick and Jane robot 3yndrome" can lead' to another difficulty: 
/ . ' . , ' " ■ ' ' ^ 

When people are portrayed as being lifeless or one-dimensional, studen£& 

may get the impression of cultural uniformity and think that case-study 

people are. typical, of; all other people in- that 'country: 

t . ' ' \ 

ThereVarfe some s.ubt||^ things to watch for in the ' ' 
teaching of this.Wterf&l . Students may tend to r 
assume that all ^ ^amiligs in a part leu lair country i 
will behave ^'d- live in conditions siiailscr to the / • 

^ . one focused^ in the case study. The^^case study 

approach 'Ktoits the degree to which one can portray ^ 
pluralism in a society or even in one given area. 
, . {Loretta Ryan on People in FamiliesT ^dison W^slevl 

^ 1972) . • ~ . / ^ ^ 



Another reader says: 
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...^or ^'re the different places in t^e book truly^ 
representative of ^the rest of the country in which 
^they are but small tmits:' the places are stated - 
in the introduction to be ^ sample selection- of 
places around the world but rtt 3hould have 'been 
prominently featured somewhere that they are ijiot 
typical samples of the variotis' 'countries, 
(Tin-Mala bn At Home Arou nd the World , Ginn, ^968) 



The Ifeny Lives of Enllghteaed Earn and Toothless Ran " ' ^ 

The progress-centered case study ^as stett through Aaerjcan teyes, 
with ^ cast of xmreal people, is vividly liltistrated iy ^the characters 
of Enlightened Raa and Toothless Ram* - . 

Ram appears in a variety of incamfljfionB throughout a range^ of 
t&tts, but he usually shows only two faces* One ±s the^verty- 
stricken,. *^ackward,'l "Toothless Raa," who can barely scrape along from 
- day to day. The other, whoa we shall meet first, is^J'Enlightened Ram>'" 
. Jhis R^ is in favor of progress, .modernity, and Western ways. He is 
condescending and impatient with his fazaily and countrymen, who ding 
ta their traditions and are slow to change • He is against the caste 
% system, and in favor o? deopcrajqiy, Hfe sees Aioerica as an ideal is ed, 
slumless pi*ace where no one'gpis^ hungry. While there are Indians who^ 
might resemble^ him is some respects, iii texjtboolcs he is a caricature.^ 

Ram of Ramii^ur (This isVHan> . Silver ^urdett, ' 1972) is returning^ home (r 
from Calcutta/ H6 Is ^ facing a diff.icult decision: ^ - ^ 

"Should he. stay in RaMpur to^become a tfai^r and ' . ^ 

take over ;:"he land pf his iEorefatbers? Or should . " ^ 

he return to the city and m^ce a new and different ^ \r 

life for .himself? /If only FatKir would listen to / 

me more,' Ram thougfit, 'Then we could tu*o our l^and;- . ' ;^ ' ; , 

into ' a ^reajt. producer of /^rain.'/ ' - . - 

"Pexhaps he ha($'Vl)een wons to leave hi^^* village ' 
to worV in Calcuttii^ He reaeiibered the shaking 

finger and stfoiig -^vice-^fandjapther had given him. * < ^ 
' She had warned him that h^"^' would suteely be reborn. ' 
^ an untouchable or .0ven an- animal. ^This wou;Ld happen 
±i hQ did not do his duty \and become a fajnaer." '\ 

After many conversations' with himself, he ^decides that if his, father 
^iite'does not agree/ to tzfy some of the new wheat seed, Mexi.can 14: • 

.- ' . .. S ' *'Ram-, would go back- to Calcutta*. JHe would forget 

• about farming kiid living in Ramipur." " 'if 
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However, Ms father mtrprlses hin, and addresses hia in an "invented" 
^dialogue: , ^ ^ ♦ \ 

"'Ran, ' Father vent on^ 'times are not the same as they 

used to be. Once it was ^ssible to.farp the land and 

to live on. what we grew. Nothing really changes from 

year to year. Now there is a rustling in the land;^ 1 

can hear it. Kother India seems to be waking as if 

from sleep. Soon there will b^ a, new road to* Kamfptir. 

Last night I was listening to the radio. I heard that 

our farmers will someday be able to feed everyone dLn ' 

our country. 

iAll quot;es drawn, from pp. 106-114) 

In People and Cultures . (Noble and Noble^ 1974) we meet Ram again. 
This tim*e: 



"Ram is ^ farmer who is now living in a small vdLllage 
near Bombay. One of the government advisers came to 
discuss the new method of -rice gi^owing. . . .Even his own 
father warned him against, changing his ways. 'Take 
whatever God gives you,' he ;said. 'Don't ask for too 



much 



f tr 



However, ha agrees to try the new agricultural methods, and: 

' ' ' : ■ . 

"Many year3^ater. Ram looked back on the changes he 
had made. He had learned to use fertilizer. He was 
now borrowing tools from the village's new cooperative. 
He was buying good seed. He was using a new plow and 
sickle that were better than the ones his father and 
grandfather. used. All of this puzzled Ram's father. 
H^ remarked, 'You are getting everything — good seed, 
fine fertilizer, and good tools — as if a spirit is 
bringing all these to you.'" 
' • XAll quotes taken from^. 278^ 

"Eitlightened Ram" appears again, ' this time in ^our Lands Four 
. peoples (D. C. Heath, 1969): 

^'Aftec four years of study at an agricultural university in 
the United States, Ram has come to India, f Driving home -they 
enter] an old section of the city. [Ram sees] crowds of 
people [and he thinks that] many of the people .have no homes 
at all. They live on the street all year round. ' Ram looks- 
I sad. He has not seen^this sifeht in America. His father 

Cells him that the government • is building nw housing^ for 
poor people lij the cities* -There will be better homes' foj: 

ERIC \ ^"'^'^'^^H- 235' ' •, ■ 
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' " .[Later at a fazaily gathering Eaa 8ays,j"/Wi^ 
I first -got to Europe and then, to ^eriea*..! tliought 
I lifced those countrties better. I thougjit I aight 
Li^ce to stay vhere people have a higher " standard of 
living* »But as the weeks went by, .1 aissed jay own 
people and my own way of life. I had a reasorn. for 
studying laodercu scientific farming in Merica^ I 
wanted to come baclc and work for»a higher standard 
of living for India. I would like to see morj? Indian 
people eat .as well as we do, and as well as people do 
in Europe and ^erica. I want to help our land .pro- 
duce more. ' 

Xrdsit evening] "After dinner there is much talk- 
ing and visiting. Then a cousin begins to ^ing. 
Indian people love music/ They have their own style 
of music which would* sound strange to our ears. 
Cha;i4ra had made up a dance. The dance tells the 
story of Ram's going away to study and then coming 
•home. While Chandra dances, mother makes musi9 for 
her on the sitax , an instrument like a guitar. 

iThe story continues and Ram goes to visit Ms 
cousin Dhan who is a Development Officer in & Village - 
outs4^e pf Bombay, gam expressesMismay because] . 

never thought it would be so 'hard foT^the village . , 
people to change their ways. ' j * ' . - 

""'One step at a timel' says Dhan^'Already the , 
other castes^ have learned to work. wirtlC the untouch- 
ables. Never again Will tliey haVe^ to d^inlc river - * ■ - 
water. 'The way of life liere changes only very ' • * ^ . 
slowly, but it is changing.*". ^ ' 
(All quotes taken from pp. ^59-267) , ' v 

"Enlightened Rkn" xjccasionaily goes by some other , names as well 

"This v^s\;tiie home ICrisitma' vas expected to return 
. td» 'But after, aix ^eaxs of belnjg away^ he was np 
longer sure, that he was . suite* to^ live , under th<i . 
rules of ..the family. Fof- some time he had run his 
own lifev and Ae thought that it would /be ha;rd ^to 
take orders from the older mCTbers^'of .the/family. 
He wanted to choose his own career Mnd his own ^ 
wife. This was ntot^ acceptable to /his" gtandfather*s 
way of life.'^ ^ v ; ^ ' / ' ^ 

(South Asi^ i ' People in Phmige > Addison Wesley^ 
1975, p.A?) ;t 




'^The Mukerjees fiire members -of the merchant c^^ 
called" Khatri^- It ds one of the highedt 'casfces.-- 
. * ■ Wh^ it A^as time "jEbjtr' Bftlaram to marry/ Baljit sug- ^ t 
0 : - gested. the daughter of a[nother Klia|:ri. But Balaram . J 

had other ideas. He knev^ the great. Indian leaders • 
* • . ' Gandhi and Jawaharlal Neixru did not believe in the . 
caste system. Like them he belileyed the caste . 
► ■ ^ ' • . system was a great handicap to "the development of / 
/mbdem India. *.."r/ * \ 

O i' ' ( Culture in i:he Eastern Hemisphere . 0. C. Heath, , 

™C , . . 1971, p. 413) \ ; ^ 
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Kow, ve neet the **Taothless Baa" incarnation. He. lives in the 
post abfect poverty, hnt^ there '^eenis* little hope p£ anything better, 
since he doesn't want to change his ways. ,He is superstitions, 
illiterate, and old-fashioned. He reprelsents the India that "En- 
lightened Ham" and the textbooks want -to change* Appropriately enough, 
.he appears first of all in Exploring a Qiangiiig' World (Globe, 1968): 

• ' • ' * " 

"Bam is a toothless little* jian who lives in a sma^l 
village JLn India. He is a poor tenant farmer* He 
cannot read or write-, but he is not different in this 
respect from millions of others* At 42, he looks 
and feels liice an old' inan. He and his wife had 
seven children, but only three, two sons and a daugh- ' 
teXi are still alive*^ ^Both of Tiis sons are married ' 
and live with him. ^e *is worried because his daugh- " 
. ter 'is not yet married." (p. 681) ** ' ^ - 

This B&n turns . jjp again in India (Scott^Foresman, 1971) : 

II • ' * 

_^Eam Das is one of the villagers of Indpore. He is 

a small ,» emaciated [skinny] almost toothless little 

man.... Ram is iliiterat-e- [unSble to read and write], ^ , 

and he was a poverty-stricken tenant farmer until he 

received fojiir ac»fes of land when, [the gqye'mment 

divided, up th^ land] in fhSpore. .Deepali [his wife] ' \ 

^nd ftam have seven children altogether ^ but only three 

are still alive. .. .D^epali is the same age as Ram, a\ 

womfaced/wiry little woman with a gold nose ring. . 

She is even more. . .old-fashioned than Ram." 

(pp. 32-34)' ^ - ' >^ • ... 

* » • 

"Toothless Ram" also goes by other names: , 

' • *• ' * " ' 

/ "^run cannot read or wr^te. . . .For "the past ffv years V 
he has had a bad cough in his chest./ H^' went to tlie 
/Village doctor^ and paid him three rupees or 42^ for 
treatment. -* The doctor rubbed his chest with a larg^ : 
N^^red stone and told him the coughing would stop. It. 
.^i^ever did and ihcon has not been back to the'dbctbr *^ ^ • 

because "lie does 'not* want to spend more money." - * * 

' ^ (Exploring, the ITon-Weatem World , Globe, 197^, P* 316) * 

/ • . ~ ^ ■ . ' 

Lol «Sharma had. already lost one wife while shfe was , * . 
giving birth- on the sidewalk. At 18 y^^s^ of 4ge 
he knew pf no^' other existence than the^ street^' even . - ^ 
though .he wasn't torn on them. His f ajher had . ari- - * 
gered trie village landlord and 'as a result hkd' b^en* .' 
unable to find woilc* The family had»moveld to^BOftb^y ' 
in a desperate effort to sta;^ alive. * ' \' ^ */ '--^ - 



"Through petty theft and occasional work Lol's fattier 
had* raised Lol aid five other children* A number * 
haji died;.Lol wasn't sure Xo(f nany. For nost of his 
Jife, Lol ttoved about the iity sleeping and eating 
wherever his father and ^(her stopped* If- they ^ 
. found a source of food they^tayed in the area un— ^ 
til somet3aing happened to chaaee the situation* > 
Food ni^t he scavenged f roa a ^friendly garbage can 
or possibly stolen from a carel^las business* If' 
the police should actually catc^ you they, or the 
judge, normally let you go .witi a warning and a 
few blows about the buttocks fc head* . Theft was 
veiTy low ke/ ahd usually only enough to provide 
a meal or* possibly twoT or tluree^" 
(Indla r Focus on Change, Prentice-Sall, 1975, 
p* 103) 



D* CONCLUSIONS 



'it^.is bad to. use. the Inauthentlc,' but cyan j?prse 
when the inauthentic blocks oiit the authentic^ 
(Fenr Ingersoll) 

The kind of anthropology that these schoal texts pre- 
sent, with no attention to xraditioif, or the human-^, 
Uties, or native categories and exfpxee^lye materials, 
imay be accurate in facts and figures, but they are 
not authentic* Such ahthlropology when it is not 
wooden is brazen* 
(A* Bamantijan) 



Readers* findings for "humanls^tic/human interest approach and 
content, we're discouraging* Out of; 260 texts, only 17 received a 
"dominant** rating on both approach emd content* The fijajority of texts 
were, not," people-centered, and did not use actual Asian voices or try 
to .see through Aaian^e^* In most ,texts, little was done to assist 
the sti^dent towards an accurate, authentic experience of Asian peoples 
ani ciilttires*, • . 

Works by Western writers and case studies invented by American 

textbook authortf were used to characterize Asian attitudes* There was 

V * ... . . ' \ * 

little reliaiice,- tjhroughr translations and other sojirce material, on 



literature, the fine arts, and other primary expressions of Afiian 



experience. If these were included at all, they appeared laainly in 
"adaptation" or "re-telling" form. 'Because credit^s are usually 
omitted, it would be difficult for the nonspecialist to distinguish ^ 
the true from the false, the real from the unreal. 

, There was also a tendency to subordinate the humanities to a 
progress-centered approach, which ec^ihasized economics, technology, and 
politics. ^The arts, religion, and literature were seen as progress- 
inhibiting forces or as worth mentioning but insignificant in reveel- 
ing what is important about a people. The emphasis on ."progress", seemed 
to be a major factor in contributing to a depersonalization of the 
human element: Stereotype^ of "Important" and "typical" people went 
hand in hand with robot-like, lifeless portrayals of human beings.* 
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VI. STYLE AND TONE CBased on :^88 texts) 

♦ 

Responses to tKe' question on style and tone are based on a 
great number of variables, in particular varying sensitivities. Words 
in one context loay be 'value-laden or chargec^ expressions, while in 
another they may have no emotional overtones at all. Textbook authors 
have refrained from such offensive practices as calling the Khmez'. Re- 
public a "half-assed nation,^' as one politician did recently.. Never- 
theless language used within a particular context reinforces many of 
the American assumptions discussed elsewhere in this report. 



A. CONDESCEND.ING LANGUAGE 

, A number of reviewers pointed out instance^ where an author *s style 

* • . . . 

and tone conveyed various degrejes of condescension toward Asian societies. 

Such authors often tend to assume the identity of a patronizing "tutor" 

who hands down judgments on tjie subject matter from on high, displaying 

occasional amusement at the situation under » scrutiny. In response 

to the question "l^ there a' condescending, moralistic, ..or. patronizing 

tone?" one reader reported as follows on a^^text on'Japanj^ 

f There is in respect to calling traditional (pre-Perry) * . 
Japan "baclcward and weak", (page 20). One also gets.it 
in the comparison of the Japanese standard of living with 
that of the. U.S. (page 33).. The most, consistent ex- • ' 
/ ample of patronizing tone is the assumption of -the role 
•of "tutor" in regard to democracy and other matters. 
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See, for Instance, page 2: "As we stiall note later, ^ 
the* basic weakness of party organization is one of ' * 
^ the problems of Japanese democracy." Also, page 27: 
."To a remarkable extent the Japanese citizen, can say 
what he "thinks, read what he wishes, and write yixat he 
belleves^ii Why is- it "remarkable". unless we assume 
tlj^at other countries will not Be'free? Finally, page 
18 1 "CertadLn basic democratic principles ate. also not 
y^et firmly implanted^ Majority and minority rights 
are one example*^' 
. (Roland Lange on J^paq , Ally in« the Far East , . 
Laidlaw, ;1967) * ^ 

* 

'There were even more blatant exaxaples of this attitude but they 
were less frequent. One worth noting is the characterization of 
Japanese soldiers and their American counterparts in World War II 
that was found by Royall Tyler in Oxford's Japan and Korea : "The 
'undefeated Japanese warriors were put to the real test in 1942. The 
divine, fanatical, suicidal sanairai was matched against the light- 
hearted, humorous Yank who excelled in the use of his weapons." (p. 30)^ 

The most explicit statement from a reader on condescending tone 3 
came f romr an evaluation^of a popular world history text, Allyn & Bacon's 
The Pageant of World History > Here the author ut:^izes a metaphor - ' 
that demeans and trivializes the aspiration of Asians in the colonial 
period for personal and political freedom-r-comparing them to rebellious 
children^ revolting against parental authority: ^ . %' 

The' use of condescending language is a particular problem 
with this text. For example, "With the great kings' of 
the Western world, Asoka of India deserved an 'hcmored, place" 
(p. 78). _ And "In 1959, young Prince Akih it o- married 

^ a girl not of royal birth. This marriage is a sign that 
perhaps Japan is changing its ways and is learning the 
ways of democracy" (p. 245). This is perhaps the most 
offensive example: "Many of you* may be envious of your 
married brothers and sisters because they seem to have 

. more privileges, freedoms and duties, than 'you ha^^'. ?..Jn 
short,, your married brothers and sisters are on their own. 
Many of you are in a hurry to grow up so that you, too, \ 

. piay be on your own and independent. - ' . * - ' 

"In the ? family of ^nations;' colonial 'children' of 

' 'mother '-.countties ofteri feel this way £00. They want - * 
to 'grow up,' control their own' affairs, make*^ their Qwn. ' 
laws, and spend their own mciney.*.. • •/ 
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"In this chapter you will study mainly the British 
and French 'families of nations' b^ecause, in days past, 
these coiintries had many colonies and some proved to *be 
'problem children' indeed. How thesr nations tried to 
control their colonies and solve the problems they had 
will be told' in thai pages that follow^ "(p. 480) Aside 
from equating .being grown up and independent -with being 
married, which I strongly object to, describing Asian 
countries under colonialism as "problem children" is 
-unforgiveable; the white man's burden lives on. " 
(Nancy Lanoue on The' Pageant -of World History ,- AUyn & 
Bacon, 1974) - . ^ " 



B. ETHNOCENTRIC AND VALUE-LADEN WORDS AND PHRASES" , f 

r. The Language of Tradition and Ifodemity; Economic 
Development or the Lack of it . 

. Most, of the words in^this category are Judgmental words such as 
"underdeveloped," "bacTcwards," and "primitive*" Frequently these words 
are used in such a way as to imply that the entire society or civili- 
zation is included in the judgment, not merely the economic sector « 
Many* readers have reported that .the language jised to describe "tradi- 
tional" Aspects of Asian societies tends to* have negative connotations 
in contrast to the positive adjectives that^are used to describe Ithe 
"modem" and "progressive'^ industrialized aspects^ of a society. 

The figures given after each of the following words 'refer to the 
number of tim^s readers reported that the term was- ujsed in a valued-laden 
or ethnocentric manner. ^ ^ » 

"progress" 33 ' , ^ - . 

"modem," "modernize,." '^Wdemization^' 36 • 
■ "Westernization" 25 * . ' 

"development"/ 22 ' ' 

"less .developed" 'lunderdeveloped^' T Z6' » . 
''backwards" 20 ' 
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"primitive** 14 ' . , . • 

''catching up with the 'West" ^2, . • 

"practical superiority of Eurtpeaa civilization" 1 
"up-to-dafe way. of living" 4 . ' ^ . 

"advanced countries" 4 . c' 

Asia is "tradition-bound"^ the West has "surged ahead" 1 
^ "old-fasKioned ways of living" 5 ^ . 

"superstitions of the past" 1 \ . , ^ ^ 

: "irrational beliefs" 1 . 
"static, unchanging civilizations" 3 ^ , 
"in the grip of tradition" 1 ~ - 

"haves" vs "have-nots" 1 " \ ' . ' 

2. Cold Wat Language ^ ^ 

Cold War language permeates many of the texts, especially those 
published during the 1960's, ^^ere^does appear to he a diminution in the 
use of charged language to describe China since President Nixon's visit 
to that country, in 1972. . One reader reported - that ttfe text 'she was re- 
viewing had been substantively trevised between the 1968 and the 1973* 
editions: - - : , ^ 




A few chapters on China have been revised to present; a 
more balanced view of the P.R.C. -Such paragraphs as 
"Human ""Ants" (p. 8^) and "lack of modem conveniences" 
(p. 87) haye be^n omitted. Many -of t]ie author's comments 
of disapproval of the P.R.C. have disappeared. - ^ 
(Elizabeth! Dou^§§-W^^kert on China , Ginri, 1^73) . ' 

As some readers foun<f, however^ books are sometimes xipdat^d in re- 

gard to factual data, but' not language. 

. ✓ - ' . *. 
- Some revision has been done. . China *s admissio^ to tW 
U.N. in 1971 ha6 *been covered but' there is an emphasis 
on violence, terror, land censorship in^^the P.-R.C. There \ 
is mention of a "Chimese Communist threat." ^ * * 

O (Loretta Ryan on Woyid Histoty ; A Ciiltyr^l Approach , 
ERJC . Glnn, 1973) T"' ^ — 
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The People's |lepublic of China is still odcasioaally referred to 
as "Co^ammist China" or even "Red Oiina" in books published in 1974. 

There are inappropriate uses of word nuances, such as 
the repeated use of the word "forced" (p^ 75) ♦ * The 
effect of constantly referring to the Chinese in the 
People's Republic of China as "Conmunists" is also du- 
bious. .Everyone I tiave met in China would officially • 
indicate a pride in being. . .from a Communist country* ' » , / 

^Many official statements akke specific references to 
the goajl. of China as Communism. However, the Chinese \ 
in common situations do jiot refer to themselves as 
Communists, b.ecause. there are relatively few full- ' ^ ^ 
fledged members of the Communist Party. Therefore 
' the indiscriminate use of the word "Commuhist" to re- 
fer to everything and everyone in China today tends to 
suggest a negative tone in spite of the fact that the . 
' word itself is a very proud label ii^ that country, . 
\ ' remember how the Chineie liaison office^n Washington \ 
\ D.C. objects to the use of the term "Gonmunlst China^' 
»in the Western world when the People's Republic of ^ 
China is mentioned. We also should keep in mind that 
even the! Chinese themselves do not consider that they * 
have achieved Communism, they only claim that they' 
are on their way to social ism^^qsT to a socialist coun- 
try. For example? of this usage in the book, ^please 
see page 76, 77, etc. - ^ " . , 

(Kai-yu Hsu on Regions' of Our World ; ClflLna , Oxford, 
. 1972) . ■ 

Some textbooks also use the word "regime" instead of "government." 

Referenced to "a Communist challenge," or "efforts to halt the spread of 

Communism" 'are also used. In addition, words such as **brainwashing , " 

"thought control," and "totalitari^ dictatorship" appear. 

"Communist China" ^29 

• "Red China" 12 

"Mainland China" 3 

'"totalitarian government" 4 

"Communist regime" 1 

"Mao's dictatorship 4 

"propaganda" 4 ^ , 

"struggle ^or men*s minds" 2 
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"Connmmist liberation makes slaves of the liberated" 1 

'""indoctrination^' 1 ; * * 

' . "brutal domestic policies" of the P,R.C» 1, 

^''Communists seized power in China" 3. ^ - * 

"Communist takeover in China" 1. ' ' ^ 

"easy promises of the Qommunists", 3 * ^ 

- "Communist threat" 6 • 

"Communist challenge" 1 . - / 

"China--Hpman Arit fiill" ■ 2 . •■ . ' 

"drab, regimented ^society of China" 1 

"brainwashing of the Chinese people" .2 ■ 

"thought control" practiced in China 1 ' - 

"Communist aggression towards Southeast Asia" '7 

"danger of Asian countries falling victim to a newer^ iff9re ' -. ^ 
. ruthless imperialism" 1 \ , » ^ C 

■ 'Jthe loBs. of Mainland China to the^Cdmrnunlsts" ^ . ^' 

"efforts to halt the spread of Communists" 1 ■ 

"China stands poised ready to plunge* once* again "into India's ^ 
territory" 1 , , . . ' 

* , ■ ' ' . * ^ 

"ruthless Communi^sts" 2 ' • ' 

"North Vietnamese are-inv^tders"; "U.-^." troops are friends" 1^ * 

"self interest- masked' in ideological motives" 1 . f ^' \> 

"Free World" 1 • ' . o ' / ' . / ^ . 

"Communist China swallowing up. Tibet" 3 . 

^"the strong and tftifriendly Soviet" Union" ' 1- 

' "the brutal power of the dictatorial, government" of the U.-^.S.R./ 

. (Note: >'Date8 of pubJLication ^bt^ books including' all the above 
phrases are on ' record ^ * * § . , ' *> 



3» Cliche Words ♦ . . - • » . , ^ 

Cliches such as "the Unknown Giant," the "Slinnberlng Giant,'' etc. 
ate ^^80 used to describe China/' These^ phrases support the erron^us 
but widely, held assumption, that China: ,has^>e«i-r8tatic and unchanging for 

centuries. . , ^- ' " 

' "China~Xhe Unknown .Giant" \1 , \ / ' ' • 



"China— th'e Sleeping Giant" 1 



"Chdiia is awakening from"its long slxnnber." 1 

"China has been unchanged for centuries." 6. 

"China has fallen behind the European nations/* 1 

"We" should not believe hoyeveyr^/that all Chinese are igndrant 
or stupid. There have always been some who would compare 
favorably with the b^st minds of afiy country/' 1 
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Measuring in Western Terms , • 

The intention of the writers of the following statements was 
obviously to compliment. Asian people and places by comparing them to Y 
Western counterparts, but the lii5)lication, as seen by some readers, is 
that Asian aphievements are noteworthy .only, insofar^ as th'ej^ correspond^ 
-to 'similar achievements , In Western culture. . ' ^ ' / 

"Kalida^a is the Shakespeare of India," 1- ^ • 

"Sun- Yat-sen is the George Washington of China/* 1 
"Saigon is the Paris .of the East".^ 1' ^ 
"Japan is the Great Britjain of A^a," 1 ^ 

5.- Language that. Reveals a Europocentric Poin t of View 

Many readers reported 'ttie use of Eurojiocentric words such as "Far ^ 
, East"'wheji East Asia, is now. the , preferred usage* The term is only 
• relevant from a European or American J)erspective* Readers 'also objected 



•to. "Orient," «i»ich literally means '."tke East," and is both imprecise 
and outdated, and "non-Western," .vbich blurs the distinction .between 
Asian and. Afri^caji cultur^.':;;Horf^^ 34Jce these ' encourage students to de- 
velop ^a belief in the centrallty jol their owfa culturejt Thi& t^dency is 
furtiier ^upported by the use of maps vhich distort geographical reality* 
by placing the United States squarely in the niiddle, thereby truncating 
Asian and reducing it to two ^inconsplcupus, areas on the far left cuad 

•Tar East" 26 

"noB-Westem" 12 . • ' • 

"the Orient"; "Oriental civilization" 7 . ^ ' 

"crowded Oriental land-s" 1 * ^ 

* * 

Value-La^en Language Used toVDescrlbe Japan 

One prpblem with the language used to describe" Japan is the repeated 
use of "strange" to describe habits and cfistoms that- are merely un- , . 
familiar. The writers' opinions, espe^cially unfounded negative ones, 
are 'generally not useful^ and only serve to prejudice the students before 
they have a ctence to make'iip their own minds. 'Words al^o reinforce 
some old stereotypes of the Japanese: that they are "crowded/' "initators 
and "copiera" of. both the West and China, and that tl^ey are "h^pered 
by their authoritarian traditions." ■ 

"strange baths" 1 "'i-; ^ ' " ' ' . . 

"strange musical instruments" 3 ' ^ . ^ ^ - 

'K' A ' * 

"strsln^^^oods" ' "^2 ' ' .' . 

■'■ . "Japan is a workshop natipa" 1 ^ . . , 
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'233= , 
Japan "learned quickly^" "laiitated," "copied" 10 

"■the cluttered, ugly streets of Japan's major cities" 1 ^ ' 

Vteealag masses in Tokyo" 2 * ' ^ 

"nodern Japanese are not typically Asian", 1 

"The Japanese are generally healthy and dress reasonably Veil/' 1 
"The Japanese show a^ remarkable, willingness to obey authority* *\ 8 



Value-Laden Lai^nage Used to Describe the Countries of 
Sotftheast Asia . • . 



The problems here are similar to those 'concerning J^anf namely the ; 
use of meaningless and condescending phrases like "the friendly, fun- 
lovdLng Filipinos," 4nd the "happy, ';gentle" Thais who ^like to dance and^ * 
sing*" Thd language used to' describe the colonial relationship is aiso 

offensive in places,. as for example when the Asian countries ar^^ likened 

' • ' ^ * * ' 

to '^adolescents w^nting^ more 'privileges and responsibilities" from '^the 

mother countries*" ; - 

. Philippines:. " ' ^ ■ - ^ - 

1 > • • ^ ' ' . ' ' . * ' 

'*dur former ^ pupils"- 1 ^ . ; ' ^ 

^'^he friendly^, fun-loving tFilii>lnos" 1 ' 



, Burma; . 



♦ • it' * t 

'^urma'lies between the massive and l\ungry countries 6S India and Chin4J 



Thailand: 



"The Thais are-a iiappy, gentle, law-abidiftg people who like to dance . , ^ 

• and.sing*"^ 1' ' / • , / . ' 

Viet Jlam: • ' . ' \ • • ^ 

* %• ; ... " ' *• . • ' • ♦ ' 

' ^ * • "The^NorA VietfEamesp are 4tivadej:9.»/X. ^ ^' ' • / * c . 

/ : Of Nof dh*Vi6^. Ham: -"It.ia called the: Dcmocta tic Republic' o^ Viet Nani:^ 

* QZ -6aurse^ many people of ^Nortfr Viet Nam have not; been loisled fcr' this 
•':i]igb-souQdfng' title. i . . ' ;\> } "v-. , V * - • 
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Value-Laden Language Used to describe "^^la "* 
. The single greatest problem vlft the language on India Is -the 
frequent use'of depressing, negative words to' aescribe the traditional 
aspects of India's' cultui:e. The past is seen as-:"stattc" and '"un4 ' 
changing" and "an obstacle to India/s efforts to Mke the transition 
to an up-to-date Way of life," ' There is a particular probleni, with the 
use of the t^rm ^'sacred cow"' because in English "sacred"" carri^ the- 
linplication of actual worship. Its use in the context of .Indians' 
reverence for the cow creates a severe distortion; Stateiaents about 
Indians sitting on mats because 'there are no chairs and eating with 
their hands .because knives and forks are expensive and scarce attest to 
both ignorance about Indian customs a^i| Cultural arr6gance on the 

part of the writer • ^ ' ' \ ' ^ 

^ „ . ' ' ' . * ^ < \ 

^ "In the teeming cities, thousands' ^ive on the streets aji'd 
millions ate iinemployed/^ 1 ; - . - ^ - ^ - - 

-"Thousands of people jammed, together in makeshift huts and 
• shops/' 1 ^ ^ ' 

. "ancient city buses with their fenders flapping, 'balgi|ig with 
people" 1 d - . , , . • • ' , 

. r ' ■ • ? < \ ' ' , ^ 

"Indi^ is still in the grip. GaE:*ti5adition." '5^ ' 

"^Indian civilization -has been 'static-," 2 ^ • 

^ * ♦ - ' ' 

^!sacred cow" 14 - ' 

, ^ ^ India, is making the/tranjsition from *>rlinitiv6. saei^ty to a 
• liodetn, ind&stri^i one.'-' " 1. - * . . ' . ^ ^ .-^ 

-tndian music* ""may seem just ugl^y or sfrange to ^eric^hs.''* 6 

- ' ; - " • • 

^ On the ^arappan civilization: "their architecture wa's neither ^ " 
as.'dfcillfui nor as interesting q^s the Sumerians*'' 1- 

• ' ' . '"^ ' » " \ , , " ' 

\ ''^^Ws family; is. squatting on mats since there are no% chairs,'* X r 

"siili^r.^icnivfes and forks are scarce and expensive'' (th^y eat • ; , 
;rwlt:h their Iiands)' 1 ''--^ ' - . . * ' * 



V^nd^a is a, new country,"' \ 
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9. Othes Value-Laden and -Bthgocentrlc- Eacpresisions • 

'• ■ . V. ^ ■; ..- - ' 

"pagan natives"^ 2. .- * " , •■*•■. :■• ,": 

•, "natives" T -. . .*•... ' ^. . •", 

. •'dl±t;flx)o^s covered with filth" ,4 

' "pxliaitive mid huts" -Z " : • 

** • ' * ' •. ■ ^ • •■ 

"grirfding poverty" 3 

"cheap labor" ^1 * • * . " ' ' 

"witch docter"' 1. v , 

"laothet country" • (speaking* of the coionial power) 1 

"savages" 1 , : • • • . ' ^ 

"jungle people"' 1 • 

".the hungry world" 1 - . 

"They need to- turn '.of f the floo'd T)f habies/'^ 1 

^ Pluraii$m is described as "^ crazy jquilt," ' 1 



^ Finally, several readers noted .that *textboolc tone is not only 
patrbnizing toward Asia but towarfi America students as Veil: 

As^a final cotopent jiay just say that all th^s^^ texts 
in differeirt way.s seen to have*an intensely patronizinjg 
, ' tone 'toUaras'-tbeLir .rfead^r§^ Thip -is separate. of cdurse • . 
f rom 4:he plrjfcleffl pl-"thed.^%att^.tjid^ tbwsirds ' the Chlnesej- 
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VII. SEXISK— /'MAS THE XOOIIIAKER REVZSITH)" (Based oH 49 "tmrts) 



Publishers have been Increasingly aware of the need to respond to 
c h an g i n g attitudes towards sex stereotyping and sexist altitudes and 
expressions in texts* A number of studies and directives have helped 
to bring about this change. ' .The Ford Foundation supported study of "Sex ' 
•Rcjle Stereotyping in the Schools/' the Kalamazoo study of' reading, 

, textbopksy and the McGraw-Hill directives to textbook ^itoVs an^' writers 
are examples /' Many reviewers mentioned . that the texts with Asian 
content they were evaluating seemed to.be making a/conscious- effort* to ' 
present women ao^ their accqmp'SJ.shments in a- h^, .mare positive maimer. ^ 
However, 45 /re^tts i)olnted out Instances of ^extst i^terial, raifging ^> 

^ from simple and blatantly offen§iv1i^ i-erms/toviar more subtle trektmmt, 
of ^sexual roles • ' » ' * • 



I-^don't want to niyfe-a big' deal about *'the, use of "man\''. 
\ ^when '.^mankindl';.is .m*e^ several , tiitiea they use "rfga" ' \ \ - 

r in a faor^ particular; sense an^ it: is very jarring.'*an'd ^. ^ '[ , 
.'•rl / inapF[rogriate* ' ^'Vr^^cample:^\ Un. reference td'^lohtojo?»V*V-. ^ 

:r #\-^4t9^^^^ today are interested. In learhtog^atot^t .the / • ^ 

/ \ past. >,%'Some*5nien: dde where Dr r'^>t-fpfl iic'ciri ♦* . ' ' 



' .-'(Nancy' La^fcue, cm IndjLan , ^ubcontihent.; > Allyd fx^ '^^corC-i VilV).^ 

' ^ y ^''^'^^ J- h:. .- v-.v. . .jv- : • 

.f: ' • ' ' ' V/- V ^ ' ' r > --^ ' 

.'7: ' anpther;reyiew^er quoted a pafssage'f rom. ai elemeutary text 6ti Japan 
'• a" that; is X'cl*fei§sic\'ex^p^^ An attempt :$6' present 't^^ ri^id, '* 

- - v.- - ''/ - -i . r -.^ • • , . • V .. - 
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sex roles to the minds of yoimg readers: 



Sexist, yes!! "What kinds of work do fathers do? 
Fathers take care of sick people. .Fathers build 
houses. Fathers make automobiles. ' Fathers fly 
airplanes. Fathers write stories. W^^t ^l^e do.; , 
fathers do? Fathers do ciany kinds of yb'rkvy .Xoo^ 
at these fathers. Each; of^ these fathers^^iipes work 
he likes. Each of th^e father^ does' his work 
well. Mothers all over*tI)e wprld take care of their 
children. Mothers cook mfealfif and keep hquse* 
Mothers may also work outside the home, 
teachers. Some are nurses. What other kinds of work 
do mothers do?" (pp. 72-74) ' 

(Tin-Mala on Families Around t^xe World , Fideler, 1970) 



Some *are 



Other more subtle problems were raised by other reviewers. Certain 
treatm&t^ of Asian societies were carefully structured to imply that 
women had little or no important role in shaping or-^?ui3.ding the 
particular socie^ty. India was misrepresented in th±s way several times, 
with a grudging nod to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi the only concession 
to the role of women in modem India. Some texts did discu6s the role of women 
in India, but ohose to present everything in lurid and melodramatic. 



terms 



,4 One revie 



reviewer wrote: 



No mention at all of the accomplishments of w&men / ^ . 
except those of Indira^ .No mention of increased ^ « " . • 

educational opportunities; very objectionable' " / 

treatment of "sati'^ and the Indlau tK)ther-in-law and . 
of the life'pattem of vomen 'in , general. Family life 
is described a,s "a veiry coxqplex game." A woman- starts 

• married^ life as "a household drudge^ "j" becomes "a tyrant,"- 
and as an^ld widow "her plaWi3 that of the living * 

• dead." (pp. 24-28 passim) Furthetmore, in photos of 

Indian^ women working in factories and getting off an , , 
airplane he refers ^o them as "girls." i 
(David liell on India , Ginn, 1968) / 

1** - - ' . ' 

Another. text was' criticized for its almo^t^-fotal neglect of women 

* . ' ' ' 

as characters, in case studies; the reviewer's Incisive analysis of the 

women who , appear in this book reveals the maie-centere4 outlook of the: authors: 
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J 1 find it difficult;.. to believe that In a 
. series named after a woman who has achieved 
much herself, sexism can be so rife. All the 
case studies center around boys and men* 

The only woman who is given any attention at all' 
r Is Ha'Maz'nah; about 4 paiges are devoted to "her day.V 
Later, she is also part of an jLnane discussion of 
voting. . Following ^a^ narrative description of the 
Alliance Party, which gives no indication at all that 
Ma'Maz'n&fa knows anything about it, 'she says, ^'I 
think it is a. good party, and I -am going to vote for 
them*". Another narrative" paragraph follows: 

"Ma*Ma2*iiah's friend thought it would be wise to 
vote for the'. party represent^ by the sheaf of rice,- 
It was rice that fed her family. -Another neighbor 
decided to. vote for the party represented by the 
crescent and star. She thought this was a good symbol 
-because it stood for her religion." 
-(LeVdre Burckel on People in Change ; South Asia , 
Addison Wesley, 1975, p. 57) 
^ » 

A final difficulty that some reviewers pointed out is comparing the 

^ ' 

role of women in' Asia . with that of women in the West, Some textbook 
authors make the assuitiption that women in Western societies have, a much 
higher and more active status than their Asian counterparts.* One 
^thoughtful and' well- intentiioned text ( Man and Woman . in Asia) 
succumbed, t^' this temp.tation to picture Asian women ks progressing 
rapidly towards a. point already reached in the West; 



^ The dominatiioir-submission pattern of the traditional 
Asian marri*^ge is slowly changing. Man and wife are 
beginning to , move towards roles of ' equal status with 
the CQUsequences that married life now includes ^n^ 
• element o£ companionship such as has been known and 
idealized in much of the West. 
(Darle«6 Fisher on Man and Woman in Asia , 
•Addison Wesley, 1969) 



-Comparisons like this can be misleadihg, steering the student away 
from the numerous pdsitive aspects of the role of women in Asian 
societies from early history to the jprfesent. Surely the changing role 
of Asian women xan be intelligently i)resented without making facile 



comparisons that ^riLll obscure the topic rather than shed light upon it. 
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yill. FORMAT AND ILLUSTRATIONS (Based on 119 reports) 



Format and illustrations are an important element of any text. 
They can detract from, serve as mere decoration for, or extend and en- 
hance the written material. 

- • ^ ■ - -t 

In this study the. content of illustrations was doffcen found to 

■ - ■ = I 

project and reinforce stereotypes about various^ Asian societies. In 
response to the guestibn, "J)o. the pictures project stereot3^es?" over 
half^ 55 per cent. (of 152 replies) replied "yes." One text was so 
i^atant in its presentation of Indi^ that it moved the reviewer, who 
is aa Indian national, to a |j:enchant outburst t 

- How^ would people like it if we: did an introduction 
to America consisting exclus^ively of the Mafia, Viet Nam 
policies and marches, .ghettos, the divorce rate. Playboy * 

^Clubs,*race riots, yiolence to nature, Watergate and the * 
CIA, with only a mention of Abjaham Lincoln and the' 
"civilizing" influence of ^ Oriental spiritual movements? . 
India is seen in these texts as only a troubled land — 
"a .billion hands at work, border tensions, the poor 
farmer, etc. And Textbook A is heavy on how foreign 
agencies^ like WHO^^ CARE, etc. are. f rocking (sic) to 
India to solve; her prpblems. There Is nothing at all 
on local solutions r^i^aditional assets,/and *"the daily * 

• presence of arts, ideas, and natural beauty — all three 
of which ave entirely absent from .the books either in 
illustrations or ^n text. 

Once it used to be all the othet way:, India - 
was full of philosophies, temples, i:^thologiesi and. 

* religious insights as well as snake charmers, ele-' 
phants, maharajas, ^nd nothing at all on contemporary 
economic $ocial problems. The pendulum has swung to • ' 
the^other false extreme — almost vengefully* ^ 
(A. K. Ramanujari^on Eleven Nations , Ginn, 1972) 



number J of replies dealing with stereotypes. 
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Many review^er^ found that India was^ particularly susceptible to 
distorted treataent tlirough constant repetition Vf phdto^raphic cliches* 
No textbook on India'seems ^pap^b^j^ of resisting the temptation- to in-. " 
elude ^a picture of a cow in tl^e aiddl^ of tfhe street;^' the only image 
that appears as^ frequently* as this one is, pf ^^ourse, the Taj Mahal- 
Other iinages that are often proj.ected iiiclude poverty (both, rural and 
urban), overcrowding, begging, "primitive" farming methods, and, as a 
shining alternative to all these, burgeoning modem technology- The 
emphatic sameness of these images of?*India led one scholar to offer a 
w^iimsical suggestion that is actually a .^ood indication of what is 
missing. Speaking qf the types of Indiaiis.that appear in the photographs, 

he said they were: • ^ ^ . ' ■ ' 

1 . ■ - ■ . ■ ^ 

\ ^ ' - ^ ' 

The usual groups — famners, industrialists, and' beggars; 
I would sc^time like Co see a picture of a^ grdup of 
sophisticated businessmen in Delhi sipping cocktails. 
(Edward Dimook on India-Pakistaft , Cambridge, 1972) ' • * 

The images. of Japan that some readers found are equally predictable. 

Japan is pictorialized through delicate^ women in kimonps, ^t. Fuji, 

the tea ceremony and origami^ (^'charming but minor arts," one reviewer 

c^lls them)', Japanese gardens^ and shrines. These pictures are usually 

juxtaposed with those showing*- enormous factories, traffic jams in Tokyo, 

' • ■ \ • ' . , ' ^ ' 

student riots, baseBall^ subway trains, and textile mills 1 There seems 

* • ' • 

to be no middle ground.^ The two eomrients' below are typical: 



There 'are no art objects, historical paintings, or 
documents'/ Approximately seven illustrations' deal 

* - * ^ witl^ sporting events. Thpee show popular singers. 

Eight depict .school l£f^. Including* two of student 
demonstrations. One shows a home scene. S6yen 
touch on rural life^ One represents a feudal pro- 
cession (part of a festiVal)* One shoj/s a class 
# in flower arrangement, one a tea c;eremony. Th4 
book contains two tables (p. i86)',-bo{:h repi;eseiri:- * 
' ^ /'^,ing how 'a pair of baseball players hit the ball., ^\ 

.T-rn^^''^^ " (Leon Zolbrod on We the Japanese , Praege^, 1974)1 

• -■ 



Yesv some "qi^aint Asian\sc^es". as tha "kimonorclad ; - 
woman' with Japanese umbrella" on 2, the' view of 
Mt. Fuji through a torii cfta page^ 5^ the geisha with 
samisen on page 10. " Japan is symbolized as a kimonoed 
girl on page 44.' Aggressive^obeKavior is shown in 
Japane^* soldiers charging with fixed bayonets (^n . . 

corntrast to the American soldier's who are shown 
giving chocolate to Japanese children). Lots of 
• fiwdern technology, etc. - , , ^ 

(Roland Lange on Japan , .MacMillan, 1969)* ■; 

' ; ' - . * ' ' . . . , . 

India aipd Japan are moat often represented by stock Images but 
other Asian coun£ries are also, misrepresented. The reader of sc book.qn 
Indonesia noted an" illustration that waet 



...downright offensive, port;raying ^he Indonesian ^ 
as a Japanese-type coolie-caricature, with exag- 
gerat*ed slanted eyes and" wearing get^ , or clogs, 
which are not even used in in4onesia. 
(Reader comment on Indonesia, Ginn, 1967, p. 83) 

Another instance where a hand-drawn illustration presents, crude 
and 6bvious racial stereotypes yas mentioned by one reader: 

' The drawings are of fensiv^' and depict' stereotypes. 
Such is the case on page '36, whfch cdmpares popu- 
lation in the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. , India, and Japan* 
The Japanese have slanted eyes in the drawing ^and 
the Russians look fat. Most of the Indian men are ^ ■ , 

wearing turbans! The faces of the Russians are 
also red!" , - , ' 

(Sandy Oieiten on India, American, 1971) , . 

Finally, a book on India was criticized" for using sev.eral cartoons 
to ridicule and caricature^'Asians: 

A » 

On page 4 a Caucasian-looking. medical doctor is" 
. * shown bent over a man labelled "India" and the 

doctor is listening Jto the sick man*s heart 

with a stethoscope." pathetic and sad-looking" 

Indians, are crouched aijpund watching.. 
, On ^age 47, two roosters-^ ^ labelled "India" 

. and "Pa|$is tun" .fight, while a* gigantic, • smirking 

Mao rests his arms on the Himalayas, amid daVS: 

ciouds, and holds a cpoking'pot, as if ;?:eady -/^ 
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* to cook and gobble one or both pf* the quarreisome 
roosters. • ' * , • ' 

(Robert Swacfeer on India and the World Today > C ^ 
Laldlaw,.1966) . • • ' 

* * 

Another question aBked of readers was: "Are different groups 
* within a society portrayed^' Well over half t55.per cenf out of 147 
replies) said "no." This is'^^ingulariy important failing when one ^ 
is dealing with a society like India or Chin^ in whtch-both racial 
and cultural diversity must be dealt with if the student is to have "an 
accurate picture. The reviewer of aj book on China lamented this failure: 
"Reading .the text or looking at the Pictures, the reader would have 
no idea of the .rich ethnic differences within the national boundaries. 
Sad too, because this lesson is an iinpprtant one for' Americans." • 
(David Weitzman on The Story of China ^ McCormick-Mathers, 1968) Other 
texts projected very limited iiUpressions of a country by showing, only 
one economic class in the photographs; this was a frequent problem in 
Ithe .treatment of Japan. For 6xampje: ^ , - ^ 



Most of the photographs represent a bland middle 
class (of the 1950's). No one is very stylish. 
Children (boys) have shaved heads^...The Emperor 
lo6ks abput 40 years old. ^One picture of the 
Emperor is shown; {page 88 this time), to illus- 
trate the political problem he is faced with.- No 
caption is giyen^ but on the -left of the Emperor's ' 
picture there is .a photo of Russian soldiers march- 
ing with guns^ and on 'the ;right there is a large - 
flag o£ the U.S. ^IJ^g over a rparade of peaceful 
toerican^'. * ^ ^ , " 

(Harold Wright on How People Live in Japan/ Benefic. 
1973) 7""^ ' 



Another^ reviewer commented ^.on the tendency to present Japan as 
a totally neat an^ orderly country: 

number of replies dealings with pluralism in illustrations, 

EMC ' ; ^ . . ' 257 ' 



The face of Japaa, as it appears In t^Jiis book, 
is very welt .scrubbed. There are pictures Qf - 
farmers, but they don't look very middy. 
(Royall Tyler on The Story of Japan , McCormick- 
Mathers, 1971) 



Technical Quality 

It is reasonable to assume that selectors of texts ^d students 
themselves may form their first impression of a text by glancing ^t* 
the layout and illustrations. Does the text survive what is called the 
"flip test"? The initial reaction to a text may affect whether- or -not 
a text is selected and may, in fact, affect the student's receptivity 
to the subject matter. The reactions of the evaluators indicated that 
there is'a'new awareness of presenting textbook information in an attrac 
tive, meaningful format. ^ . ^ 

Reviewers wer^ asked whether they felt that 'the text in question v 
was initially appealing to the eye^ whether it invited the student to.^ 
read on. Exactly 50 per pent .(out of the 168 replies received tp^this 
question) said "yes." One scholar who replied positively gave his 
reasons: . ' " , * -z^- . 



Ohyiously a textbook, but a most attractive one. ' Blue 

cover with well chosen and . reproduced photos of trad- ^ f 

* itional and modem China and Japan. Clear, 'well-' 
spaced type, wide margins., prof usely^ illustrated with - ^ 
good quality color, black and white,^ half-tcpe photos, • ^ 

• charts, maps. It has the feel of a photo-essay—asks* 

to be read. o " ' . 

^ '•^(S. E. Solberg on Paopile in Change; East Asia , 

Addison Wesley, 1975) ^ ^ 

Of those who answered "no," on the otl)er, hand, many made the point 
that books often announce condescendingly that they are ^r students 

,just by the poverty of their 'design; these readers wondered why a dis- 
tinction in quality of format should be made between books for students 

' and. those for ^adults. ; 258 - 



As one reader commented: \ * • 
- - • 

Another thinfe that marks =^thls work as a;textbook\ 
is the fact th^ each page is divided' into two- 
coliams of type, complete with lar-ge topic head- 
ings every few paragraphs^ §uch as "POSTWAR DEClSlcksV 
and "A MAJOR .JSSUE" on page 45. Such devices ^rivl _ ^ 
bri;ght students to tears and* away from school be- \ • ' . . . " 
cause they are a form of conde:6cension. ^ Most .pri- It. ' * 
mary and secondary texts -are^ boring because •the - 
adults who write tbem think that tKe children wlhct J . , ' 
read theia are stupid. « They are not. They are " * ; . ' 
.jnerely lacking in much of ^ the informat^ion .^*ich 
_ they need. As things stand, most textbooks 'are- ' ^ . ' 

an insult to the intelligence of thfe podr children • . ' 

who hav^ to read. them. This is why children ar^ 
put' off by a book the moment they recognise it • ' . 

as a textbook, because to them a textbook is a ^ * 

boring book. . . . ' • 

(Roland Lange on Japan-Ally , in the Far East r 
-Laidlaw, 1967)- 

- ' . . / ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' • 

A pootly conceived cover or frontispiece can^ do a great deal 

of harm by starting the reader out on a negative or neutral note. Some 

otherwise carefully done texts '.seem to have been very carelessly handled 

in terms of the cover. Drab, colorless/photographs are mentioned by 

some reviewers as creating very negative initial impressions. One scholar 

noted a collage of photos on the cpv^r of a text on comparative cultures 

that presented India as "dreary, hungry, ^crowded^ hatd-working/' 

(A. K. Ramunujan on Eleven Natipns , Ginn^ 1972) * ^ 

Another problem which .also arose with some covers is the use of 

a carelessly-reproduced ma^ that ends up ^ctu^lly giving incorrect infor-' 

mation. One text on Japafn. with a confusing and unattractive color scheme 

for ^he map on its coveir is an example of. this. The reviewer noted, 

"The cover illustration Conveys the impression that Japan is a U.S. posses 

* • . > 
sion. It also conveiy^ the impression that Okinawa is not part of JapanI" 

(Roland Lange on Ja<pan-Ally ^> in the Far East , Laidlaw,- 1967) 



One of the major questidns- about the illustrations was, "H^ coior- 
reproduction is used, is the quality, go'od?^^ What about black and white?" 
The results, based on 178 replies, were as fqllows: „ . . 

/ . . . " 

excellent . # . . 12% 

good 41% ' 

. • fair..., 29% 

' '.- • ■ V ■ . ■ 

The most ccmmon complaint was that color photographs were 'extremely, 
"fuzzy" in quality, often obscuring or distorting the subject. In black 
•;. and white photos, the* most frequent problemwas the use of small, very ^ \, 
■ • d§rk pictures 'that- were almost impossible to make out. 

'.' .- A reviewer of a book on Afghanistan gave a good example of how an 
' excellent subject for a, cover photo can be marred by poor color reproduc- 
, . .tion: * 

•*A word atout the cover illustrations. The choice 

of the subject matter for the cover photo is rather 

good; the shrine mosque of Mazari Sharif is colorful 

and a fine example of eastern Islamic architecture. 

However, the color reproduction hardly does justice 

to the' structure both as regards the angle from wtlich - 

the building is shown and the drab, overcast skies 

and tile colorsf. Vagiie\blues and greys rather than 
^ vibrant brightness is the effect.' 

(Eden Naby on The Story* of Afghanistan , McCormick- 

Mathers, 1965) - c 

~\ On the positive- side /one text .on Buddhism was praised for its 

^ ^ careful use of illustfatioti to Improve-thertext : . 

' The use of color- greatly ^enhances the book s 
appeal. In the Chines.e section the ^.first-class 
bamboo and calligraphy^ pictures on page 15 and . ^ 
the landscape on page 22 are, excellent ex- ) ' , 

amples of how pictures can strengthen the 
' \ * ' ] text and how students can be introduced to / . . 

f ' / /. ' ' great art imobtrusively.' ' / . ' . . 

(Kenneth Morgan onl-^uddhism, Addison Wesley, 1969) 
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• .Gtfldeliixes for Content anj^echnical Quality . ' . / * 

- < . ♦ . ^- . *^ - ' 

^ The reviewer of a' hoola on East Asia that used fonaat and illustrations 
* ' * ' . . . ^ # • «w ' * 

successfully offered praise that should serve as' a aodel^ for the future: 

This book-is an^examplp of a factual, imaginative, 
. and carefully thought out ijsq of pictures, ipaps, and - ' 
charts. The pictures' not only coi^pieiaent the text,' >' 
they enhance anS^ext end the text and^re used as the . - 

' occasion.* for inore stateaents, of a higher .generality, , ^• 
. /about the subject- Under .dlscTusslon,' tJian is allowed ^ * 
by the- specif ic narrative Structure o| the- text. ' • ^ 

(S. E**Soiberg on> Peopls' in. Change ; ' East Asia , • ' 

Addison' iN^esley, 1975) • * W 



^ The thoughtfui-and skillful arrangement of illxistrations can greatly 
improve a text,\<e'sp6claUy ,if . the pKotogr^tphs are clearly reproduced. 
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There Is- simply no es3ccusW'for sutxstShdard'' quality in photo reproduction 

- / ^ ■ - ' ' ^ . ' ' ; 

(47 per cfervf of ♦ the- -teiits reviewed t^ere' rated "fair"^ or "poor" in this 

* " , . ^ ^ . . ^ : ' ■ ^ , 

^respect)". ' ^Sharp abd jstriking photographs are readily available for 

^all ^^ati' countries ^ \> ^ y • • 

Finally, the pripary gdal of any textbook on Asia should- be to 

i^itroduce^ America^ ;5cl^QDlchildr:en' to other human beings. Pictured can ^ 

,:a*ccompl4.sh this' as perhaps, no pther* medium can. Two pegabdve comments, 

' V ^* • * * * ^ ^ » * « " .^-^ ^ *^ A 

-the firs^t from an Injiian 'scholar and .the feecond jfrom a Chinese one^ cfrfer 

, a. possible guideliae .for future authors: ' 

• .ifHe, wqr^t featufe'of; both texts^ apart from 'the 
% ' ceasefljefifs song of "the white man's iurden*^/ and. 

" vljndja/ si, teeming millions^" is the absence of 
. ^' any striking, /vivid, human detail T the absence. 
I ;:oi atiy T^iiVe [form of ] expression-r-^not a song, - 
'^^■.stoiry, prqj/erb, recipe, joke; not a closeiip'of 
^ Va facef. no textiles, interiors, or houses — (and]" 
J *dan't^ mea^i silks, tefipias, and palaces* 
J[Al. K* Ramanujan on ExplorVng the Non-^Westem - 
•World, Globe, 197U and . El'^yen Nation s', Glnn,' 



There isn't one picture in. the book that says. . ' ' 

I. am a Human Being. - * - • ^ ^ 

(D^vid Weltamap on The Story of China,' McCormicfe- 



Mathers, 1968) 26'"i 



\ *'^:v^^^^^^^^ of the books they 

: ^^i^' : i^^;^^^^- -ix^tox^i^^ scale: 



• ' i, Bci^lient it5ext>: -shoul^ be highly recommended • 
1.. . Can 6e, iised,/Wt has some problems 
3 Should:. 1^0 1 be used without revisions - 
. 4;-.. ISMiccept^'file . . ^ 

Out' of 2'6r titles, 63 received #1 or. #2 ratings indicating that 
' ->Jjthey!were suitable for use.^ Readers reported that logbooks should 
'\ V * not be used without revision (rating ifS) y although' they Indicated that " 
they wished to give, a some;^Jitat higher evaluation to 30 of this number by 
s.ug&esting that tl}ese we^re e^peciatljr worth revising." "Unacceptable" 

• ('^4) ratings were gxvea to 80 t^extsV On any given tqpic and region at 
a S5>ecif ic %rade level/ there were judged t;o be at most 4 usable titles. 
Mo^t of. the fiiatferial on Asia 'judged • to be suitable* is produded for the 

•r higfa^school level*^ •/ ' - * « •* . 

' . ' Of 16 elementary books given "j^ui table" ratings, only one series of ' cj 
. basic texts received consistently gotfd rating^. Twelve books on the 

• nunior iilgh .level were seen as usable b^r the realders. The list included 

'only 2 basic texts, or pnits and, 10 regional .paperbacks. There twere 35 

high school books judged *to |5eJ suitable ^f or ua^. These included 4 world 
'* . - . ^ ' ♦ ^ ' ' - • 

'history t^xts, 3 supplementaty anthologies of world history readings, 2 

arsthologies of A^ian readings, 41 regi^Tnal. surv^eyS, 'and 15 paperbacks 
. *^-on. specif ic Asian topics; such, as painting and religion; ' ^ 



\ '\\ c - ■ 
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. -V. ; -Since thSy are Based en* specific criteria, dre inevitably subjective, 

- '"^^ <iif f ic^^ to '^ke consiste^^^ 

/ ' conv^ c<pnplete inf creation about iildividual books • Asia Society ataff 

-Kaye lised reader coiments to' prepare paragraph annotatioiis on outstanding, 
:". and^bas made listings of the source" readings foimd in texts and 

\ stjpplemetitary oaterials\ Thepe iaay be obtained from the Educational 

• Resources/Asian Literature Program. . 
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/p«blie^ii)ngV .^It^i -the toerget of .t^■gduo4tioa*ana:'Asian 'idteratufe Pro- 
• ".. ■ grams fix -tlU iaii o£ 1973,. one-6f Spciptfy's-objectives-'was to extend- • -; 
scholar iv conmmjlicatiod/^ the' eleaientary and secondaty schooljevel, } \ ' \' 

dirWl?.-aad indirectly; "in order to promote grater 'authenticity arfd ' . . 
accaracy in .basic learning iiatefials-.. In 'general *£t iras expected chat if - ' . ' , 
: .. • -.writers and publishers , drew on scholarly sourdfes, knowledge "wouia imdpubtedljr^^* ' j; 
' ' be tratisniittea to students.. This text^eyaiuktion iias=. reveal^, bpw greatly ' ' 
the production, of learning materials needs the direct partlci4?ati(?n of, - 
scholars 'as authors . or consultants , ' At . a minlroto, ' specialists. shpnIA .b'e . . ■ ; '-"i 

■ .,■.•„-■ - ' ■ .1..':' 

asked t>ubIisRers t<? preview ^iaauscript3 before tiie^ become aoc^cerf ±nto ' ' ; > 

gailey., pagfe proofs, or public print- ; - ' t . ^* / v -\ r^' 

Perhaps 'pne.^f tKfe mast Significant and me^ningfi^;*?^^"^^ of th^e. . - : v- 

: process of this .wajLuatioA ha? Jbeen fco raise consciousness' amotig^.sc^olars : < * 

- . • • - • • < ^: '-"^ 1 ■> \ ' - •"/.••. 

- ' 1 about tli^ need for an improved metliocr of traiismittliig .l^xforiiation to ' ' 

^ -writers of eleiaentary ancf s'econ4ary school :bboks.;" 'As..Da]nlel Lev^lf ^t^ / 

University, of Washington wrdte, "I'Was shocked//' An Indian ftatiotial said^ , 

• ' ' . ■ H - ' - • ' • /.^'^ " ' 

* "I was- ama2ed>.;.'^ McKim Iter riot t pf the University of Cfaic^ga^ however, 

struck at the heart bf.the Wter:/ the failure. Of our sy stein for . , . " 

disseminating knowledge, in his ,ana;Lysis of the treatment of caste in • 



textbooks he-'statii^dt . 



er!g 



/ 
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^ . «. ■ . 9 '* ^ ,^ • • - • 



► • \-^- ' /^d; af teV 'gettgra£&6>^^ ^thri^loglca 1 . and 

'-V._-'-^-- • ..^extB show evidence of mote 'jthan the reinotest 

'acqiiaintance with any results of such Tesearfch*, ' \ " ' 

Elghtyf ive jpei: cent of tjie ^uthor:s and consultants ' ' - ' . , 

.ejLecL.^P^oncelxe tjhelr^ jobs a^ mainly the 'rephrasing ^ _ ^ • ' 
of ancient textbook' concepfciDtrB^ ^Kweyer unverified.' * ^ ' • * 
Several — tho^e ciirsed by a little naive peF^niil^^. _ \ ^ 

' experience of T ndi a~^go one' step backward and present ^ ^ * . - 

misunderstood anecdotes in what should be the place I * ' ''\ 

, of ifell-rresearched information. Others^go two steps- ^ ^ -'t . / ' 

backward to fabric^ate fantasies^ to fill in fox* their ' , * V . 

igaorance" of even the jiosi obvious -scholarly references. *. * " ^ 

^ The fact that, there could be and needs to be a more effective Ajgg W^fiij^ **^^ 

tiqn of iaaowledge ^fcout.As^ia does not in?>ly that resourceflt.bt sc&Dl4tr& h^e' . . 

not )>'pen consulted ^t all. Readers reported 24 per cerft (74 puj^ of-3^> 

texts) gave iitformation specifying that the author, or -consultants had*a<wne" 

Asian. bacJ|cgroimd-. It^ is important to note, }ioweV€fr, that/no .direct«.co.iT^la--. /; - 

"^"r ' * ».^... ' . ■ . . , ;'V"-'''" ;.".J'rV-'/: 

tiori has been . found between overall ratings and vrtietheif or not a texl: htfd,/ ' . «• :~ , 

ail auttior or consultant with Asian .background.. Some reyi^w^rs no:te4. jtliat v. 1 ■ 

not ail, Asi^^i" experience qualifies an author to. t^'ke on th^ fespp9Sdbj|liC^- * 

of introducing an Asian culture to American, students • 'tin^^ an.,iutbor . 

h^d sdm^ personal experience in an Asian conn^ry-rv-butL^t the on^\allottt - . • 

which he or .she -is writing: . \ • j . J^^r ' ^-'//■.^ "^^1:-' 



The author has .sbme experience in dfepfeji in, 3u?rm^'/'btit i^ 
not familiar with Indonesian life frbm miftjh'diri^'^fc., 
-experience.. He knows the literature, -but'. lfik$:^t^e/:'^ 
Jiipan perspective, which would make h}i give'*^iioif^yor'" 
less 'prominence to a variety of topic$^, : " \ 7 '\ 

(Reader comment on Indonesia, Ginn^" 1967>/r ■v^;*..' 
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• In looking at the kinds of Asian _ e^^rtis^ ^repfr^M v. j 

it is alpo clear that social scientists dpriina|:e^to th^ 'virtual exduslorf. of^ . '( 
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eKpprts in tbe hmaixities* IJiose'who have gained recogijltlon in 

ttaaismittia^ Asian experience tod Values through translations 4re not . 

— ^ ^ ^ / ' ' * ' ^ 

participating either directly or indiyfectly in the. fonpiilation of 

'£exts> , ' ' ' ^ 

*■ ■ - . ■; *■ : • , • ■ ■ ■ : . . 

. '"^ Otl^er £eits pifovided only minimal- information on the ^uthpr, . , 
* • . « • * ' ' ' * , ' 

leading .one reader ;-tQ commenlt: * - " • . / 

• ' * ' > ' , , - '' , /' . • ' ,» ^ V . . ^ ' ' 

Thete' is scant' l)iographical ^Information^about the « . ' ' • 
author* In the'prefade we Team that he "livedv, « ^ / - 

• . ' taught and married, in Canton," ? Itonetheleas, 4;he . ^ ^ 
bo?fk 's text tella much about the aut^j'or^ s br ienta-- ^.0 * ' 
. tion»' ' Well-gro^mfed .in the "old" China » he , has .a . * \» 

d^ilitating distance from (Jhina- since* i949s" The t \* - ' 
'iPeopl^l^. Republic of Chin^ is presented in a * . t t * 

. shallow manner/ - * * ^ ' r, ' 

"^(Eliza^eth Ppuglas-Welkert- dn /China ^.^Ginn^ 'I973i - , " ' ^\ 



• Since .the Associ^tfort for' Asian Studies i-s aii.ijnpbrtatit professional 

organlzlktlon £ov helpiljg \to ianplBmen.t some^aJE the recomi^ndations' for 

• . • ' > - \ ■ ^ - i , ^ ' 1* 
action^to b^ t^keii .as a result of this es^aluation, alithdrs, ctedit^^ ,wi_;:h , 

* ^ " ' ' • • . ' '.'.-'.*- . \ ' • , - ' . - ^ ' " • , . 

Asian expertise- ill the >va^.laM.e. biographical information weif^ checked ; v ^ 
.for ;nember aftip In the Association-' for Asian Studies Out of the total 

* ^ai^ple of 306 texts, only 74- had .author /consul-tants credited wfth Asian' 

\expei;tis^» Of t^ese feupposedly^kndwledge^bie^ authpr/cohsuitants; >h^ 

;.dumbered \67-> only' 33 -were members qf the AASV - which Kas k ^•membership bf ^ 
, - • ' l"*, ^ - - y' ' /■ * - * • •/ w . 

^dye^5,,5^00p^/ Tlii^.min±^ inVt^lvement (I'es^ Jthan one per dent) *©f,the AAS- . 
m^DSer^ipr dba^s^JHi^^ Asia dbes not' begin to^tef lect the concern 

^xpcess^, ty the fox^tibrv bf t^e VAAS Cbmmif tee, on aElffleriitat-y and " ^ 
Secondary Educiation some l>,yeai:s ago. The AAS constitute^s a rich resource 
which: publishers seem tq have ikiXeA ^ utilize: .^f ^ '^'^ 
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XI. CONCLUDING REMARKS ON- FINDINGS ^ ' , 

Th6 collators of this report have concluded that the texts do not 
come close to reflecting what thoughtful educators have been recommending* for 
years for teaching about other cultures: a recognition of lifestyles, scales 
of value, modes of thinking, and aspirations other ^ihan those dominating 
American life today; a presentation of Asia within the Asian cultural 
context; and the inclusion of materials which foster human empathy, res- ' ■ 
pect, and appreciation*' for other peoples. As four scholars stated: 

^ My overall reaction to this task is one of depression — 
we really do not have very good high school materials 
. t>n China. There ds room for a great deal of experi- 
mentation. Who is going to get Busy to produce better 
.teaching materials? "If we had better ones, would the- 
schools use them? Perhaps we should recruit sdme 
good graduate student-teacher types (some of our grad-^ 
uate students baye had high school teaching experience) • 
and try to use the colleges as a base' for producing 
^ some, new materials. That is what the' Episodes in 
. ' Social Inquiry Series has done, with support from the » 
. National SK^ience Foundation. Perhaps we could hit NEH 
* for some funds to do some humanistically oriented text- 
books as well. 

(F. W. Mote, Princeton University) 

If I had to make one. general comment about the texts, * ' 
I^ould express my disappointment at the lack of any 
use of Asian humanities material, sp much of which 
is availaWe in English, largely through the magnifi- 
cent endeavors of The Asia Society* s Asian Literature 
Program. This lack is, in my Judgment, a serious 
failing of all five texts, although Donald Swearer's 
The Third World : Southeast Asia makes a stab in the t 
right direction. The absence- of bibliographies, 
reading list's, suggested readings in four of the five 
texts is inexcusable, I feel. 
(John M. "Echols> Cornell University) 
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A general conrnjent seems to be in order. Not havl^' 
read pre-university texts recently, I was six(>cS:ed by^ 
the material I'read^ 'As it happens, I had na indi- 
cation of the grade levels for which" these texts 
, were intended. But whatever the. grade level, they., 
all* suffer serious t^^^s from any. perspective that 
takes Southeast Asraseriously a& a.regiqn filled 
with real and living cultures and human beings. 
Surely there mus.t be texts better than these, if - - 

not, someone ought to be commissioned to write one.* 
(Daniel S. Lev, University of Washington) * 

It^s clear that .someone in the field of. Asian* 
^ ' religions should be writing material for the secondary 
schools on Hinduism, Buddhism^,^ Islam, and the re- 
ligions of China. I've knowd that for years, but 
"have b^en too busy with other projects to give it any, 
thought. f ^ 

(Kenneth* W. Morgan, Professor Emeritus, Colgate ^ 
University) • ' ' * - ' 

If the i>asic texts are characteristic of social stadies curricula 
across the Coiintry, then serious questions should be raised about; the 
effectiveness of * the 'entire post-World War II movement for "international 
education or "global" studies. : 

However, accepting the approach and 'the, content now 'presented^ 

' . • . * > • 

• * • #• 

in textbooks, the readers* oreports^ highlight the following areas. to 

which publishers and''*textbook waiters should be alerted and in which 
they should be encoiira^ed to impr^e: 

* , ' . ' ' • 

All t extbooks *a • . * » ' , . v 

if ' • ' 

^ Imbalance, lietween ^ian and Western history 
Neglect ot t-radition and cuitlirAl** continuities ^ - ' > 

Portrayal of Asian histpry as "stagnant" before 
Western involvement 
' "Catching up to the West" mentality^ 

• One-'sided treatment of colonialism—overeniphasis ^ ■ , 

on .foreign, assistance ^ - % . ^' 

Imposing Western quest-ions, • terms ,^ and frames o'f 

reference on Asia J ^ * • . 

''Measuring worth by American technological, political, 

economic, or social points of view 
Failure to give complete information about standards 
" of measurement used .(e,g. buying ^ower of the rupee) 

/ / \ . ' 

. ' • 268 ■ 
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.Emphasis on poverty and t)ie lack of electricity^ ^cars, 
and bathtubs, without comprl^entary discussions of . 
American probleas or Asian strengths. 

Failure to examine alternative ways of measuring the* 
.worth of a society 

Presentation of Asians as "strange," "childlike," "robot- 
like," and '^little" - ' • . 

Neglect of pluralism in Asian societies 

Overemphasis on "important" people 

Superficial or negative treatment, of Asian cultur^es 

^Failure to use authentic Asian humanistic/human interest 
sources - 

Ethnocentrio, end-^f-chapter questions and teacher's guides 

Incomprehensible abstraction levels • 

Inaccurate or ethnocentric Illustrations ^and captions 

Inaccurate, incomprehensible pronunciation guides 

Use of out-of-date material 

Making definitve statements instead of raising questions # 
Offensive style and tone (sexist or ethnocentric) 
Quoting or abridging without proper credits or permission 
Discrepancies between the teacher's guides^ and texts 



.Textbooks on India 



Inaccurate treatment of Aryans and Djravidians ^ 
Distortions of Hinduism, sacred cattle, karma, jati and 
varna (caste) 

Neglect of dharma and popular and .classical literary- 
traditions ' (Rama^ana and Mahabharata , village plays, etc*) 

Overemphasis on poverty " , O * 

Preoccupation with lack of political unity 

Lack of attehtion to pluralism within Indian society, 
especially Muslim culture , , 



Textbooks on Japan 



Superficial trea,tment of Shinto • . , * , 

Inaccutate emphabis on rigl?d social stratification, 

poverty, , illiteracy, and lack of change -In tdkugawa. * ' 
* Japan . ■ " * . 

Distorted coverage of samurai^^ tea cer^ony. Buddhism, - 

and 'Zen ^ 
Overemphasis on Perry, Ml^acArthur, aild "imitation^-'' of » 

the West * . . ^ . ^ 

Neglec£ of .indigenous democratic ^nd social' movemelits 
/ ' in the 1920's - ' 

.Weglect .of cultural' problems and concerns in cpntempbr^ry 
period. • * , . ^ ^ 

♦ Overemphasis pn problems arising out^of the technological'^*' 

development of Japan t» \:(- \ ' . , .* ^ * , -r ^ 

Negative approach. to Japanese, houses *-^"too' small," "no cljairs" 
Overemphasis on crowding * * ' '^t \ • ' • * 
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Textbooks on ghina . I . ^ • • ' ^ . 

f ^ - ' . j ' • 

* $uperfici:kl treatment of Taoisiflr and CoiifucianisEi ' ^ 
' 6veremphasis on "stagnation", before the 20th ceatui^, ^ 
rnaccurate emphasis on econotaic poverty >and probJ.e%^ ! 
. Preoccupation with political and social l:est3^ictions* - 
* ' 'without examining alternative .iiiterpretations such 
as the "serve the people" spirit * ^ 
Outdated treatment of United States relations with. the 
People's Republ;|^c of China \ ...... 



Textbooks orr' Southeast Asia , ^ 

Use of pejorative "Hinayana" instead of the term^- - - 
"iWavada" Buddhism, which is preferred* by such^ 
Buddhists themselves ^ . * 

, Neglect of indigenous history 
Overemphasis, on Indian, Chinese, ^and Western influence 
D^ted treatment of U.S. military presence 
*\ Treatment of Viet Nam — overemphasis 'on U.S. involvement 
neglect of yietnamese people * ^ 

Overemphasis on div/ersity 



» « 
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XII* RECCMIENDATIONS FOR ACTION 



There haVe been ^ numb.er of dissertations and studies dealing with 

the treatment of Asia in textbpoks, including on$ as early -as 1917; however, 

' no study seems. to have -been followed .with spfecif ic action, nor is ip clear 

** ' 

that they have had any ''impact on. the publishing industry. A. Elgin Heinz, 

author of *a 1965 report, described his experience and m^de the following 

suggestionsz 
. ' / 

My/l965-66 report was a .part 6t an NliEA project and 
• w^s filed in the *Off ice of Education/. I can't, re- 
^i^epber whetfier copies went to the'^ub^-ishers or not. 
The, repprt wa^ listed, arohg t^fth other things , we , 
^ produced, on a mailing list that wei^t out to teachers 
and schooi- districts that had indicated an interest 
i^ Asian studies materials* I thi^ik atout 100 copies 
wer^ distributed.' : • . . 

In' your project, I would urge that you , have ^ budget [ 
item to mail* copies of your report to* the publisljers * 
of all the books reviewed and to the textb^ook* committees 
of alt state department's of 'education. Your project 
handbook of comiQ09 errors should go to all textbook - - " 
publishers and bf*- widely advertised in Scycial Education , ' ' 
' etc.^' as available to' any textbook re'/iew / committee. 7^ 
(Communication 'from A^ Elgirr Heinz', ianu^'ry, 15, 1975) ' 

• There are many loyg-range possibilities, for action growing/'out. 

^ ' •'^ ^ ^ ^ ' 

of thi*s evkltlation. TJhe following recommendat;Lons are* foi? immediate • 

. / • \ • . , ' ^ . > ^ ' 

action . ; ' 'V* / » / > ' 

Dissemination pf^ Findings, t6 ,t;he General Public - " 

^ » c '»,■<>. r I 

•• / ' » . ' ' . ■ 

* It Is recommended that feature afepri^s and arti;cles be pcepared ^ 
far the g^njpral public. These would be written by 'the Asia Sbciety staff, . 
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£oimnentators, journalists, .and concerned public figures. , . . 

^ ■■ ■ 

Dissemination of Fiadings to'xeacher s. Publishers. Writers, Textbook ' ,^ 
Selection Connnittees, State Educatfon De partments, Teacher Training 
Programs y and Government Agencies 

. * ^ * 

A 4^ 000-word -summary of the findings, based on this repgrt, waa 

published in The Asia Society's September/October 1975 ASIA Bulletin 

in an overrun of 5,000 c'opies, which is b'eing distributed through direct 

mailings and national meetings of professional organizations, including 

the National Council of iSocial Studl^es Teachers and The Council of State 

Social Studies Supervisors. It will be followed by reproduction of 

500 photocopies of this report and, by the publication in 10,000 copies of 

a difctillation of ■ the report. An annotated listing of books suit- 

able for use at each leVel will be printed separately, updated as revisions 

and new materials appear, and made available with both the condensation 

f ^ ' - 

and the full report. 'J 

Action With Publishers . . , ^ - 

The individual reports on the 306 texts publis\ied by 37^ publishers . 
will be us6d to work directly with publishers to ^prove Existing texts^ 
in future editions and pr&pare hew materials on Asia. Publishers may ■ also' < 
be reached through Publishers '" Week-ly and the Library Journal . -< 

Disseminatioi^. Through' Association for A ^ian Studies ^ 7 

To encourage specialists to. become concerned abdut ^ the- treatment of 
.Asia in. elementary arid secondary school materials was a_ major objective of 
this study": Their involvement has Already ieen accomplished in part by ^ 
their participatio'n as reader-evaluatars^ but it will be enlisted furthet 
jthrough panels, seminars, and workshops torg^nizedf of national' and regfpnal 
♦cholacly meetings, including a panel for the 1976 national meeting of the 
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• Association fdr ^Aslan Studies. •These 'panels will, focus on the need for 
'.more effective diss^ninatioh of knowledge aboiit^ Asia and on recruiting' . 
.scholars for direct involvement with basic lear^ling n^t^rials for studerfts. 

»Vr certainly agr^e >7ith you that scholars -ought to 
by much more willing to. consult with publishets. about 
high school texts, and' that publishers should be willi^jg 
^ 'to demand some help. I guess • the logic of the" matter 
^ really dictates thdt hare scholars should- tie willing 
to write high school text's. •Is it possible' that The * , 

Asia; Society might eventually sponsor such writing?" 
(Daniel 'Lev)" ' • ' 

•Articles will be prepated^for the-AAS Professional Review and for 
Tocus, which is also distributed to teachers. 

Working Target Papers ^ ' . 

Working papers based on the "problem tdplcs" with examples of 
common inaccuracies and Sis tor ted assumptions' will be prepared by scholars 
and directed to publishers and teachers. These will include bibliographies 
of' reliable source materials^ " • 



* Dissemination of Ev^aluatign Guidelines ' 
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In ad<^ion tol the dl*§semfhati'on of the findings of this evaluation of 
% x * ^ \ ,n , ' ^ ' 

existing social 'studie> texts, ^t* 'is 'essential that there, be a continuing 
process of evaluation as IVew books appear. TeaOhers, 'feducators in teachers' • 
colleges, aj3r.ioistrators, textbook selection committ:ees, de]^rtments of 
education — all, those c^oncerned with what goes into the clasa?:ooTOs4-shouW , 
have ah -instrument to helpj/them assess materials. As has been mentioned else- 
where^ the readet^ found the process of *evalua[ting as illuminating as ther 
findings. J)^vid Weitzman, an experienced teacher, iil the Oakland schools and a 
writer of Asian iaat^rials,, reflected what most evaluator^ said ^bout the 
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guidelines' when he said, "It's the best thing of its kind that .'l^ve. ever 
*' ;3een. Jt looks lik^a lot of woxk, but it makes reviewing thfr4ieo\ much' • 
' . V Uasier, much less hit and' miss, much les$ subjective, I Imagine that it 

'vill.toake your- job of quantifying t;h6 results much easier too/'' It is recom-^ 
mended that these guidelines Ife 'refined an^ condensed and be made available, 
so that others concerned with selecting materials may become their own 
^ . eyaluators. 
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Further S.tucfies 



.The results of the Asia Society evaluation suggest that further studies 

of who actually writes books* woUXd be useful. The qualifications of the 

people responsible for educational materials should be ^amined^ Consul'ta- 

tion with some editors an4 writers indicates that some texts are written 

: \ - • \ ^ ^ . 

largely by prof essional* waiters even though au educator 's name and^ pres-^ 

tigious position might appear ,jJn. the title pages. It would , be important in- 

any future stiidy of' this subject to^ igtervjlew all parties 'cpnc6rn^d-- 

pi^b^ishers^ editors, '-a^f-F^nd scholar-consul tart ts~on their experience^^ 

In order fully^'tp understand and i^^prove the proce*ss of developing materials 



for students. 



H>ft!e is some evidence that publishers have made an effort to involve ^ 
specialists ill reading, the social sciences, school adjainistration, and 
teaching in thte preparation of textbooks. 'The time has co6ie for .'Asian 
specialists to have an opportunity to join in this collaboration. , ^ 
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An interestihgciiublishi;ag practice observed ijl the pouT'se of tfi^^ 
study was that^ of excerpt^ing qhapters frok larger hai^dbaclc ar . 
paperback texts, and presenting them ^'s siitfall , , ihnov^axl^e * looking 
p^petbatks. These tV^cts were no t\ always" 'reviewed <^6'm^ 
since information on their content;, can 'be. ob tainted from cons-ulting 
reports on the 'related .Wxts^/' In\.<>ne case , en earlier version of , 
B- hardback boolc^which -i«.^stiai^od; sa competition with newer . 

editions is-' also aste-i^^sk^'d.;* * ^ ^ . ' t 



• Publisher 
All/n Bacon 
Cambr idge . ^ ^/ 
Cambridge 
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Cambridge 
Cambri:dge 
Cambii'dge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
•Follett 

follett 



Aster'i:5ked Books^^ 

Southeast 4sia . 

The ■ Age of ' Emperors 

Changes in Asian . ^ 
-Society 

Colonialism 
vFjoreign- Relations 

Industrial Change 

Nationalism 

Revoiut ion and Reform 

Three 'Golden Ages 
'Where East Meets West 

Women' of Asia 

A Culture In- Trans i- ^ 
tion : China 

a' Culture In Ttansi^ 
tion: Japan ^ ' 

Asia - I * . 



Ho*6ghton Mifflin^The Artistic Imagina- 
tion L 

Hougihton Mifflin Cities Through Time 

Hoiighton Mifflin Communicant in-g. Across 
' . ■ ' ■ Time'anii S^ace ' 



Related Text 
The ^fro--Asian World 
P,at terns of Civilization 

Patterns of Civilization 

» - 

- K 

Patterns of Civilization 
« 

-Patterns of Civilization 
Pavtterns^^f Civilization 
Patterns of Civilizajtion 
Patteims of Civilization 
Patterns of Civilization 
Patterns of Civilization' 
Patterns of Civilisation 
Cultures In^^Van'si tion 

Cultures In Trans i tion 



Eurasia 

The Hum'an Experiekioe 




[he Hutnan' Exp er^e rice 
rhe Human Experience 
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Houghton Mifflin Economics of Survival ' The^ Human Experience- 

Hum'an Origins . " The* Hunan Experience 

Rules, Rights, and Revoltition The Humaxj Experience 



^*:^oughton tfifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
Houghton Mifflin 
MacMiilan 

Nobie & ^oble 
Nobl:e ^ Noble^ - ' 
.Noble & N6ble ' 
Noble ft Noble. 
Rand McNally ^ 
• Saxilier 
SadXier 
* Sadlier 

Silver Burdett 
Silver Burdett' 
Silv)rr Burdett 



4.- 



Scientific' Spirit 

The World of The^ Family 

The Ways^^of ^fian iix *China 

Culture 
' Eaj:^y People ^ ^ " ' 
East Asia: China & Japan 
Sbu^jh As^^: Ipdi.a'' • * 
Moiisoon As ia 

The People 'of East Asia ' * 
T$e People of. Sguth ^ffi 



The People of 
World 



nhe 'J5cean 



Man apjd His World 

East Asi^ . , ' • 

India"' and ''Southeast Asia 



The Human Experience ^ 
»The Humap Experience 

The Ways of -Man: An Intrd- 

duction to Many Cultures- 
** - * * . 

People & Culture 
PBop.le '& JThe .Land . 
P-ebple &• Culture 
People, & Culture ' * ^ ^ 
Geography f Worl^ Af f atrs 
The People '.of Africa & Asila 
The^ People of Africa S-Asiai 
The People of Africa & Asia- 

•This Is Our World 
The -Human Achievement 
The Human Achievement 
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ADDISQN. WESLEY P.UBLISHING C0>\ JNC 
Reading, Massachusetts 01867 
CDuring the course of 'the project, 
Addison Wesley absorbed Field Edu- 
catio^nal Publications, Inc.) 



The Amherst Project Ui^its in Aaerican History 

* ■ • 

1. Hiroshima ^ ^ ' - , 

General Editors^ 

'R. Brown 

V. Halsey " • " 



Korea- 



General Editors 
R. Brown , 
V, . Hdlsey \ 



1970 ^ 



1970 » 



♦Asian- Studies Inquiry . Program 

1*3- Bifddhism . , 

■ Everet f'B / Jphnsbn, Jr. 

' - ♦ - ' 

^4*. China- »and the:,United States 
DaVid L» Weitzman 

5. Chfnese Painting 

* - 6avid L: Weitzpan - 

6- Chinese Pbpular FicTtion 
, • L David L* Weitzman . 

7. Cla^s and Caste in ^illa^ge Tndia 
A. Jjeff Tudisco 

8 . Confucian is m and ■•Tadisui^ 
A. Jeff Tudisco 
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'9. /.Cultural Patterns in\ Asian L;Lfe 
I j Everett B. Jo[hnson, Jr* 

lOsti^-past Meets W^st 

j ' David L., Weitjzman^ 

<illl Fopdj and Survival in Asia 
• .L • ' [ Ro*in J. McKeown 

. 12! Gandhi ^ 

Daniel R. .Birch 

D. "Ian ^Ailen • . ■ , 

13* Lif e ,in Communist ^'China * 970 
' - 'Di^niel R. -^rch : . CiO 



1969 



1969 



1969 



1969 



1969, 



1969 



1969 



19^9 



196! 



1969 



1969 



S 



ADDISOS WESLEY (coat-)'- '. , ■• '■'V--:-'' '-ly:- 

Aslan^ Studies Inquiry Pbo^r^ *"C^^Qt)- .--^ ^.'^j^i^ 'X 

^ , - . ; ' ;r . • ' - .V'; * • 

* • * - -\ ' • J' - - 

14/ Maa and His Kny ironment ■ i n" A^^^a: ."^ .^ .^ 

. . 'Chisto^her L. Salter * ' ' * • ^N*''. * 



18.. H^umaTQ Adventure* 

pVank J\ Cappelluti , 

,19* 'People, Places, Products " 
•fl[uth H ."^ Grossman' 
Johfn *M, Miciiaeiis 

'20;.* Re'g^ons'^'Around the Wbjrid 

? Phillip Bacon - ' " . 

2.1- ' Wording, Playipg^ ^earhing 
. - . , ^yyth Grossman 
. ' • . John '^I* Mic^aelis 



15. 


/ . 4 , . * 

* • * • . . .* • 

Man and Woman in Asia V * - ' '/^ - 
Robin J. McKeovn . J- , 


■ ? ■ 

;: 1969. 


16. 

• 


Mao Tse-tung and the Chinese Revolut ioti ' 
• David L,' Weitzman \^ 

>. 


• 1^6.9 


« 


Modernization in Japan 

Robin J . McKeown - * . 


1969 


Field 


Sqcial.-Studies Program 





1970, 1972 

1970, 1972 

1970, 1972 

1970, 19.72 



Tab.a Program in g^c^ajl Science 

22-. People in Change; East ^Asia . 
' I). lan'vAlle^i? 

Bryant Strong ■ ^ 

Charl'^ B. Meyers . 

23. People in Change: S-outh' Asia* 

. D. ,Ian Aile-rt , ' 

Charles. B/ Meyers 
. , ^. . . ,1 

24. ^ people ♦in Communities 

Elizabeth Samuels ^ 
'f Kim Ellis 

Mary C* Durkln 

* * , 

25. .Peof>l'e in ^Families . ^ 

. , 'Mary Jir Shindelus 
. Mary C. Durkin 



1975 



1975 



1972 



1972 
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.. AT)&IS0K.^Bg^?"^ (cont) 



-tafa'a 'fero&ra^ Inrgobi al Science •(cbnt> ^ 

- ' ' ** ' ' 

26,. -People. in States - • . • , 

Alan Be^ls • . 

' ':\ Patsy ta^arjje, ^ - 

• David PMth ' • 

Barbara K, Halperr.n 

' . - ' Jo^l M- -ftalpern * 

•phyliis K. BlakeLey.. 

Mary C.'Durkin 



WorlJ Sfti^ i^s Inquiry Series ^ 
27* Asia 

. Daniel Birch 
Robin J. McKeown 
David V. Weitzman 



1969 
O 



ALLYN & BACON. INC > 

470 Atlantic Avenue ^ * 

Boston^ Massachusetts' 02210 

. \ ^- 

.28. > The Afro-Asian World , 

Edward R. Kolevzon 



• 1969, 



Concepts & Inquiry Series 



30 



29. Children in O.ther Lands • 

Th"e Social Science Staff of the 
• " . Edui:ational .Research Council of • 

*** America- ' , • ■ \ 

'pcrur World Views ' ^ ' -r*^ u 

TKe Social Science Sta'ff of the 

^i' Educational Research Co.until of* . 

* 

America " 

\ ^ \ * 

Thei Indian, Subcontinent ^ . 

the. Social Science Staff of the 
Educational Research Council of 
America ^ — . 

22\ the ini:''eraction of Cultures 

• \ The Social Science Staff of the 

Educational Research Council of - 

America 

' ■ 280 



31 



. -'i9ro 



1971 



1971 
I 

f- , 

1971 
- I 
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ALLYN & BACON (cont) 



Codcepts & Inquiry Series (cont) 
33 



1?. 



MarA Polo * * . * 

- The Social Science Staff of the 

Educational Research Council of ^ 
.Amel^ica 

.Natio-ns in Action: International TetisionB 
The Social Science Staff of the 
Educa^tional Research Count il of 
America 



35. ire|w World and Eurasian Cultures ' 

The^ Social Science Staff of the 
Educational Research Council of 
America 



1970, 1974 



197: 



1971 



36. Eastern Lands 

James F. 



Reed 



1566, :^968 



Episodes in Social Inquiry. Series ' v ■ 

37. Social Change: The Case of^-RuVal China 
Ezra Vogel 
Philip West 
DavTd Gitossi^an 
• Suz§nne Davenpo'rt ' 
- . • John C. Williams * ' 



1971 



\ 38. A Global History of Man 

, Leftens Stravrianos 
Loretta K. Andrews 
James E/ Sheridan* 
' John R, McLane 
Frank Safford 

39; Inside World Politics * 



40. 



ERIC 



^ Joh^ J, Farrell 

\^ 

Our World and It.s Peoples 

Edward* R. Kolevzon - 
John A. Heine 

1; 

Our World Tod-ay Series 

. ; 

41. The- Changing Earth and Its People 
Lucy Polansky 
Henry J . Warman 
K-enneth , Wahn 

n ; 281 



1970, 



X97h 



1974 



1964, 
1972 



1968, 1970 



1965, 1967 " 
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>ALLyN & ^ACOV (cont) 



. Our World Today Serlj 

42. ' The" Eastern Hemis.phere 

Harold D. Drummond 

43. A Journey Through Many Lands 

Harold D» Drummond 



44. The Pageant of World History 

Gerald Leinwand 

45. Readings in World History 

(designed to accompan.y" • 
; A Global History of Man) 

Leften.-S. 6 travrianos^ 
Loretta K. Andrew 
John R. McLane 
Frank Safford 
James E. SheriSan *• 

*46. Southeast Asia 

Edward R. Kol^vzon 



. AMERICAN BOOK, COMPANY 
450- W.. . 33rd Street 
New York, New York lOOOJ. 



Exploring The Social Sciences 

47. Cbnfucian China 

0. \. Davis, Jt." 



48^ India 

0. L. Davis^Jr. 



i '49. liew Dimensions of ;World Jlistory 

Frank Alwels 



Seeing Nfear And Far Series 

50. Living -in Japan , 

0. L. Davis, Jr* 
Melvin Arnoff" 



51. ^Viewpoints in World History . . 

•ErJc— ■ • • 282 



. BESEFIC PRfeSg* ' 
. 10300 «W. Roosevelt Road. • 
Westchester J, Illinois .^.60153 



Basic Concept > Serges 

\ 

52*^ How People Live in China, 
Lynn Ha^rrington 

53 , ' How People Live in. India 

Anthony D'Souza ■ 

54. '^How People Live in Japan 

L;orraine D. Peterson 



1971 



1973 



19 7 2 



Learning for Living in Today's World^ Series 

55. You and Regions Near and Far 

Clarence Stam^rd 
Edith^McCall * * 
'Floyd Cunningham 

56. You and the World 

Clarence Stamford 

Edith McCall * ' . \ 

Floyd Cunningham 



f9.64, 1967,. 19^8, 
19^9 , 



1966, 1967, 1968 



ERLC 



Man in A World of Change Series 

*57. Man and His Cities ' 
Muriel Stanek 
Edith -McCall * 
• Evalyn Rapparlie 

#• 

58/ /Man and His^ Communi t i^3 
i Muriel Stanek ' , 

Edith McCail 
Evalyn Ra^jparlie 

59- Man and His ' Faiiilies 
• • \ ^ Jivalyn Rapp^arlid 
Edith McCall 

Muri.«l S.tanek / 
• > ^* ' ' , * 

60. Man and The Regions of The World 

Muriel Stanek 
Edith*McCall . 

Evalyn ^Rapparlie 

> 

61. \Manj^_ Hj(^* World and Cull?ures 

Muhiel Stanek 
Edi'tlr McCall 
Evalyn Ra^pparlie, 



1971 



1971 



1971 



.1971, 1974 



1971V 1974 
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BE^^TGER ' ^ - " • 

8710 Wilshire Boulevard 

Beverly' Hills^ California 9X)211 



r 



Asia Emerges Series 

62. China .Emerges - 

-Steven War s^aw 
' C. 'David Bromwell 
- A. J.. Tudisco 

63., India Emerges 

Steven War$haw * 
C. David Bromwell 
A J . Tudisco 

64. Japan Emerges 

Steven Warshaw 
C . David Bromwell 
A. J . Tudisco 



*964, 1966,;1$^7' 
1973 



1964, 1966, 1967 
1974, 1975 



1964, 1966, 1967 
1974, 1975 



CAMBRIDGE BOOK . COMPANY 

488 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 



Patterns of 'Civilization Series 



*66 



*67 



*68 



*69 



*7 



71, 



ERIC 



The Age of Emperors ^ 
The. Institute for Contemporary 
Curriculum Developipent 

Changes i^n Asian Society 

The "institute for* Contemporary 
•Curriculum Development • 

Colonialism 

*The Institute*, for Confemporary 
Curr icj^ium Development 

Foreign Relations- 

The Institute for Contemporary 
Curricuiupi D.evelopmerit 

Industrial Change. 

The Institute for Contemporary 
Curriculum Development 



-ffairit^nallsw 

j'The Institute for Contemporary^' 
^Curriculum Development 



Patterns of. Civilization': 
Leon ' Soule 
Stanley' Garfinkel' 
Allan D.' Pierson 



As ia 



284 



1974 



1974 



1974 



1974 



1974 



197-4 



19Z4 



«7 • % 
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CAMBRIDGE, (cont) 



' Pat tex?iLS_o,f. Civ.i 11 ^attou Ser£es (coi\t) 



*72. ^ Revolution and Reform * . 

' Th'e Institute for Contemporary 

Curriculum Development 

*73. '"^^ee Golden Ages 

' The Institute for Contemporary 
' • ' -* Curriculum Development 



1974 * 



1974 



*7A. Where East Meets West. 

The Institute for Contemporary 
Cu'rr icu'ium- Dev^lo'pmen't 



1974 



*75* Women of Asia 

The Institute of Contemporary 
Curriculum Development 



197 4 



Regional Studies Series 

76. Chinas Japan-Korea 

Harold ^Hammond 

77. India -Pakistan 

Milton Belasco 
Harold ,E. Haiamond 

78. Southeast Asia ' 

Hudolph Schwartz 
V ^ Harold E. Hammond 
^ J. 



1968, 1^71 

1967 , 1971, .1972 

1967 , 1970,.* 197'1 

19 73* ' i 



/ 



THE FIJELER COMPANY - 

31 Ot tawa Avenue N.. W . 

GTrand Rapids, Michigan 45902 



Man and Communities. Series, 

79.. The Earth and Man 
. I ' . Marion H. Smithj 

Carol S. Ptescott . 

So.' Families Around the World 
Marion H. Sm.ith 
Cerol S. Prescott 



ai. 



ERiC 



Great Ideas of Man 

J,erry E. Jennings 
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■1970 



'1970 



1976 



FIDEIEy COMPANY (cont) 



World- Cultures Series 
82^ .India 



83. 



84. 



85 



T. k\ R-aman 

India and South eas t As iar 
T. A. Hainan 

A' Fisher ' ^ 
Margaret Fisher 



Japan 



Forrest R. Pitts ■ 



\Soucheast Asia 

William A.' Withington 
Margaret Fisher 



< 



a968, 1974 
^^^ 1968, 1972 



FOLLETT PUBLISHING- COMPANY' 
.1010 . WashiT^gtoh Boulevard 
Chicago Illinois '60608 ^ * 



Ex|?foring Series 



•86. 



.87 



68. 



Exploritrg Regions Near, and Fai^ 
Herbert H. Gross , . 
William L:. Bevi^ton ' ' ^ 

Ben F. Ahlschwe^d'e ' 
Robert. E.- Gabler ' ^ 
Dw.igh't-W'. Foiiett ' . 

Exploring Region^s of the 'Eas tern Hemisph 
Ralp,h Sandiin Yohe \ 
Gilfb'ert A. C^hill /- ' . 

HeVbert H. Gross ' -> 

.'^ ^ Charles F. Grit^ner h ' . 

Exploring.- World Communities ^ ^ 
Wedel D.. NiXse-n ' . ^: " 



ere 



World .His tory-Study • Les£tohs Series 

The Ancient W^rld 6r The Middie 'Age% ^ 
Ja'cfc Abramovitz, PJi*. D . ' . , • 



.89*. 
90; 
91. 



From The Middle .Ages' to-Modern Tlmes^ Unit ;2. 
Jack Abramowitz, Pirr^-; \ * ' v 



From World War I to World War,.II Unit 8" 
Jack' AU^amowitz, *Th\0.. ; , - 

•> * . . • • 286 



1961, 1962,, 
.1^64, 19^5,. 
1971. ^ "' ' 



1963, 
1959, 



1969 



1969. 



1962, ^1963, 
1962, • ig63,' 
■'19"62, l'g6'3. 



1966 

/ > 

.19 66 



1966 



2Z2 



.FOLLETT (cont) 



World History Study Lessong* Series (cont) 

• 92^ Ndtionalrism ^ Imper ialis m ,Uni t 7 
' Jack Abramowitz, Ph.D. 

9;a. .the World'Since 1943^, Unit 9 

^Jack AbramowitE , . D . ^ 



Ta:he World of Mankind Series^ ^ ' 

94. The Communities W^e ^uild 
• Susan l^illiams McKay 

\*95, A Culture In- Trans i tion » CKlna 
James Niel HanCula 



1962,- 1963», 19,46- 
19.62,- 1963, 1966. 



1973 



1973 



*^6. A Culture In Trans.ition: Japan 
■ ■ - Mikiso Hane 

97. 'Culture^ In *Transi(:ion * 
Mikiso^ Hane 
. » ^ James Ri-el Hantula 

. Norman Myslifviec 

.Ralpih S^andJin Yohe 

98,. The- Environments We Live In 

M'argaxet S t immann^Branson 
C. Raym'bnd Calkins 
: .Todd E. Clark 

Cljeryl M. Hockett. 
- . Charles 'N. Quigley * 

99. ' The Gt?oups We Belong To 
■ * .Susan-Williams McKay 

; Ch^rle^s N. Quigley^ 
Michael A. 'S'tanell 

' Thomas Gavin Sea;:s 

100. *-Man The T^)olmaJcer . ^^ 

/ Leften S.* StraVrianos • ' . 

101. ' People la Our World \ ' . 

^ Susan Williams McKay * 
/ ^. Thomas Gavin Se^rs 

' Michael 1a. 5tanell" 



1973 
19r73 



197 J 



1973 



1973 



1973 



ERIC' 



2'87 : 
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GAGE EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING LTD. 
Box .5000, 16^ Commander Boulevard 
' Agincourt, Ontario- 

10^. ClTina' s S^ay ^ ' , ^ 

CAudrey McKim ^' 



1973 



. GINN AND'^ COMPANY^ * ^ - 
5 191 Sparing Street 

Lexington, Massachusetts 02173 



103, " Lxplor-ing. Wcrld CuTture^ 
' " ' • Eslco JET- Newhill 

• Umberfo La .Pa'glia 



I' \ 



Ginn Social' Sci'ence- Enrichment Books 

— : : — ^ ] ~ 

I04\ Three. Billi^on Neighbors 

'Leonard ,S. /Kenworthy 



Girnn 5( feial/ Science , Serries 
► ' »— ^ V ^ • 

- Itt5\ '':£Ieven Nations 
' ^ ,'Sani Shorte^r./^ 

^ . Nancy Starr ' • ^ 

\ Eeo^nard S, Kenvorthy 

106-^* Everyone , Lives ±rx Co'mmuni^es 
* . Tiqi N. Gi-da'l ^- . 

\ ■ , ' Leonards^S* Kenworth 

-107'. Families Live ^ E-verywhere 

. / Sonia Gidal • : 

. * ' ' •'*''Peggy ShackeJton I 

' Leonard *S . ^ Kenworthy j 

Charlotte Crabt^ee. A 




t. 



1974 



1965 



1972 



. 1972 
I- , . 1972 



108. -The Human '.Side' of. Wdrlt!' Hist.ory | 
. ' ■ ' . .- .Ralph 0. ilest . ^ ' ' ( 



1963/ 1971 



•i Lands '& Pfedgles. of the' World 'Seri-es 
^10'9- Asia 



/ ' ; Robert M* Glendlnn£rig ^> 



ERIC ^ ' 



1958, 1961, ,19>*63 
1965 > 



lit 



GI7^N (cont) 



Lands & P-eoples^ o^f the Vorld Series (cont) 

110. At Hone Around the Wcyrid 

Relia Goetz 

111. Earas la ' " 

Robert ^ Gler^dinuing ■ , 

112. * Vorld Resources 

Robert'K. Soveland 

Robert M. Glendinning v 

John F. Kolars 

M a r i o n W r i g h t 

Hcvard 3, Critch field 



1958, 1961, 1964, 
19&5, 196& - 

1958, 1961r. 1963, 
1965, ' 1969 



1966, 1968 



'he Many Faces* of Religion 
Sruarr Ricks 
Paul Mennill 
Donald Santor 



An inquiry ^Approach, 



1973 



^ The Tigg;s-Adans Series ^ 

IIU.. Your Country and The World 
Robert M. Glendinning 

115- . Yourc Towns^ and Cities 
. c Eleanor Thomas 

116.. Your World'and Mine: Neighbors In the Air Age 
Grace S. Dawson' 



1952 , 195A, 1958/, . 
196.1, J966 

1967 . 



r951, 1954, ■^958\' 
1960, 1965., 1969 



Today^s World In" Focus Series' 
117. China 



ERIC 



Earl SwLisher 



118. India 

Robert * E . Frykenberg 

119. Indones ia . > 

• Richard Butwell ' ' 



. 120 . - Japan 

Delmer M. Brown 

121. . Thailand 

* .John D. £yre.« 
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1-964^, 1968, 1973 



196^' - 



1967 , ' 



1968 



1964 , 19.71 1 • , 



275 



122 



GIKN <cont) 



- Tiorid Gepgraphy (Four th Edition) 
Esko E. Newhill • 
- Umberto La Paglia 



123. A World History: A Cultural Approach 
« :.'Dr. Daniel Roselle V 



\- 

\ 

\ 



^1957,1960, 1963 
'1964, L968, 1971 
1974- . 



1963, 1966, 1969, 
19.73 



GXOBr: BOOK COMPANY I!TC , 
17 5 Ti f th Aven-u6 * ' 

New York* New "^'jDrk 10010 



7' r Earth: Regions and Peoples , ^ 
V ' Louis H. Ab'ramowitz' ^ 

Jack Abramowitz- ' ' 

:25/ Exploring, a: Changing World/ ^ < : ^ 

Melvin Schwartz. . . ' , 

John R. O'Connor . - r' 

126. Exploring Civilizations — A • Discovery Approach 
, • Bertram L. Linder 

Edwin Selze'r 
Bajrry M. Berk 

etTneth N. Hcndgins < . • , 
Roiiald Shafran - • 

127. ^.Elcoloring the Non->?estern" World 

Melvin Schwartz ^ ' . * " 

. John R. O'Connor 



128.. £xplorl??g/^orld History. 

^ ' Sol *.Hoit . 
* * J<7Kn R 'O'.Contibr 



129/^" Short' World Biographies > 

. • ^ ' ' Henry 1. jCHrist* ^; • ' 



197^r 



1966^ 1968 



197A^ 



• 1968,. J971 ^. 



196,9 



..- .19.7? 



• > har-coi;rt brace idvAfiovicii. . inc/ 

75-7 Third . Avenue 



I • • ' • . ✓ *' 

130'/ Build tng the- .Modern World ^ • 
. ; ^ ' - J.ejronf^e/ R.'. Re.ich > 
o ' '',^^-ark M., Kfug" ' 

^ ' , :''Edward-L. Blller. r 

ERIC - : : / 



1969-, 19 7.2,-% 

.^"A" ' 



HARCOURT BRACE JOyA!^^0VIGH (contj , 



131^.. Tha Human Adventure - 
' ' \ ^ Sydney Eisen * ' 

Maurice Fi 1 ler ' \ 

132 . Men •& Nations , . 

Anato'le Mazour 
Joh-n M. Peoples 



1*964 



1968, 1971,'^ 



The Social Sciences: Concepts and Va lue Series 



133 



i3a; 



Levei*2, "Red 

Paul F . Brandwe in ^ 
Nancy Bauer 
Daniel J . Daly 
Jeanne Kputson 
Louis Rubip 
V. Robert Scott 
Elizai^eth Leonie Sinpson 
Agnes McCarthy Wise 

* * / ' * 

Level 6,' Brown 

Paul F. Brandwein 
v Nancy W. Bauer 
^ Daniel J. ^Daly 

Jeanoe N Knutson 

* Louis Rubin 

'W. Robert Scott 

* E'l izabe-th L.eonie Simpson 

-rAgnes McCarthy WiseS 

1 

Lev^r. 7/ Sources of Identity 
Paul I. Brandwein 
. Nancy W/ Bauer , 
Elizabeth Lebnie Simpson 
Jeanne Knutson 
Nancy C . Roark 



-136.* ' Level 8, .Settings for Change 
Paul F. Brandwein' 
> Nkncy, . BatTe^* 
' ' Eliz;abeth Leonie Simpso^^ 

'Jeanne'N.'^ Kn&tson 
' * ' » ^ , Nancy RcT^Vk . ' 



135.. 



1970, 1975 



1970, -1975, 



1972' 



1972 



' ' V l ^orld .-Ar.e-as' -Tbd'av Serines 
* - ■ . - , ^ • • ' 

• y • • ^ • 

' *ii7'. • dhina^'iS Indira * - 

. .* \ • •*j5. , V Beverly Nelson 

^ ' -^"Phi-lip E., J-ones**', 

'i.*ij8,** ..Japan and SoutJheast Asia 
V Llyv- ' -.jean Hi&gins 
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1970 



1969 



I. 
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unvrnr.xiT BRACE JOVASQVICH (cont) 



139> The World Around Us • 

Joe A. Thralls 
Edward L; BJller 
• ' Willian H. Hartley 



1956, 1961, 1965 



HARPER L ROW^ PUBLISHERS 

iO 33rd Street 

New York, New: York 10022 



1^0*. The Ecumene 



.^il lian H . McNeill 



I:,"!, People ^ Resources of the Ea^th 
^ • . r ' Esther Aschemeyer 



19^ 
1964 



^xTv Fanilv of Mart Series 

1^2. ^Awareness of Ourselves 
Dr . Penrod Moss 
Dr; Mary Reed 
' ' Margaret Johnstpne Lenz 

Gwyn-s Scott Brownlee 

143; Backgrounds for Understanding 

Dx . Penrod Moss 
- ^ • Dr. Mary Reed 

' Margaret Johnstone Lenz 
^ Gwyn ^Scott Brown-lee 

144. Concepts for Comparison 
* t Dr. Penrod Moss 
Dr. Mary Reed 
Margaret Johnstone Lenz 
Gwyn Scott Brownlee 



•145 



"146- 



Diversity of .Ideas 

Dr-. Penrod Moss 
^ . Dr . Ma^y Reed 

.Margaret Johnstone Lenz 
' 'Gwyn Scott Brownlee 

Freedom for Expression 
^ Dr. Penrod Moss 
. Dr. Mary Reed ^• 
• - Margaret Jolinstone Lenz 
Gwyn Scott Brownlee 



1972 



1972 



1972 



A 



197 2 



V 



i 1972 
V 



ERLC 



29^2 
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ycri>u Cultures- Fast S Present- 
.Paul Nagel 



1964 



148. 



'g_>_C> HEAT}j & COMPAN Y - 
. 123 Spr ing.-*S'treet 
. ■ Lexingt^jn, Massachusetts 02173 

* ' 

Culture Regions in the Eastern Henisphere 
Ralph C. Prestoiv 
' • John Totcle 

Marlon F. Hurphy 
Jaine^ J - Flannerv 



1-^^. ^our La-nds-Four Peoples 

Ralph C. Preston 
: ^ » Caroline EiDer<5on 

*. Arthur F. Schrader 



1971 



1964, 1969 



Tbe Re<;ord of Mankind ^ 

.A. Wesley Roeham 
j . . Morris R. Buske 

Hu t ten . Webs^ter 
c ' Edgar'B. W-esley 



1956, 1961, 196^5, 
1970 ^ . 



\* HOLT, RINEHART A^D y.INSTON. INC 
383 Madison Avenue 
2^'ew York, Jsew York . 10017 



151. Great DecisiOTis 

- Foreign Policy Association 



152. ^In the Eastern Hemisphere 

Norman Carls 
^ John H. Harrington 
Re^ Malcolm 

15'^. Inquiring About Cultures 

W, Fielder 

154* Inquiring About People 

* . Georgians Feeney, 

155/ Sto^y of Nations 

Lester B. Rogers 
Fay Adams 
Walker Brown 

ERLC 



19 74 



1968 



•19 7 2 



1972 



1973 



2D3 



HOLT. RINSHART AKD WINSTON (coat) . 



156. Tr^ditioa & Change in Youx Societies 

R. Ford 

157. World' Geography 

Saul Israel 
Koraa H. Roeaer 



1974 



1960, 1962, 1966,' 
1971 



HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park. Street 

'Soston, Massachusetts 02107 



158- M^a's Unfinished Journey 

Marvin Perry 
Theodore H. Von Laue 
Jean Her-skovits 
C ^ Donald M. Lowe 

Donald Warren, Jr. 
Joel H . .Wieher 
Lana D. Goldberg 



19^1, I97A 



Regional' S tud ies_?rogr am 



159. 



160. 



China 

Hyia^iv Kuhlin 

China: Selected Read ings 
Hyman Kub Ixn • ' 



161. India 



162. 
163. 
164. 



Hyman Kubl in 

India: Selected Readings 
--^ Hyraan Kublip 

Japan 

Hyman iCubl^n 

Japan: Selected Readings 
Hyman Kublin 



The Human Experience 

.*165. The Artl^ttc Imagination 
' David Weitzlnan 
Richard E. ^Gross 



ERLC 



166. Cities Through Time 
David Weitzman 
Richard E. Gross* 
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1972 

1968,. 1972. 

1968, - 1973 
1968, ,1973 

1969, 1973 

• ♦ 

1969 , 1973 

1974 
1974 
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HOUGHTOK MIFEIIK (cone) 



The ^iiusan Expariehc^e (cont; < 

' \ 

*167. ' Coioiaunicat irtg Across Time and Space 
David Weitzman * * , 
Richard E. Gross 



1974 



*168. 'Econonics of Survival - 
David Weitzfiaan 



B-iciia I ' d — rr: — Gi usb 



1974 



*169. 



*i70. 



'*172. 



The Huujsn ^: 
David 



'^lichard E. Gross 



Hunan Origins 



David 



xper lence 
We it zman 



Weitzman 



R*i chard E. Gross 

*i7J. Rules^ Righlts, and Revoltiliions 
* David 



Wei tziaan 
Richard E * Gross - 

Scientific Ipirit ' 
David t^.ei t zman 
^^Tchard E^ Gross 

Jhe W5*rld of The Family 

David'^ei tz^aan 
^ * . Richard E. Gross 



1974 



1974 



19-74 



1974 



1974 



bAI DLAW BROTH ErV - 
Thatcher & Madison Streets 
Reiver Forest , Illinois 60305 



Concepts in Social Science 



174. 



Commun ities and Social Needs 
Frederick M. King 
Dorothy Kendall Bracken 
Margaret A. Sloan ^ 



175^. Families and Soc'ial Needs 

Frederick h. King ' . * > 
Dorothy Kendall Bracken 
Margaret; A. Sloan" " 



1974 



1974 



ERIC 



176. People at' Home 

^^Frederick M. King' 
Dorothy Kendall Bra<:ken 
Margaret A. Sloan 



1972 ' 



}■ 
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LAI'DLAW .BROTHERS (cent) 



Concepts in S<rci^ Science (cent) 

Segions a^d SociaT N-eeds 
Frederick King 
Dorothy <^K*ad all Bracken 
Margaret A, Slaan 

< 

178,, The Sodial Studies y^nd Our World 

« i ng 



rtcdcrick M , 



179. 



Herbert V. Epperiy 
Herb'ert C. Rudnian 
Ralph J. Cooke 

Using ^the Social Studies 
Frederick King 
Herher.c V. fpperly 
Herbert* C. Rudman 
Ralph J. Cooke 



1972 



1972- 



1972 



. ^ Foreign Relations Series 

180. jChinese Dilemm^ 

* John ?. Atmstrottg . 

181. India and '^he^ World Today 

Hyman Kublin 

A82. * • Japan — Ally in the Far East 
' . ' Robert A. Scalapino 

• j ' ' 

183. "5t/uthea&4t Asia, and American Folidy 
/John Armstrong 

184. Our Changing World 

t Carl Oliver 

. ' Robert Sobel 

185, People- in a Changing World 

Carl Oliver 
Robert Sobel 
.-Lj (sitnll^r to Otir Changing World) 



1967 
1966 
1^67 
. 1967 
1969 

1974 



ERIC 



Unders tanaing Your World ^Series 

186. Understanding Japan 

. ^ ' Marion Gartler . 

Gao.rge L. Hall ^ 
Mfiircella W. Bend^tt 

187. Understanding the Philippines 

Marian Gartler 
Mabel Warnecke O 
Gieorge L. Hall. 



296- 



1968 



1968 
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LESWIKG PRRSS INC. 
750 Adrian Way 



r 

San Rafael, California 9^%0^ 



Voices of Life Social Science Series 



Voic-es ci Antieut Civilizations 
Clinton E> Boutwell 



189^ -Voices of Emerging Nations 
' Clinton L: — Bujj L^tilJ — 



J.971 



1971 



190, 
. 19 i-. 
^ 1^2. 



?, LIPprNCOTX COMPAN Y , 

T.. Washington Square ~* 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19105 



The Asians 



* ■ Paul- Tboma^ Welty 

Man's Cultural Heritage » 

Paul Thomas Welty, 
I 

• \ 
Readings in World Cultures^ 

.Paul Tho'^mas Welty 



196J/1966, 1970, 
1973 

1965', 1^69 ' 
1^70 



^ioTTa' LuTcv^es a o"u r c e~Boo1crs 



*193. 



1*94 



, Asian Cultur.es 

Paul Thomas Welty * 

The Birth^of Civilizations 
Paul Thomas Welty 



1970, -^1974 
1970, 1974 



MACMILLAN, INC, 

866 Third Avenue 

New York, New York 10022 



. Cultore' Regions of The World Serines 
195. 



196 



China, Korea & Japan 
* ' Ard^th W. Burks 

India & South Asia 

Seym^our Fersh , 



O 197> Scfuthea&t Asi^ ' • . 

ERLC Thomas '207 



1970 



1971 



1970 











« 




5 
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■ MACMILLAN (cont) ; ^ . . 




V 




€ 


\ 

Pace 


to Face Books , , . * 




<} 






198. 


Japan: A Week in DaisuTce's World . , 
Minor u Aoki 
Martha Sternberg'' 


19 70 








199. 


A Week in Lateef's World: -India 


1970 










^ay Shaw 

Charlotte Zolotow 











Geog 


raphy in an Urban Age / 


> 








200. 


Cultural Geograph.y, Unit 3 j 
HighySchool Geography Project* y. 


1966 , 
i970 


1967, 

A 


1968, . 




^203^ 


* u\ 
■ Habitat & Resources, Unit 5 . r 
' High School Geography Project h 


X965 , 
1970 


1967, 


1969, 




202, 


Jap^n^ Unit 6 • / . 
Hi^ School Geography Projeco 


1966 , 
1970 


1961, 


1968, * 




203.' 


Manufacturing & Agriculture, Unit ^ ^ 
High ScKool Geography Project 


1966 , 
1969 


1967 , 


1968, 


204 


Japan . * / / 
Rafael Steinberg / 7 

MacMillan Social Studies Series / 


1969 




- i 




205. ' 


Living as "world Neighbors / 
Loyal Durand, Jr. 


1959, 
1969 


1962, 


1966 , -c, 




^20 6. 


Living in Our Country & Other Lands 
Prudence tutright 

John Jaroliraek • > 
'Mae Knight Clark ^/'-^^ 


1953, 
1966, 


1958, 
1969 

» 


196f, 




' 207. 


• 

Living in Places Near & Far 
J^ohn Jarolimek 
Elizabeth B. C-arey , < ' 


1962 , 


i9*6 6„ 


'r969 


208 


Modernization & Traditional Societies 

The American Anthropological 
Association'^ 


1966 , 


1968, 

4 


1971 

* 


209 


Past 


to Present . . " 
^ Syd^ney H. Zebel 

Sidney Schwartz " \ 


1960, 


1963 


• 

t 


2 O The 

ERjC , 


Ways of Mant An Int rod.uc tion to Many' Cultures 
Bertha Davis 298 ^ 


197L, 


1974 


c . 
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MACMILLAJj (cont)' 



. The Ways o'f Han Unit Books ^ 



*211. 



212. 



213, 



The Ways of Ma^ in China 
Bertha Davis' 



Web of the World : 
People '& -f^laces 

Johg Ja r olimek 



Interdeperide^nce of 



Bertha Davis 

P h i 1 1 i p s^/^ e r e c k 

The Wide World; A .Geography 
.Preston Er James 
Nelda Davis ' ' 



19 71 

1971, 1973 



1959, 1962, 1967 
1972 



. McCORMIgK-rMATHERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
450 W., 33 Street 
New York, New York 10001 



ERIC 



Global Cult'unre Series 

214. ^.TKe';S-tox3^^ of Afghanistan 
Kimball Wiles 

215 .f''^''The "$tVty' of , China 
^ " > iiiri-aifn'^fireenbla'tt " " " v 

s : .7 ' ^ \Ddn-Chean 'Chu 

' : Kimb^a-ll Wil^^- , , 

216- ' Th'l Story of ^ India , 
^ Seymour ^H. ' Fersh 

217v The Stof.y of Indonesia, 
Kimfeall ^Wiles 

218'. The Story of Japap 

Lee W. FarnS'Vortfi « ; 

219. The .Story of Korea 
Kimball Wiles 

2^0, The Story of Laos 
Kimball Wiles 

' ' 'C- . ' ; ' 

221. The Story 'of Pakistan 
Ruth R. 6eck 

222 . . * The Story of the Philippines 
Alfredo R. Roces" 
. Kimball Wiles '• 299 



1965 
1968 



1970 

1965 

1970 

1969". 

1967 

1966 

1968 
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. MCdORMICK-MATHERS (cont) 

G lobal- Culture Ser-ies (cont) 

223.' .The Story of . Thailand 
Brenda-Lu Forman 
Harrison Foreman 
- ' Kimball WileS 



CHARLES £. MERRILL PUB T.TSHING COMPANY 
1300 Alum Creek Drive 
Columbus, Ohio. 43216- 



World Cultur-e-In Pe rspective Series \^ 

224. China and Japan in the ModerfTwor Id 

Peter K. Frost 

225. The Golden Ag'e of 'China and Japan 

T Peter K. Frost \ 



■TULIA N MESSNER 
1 West 39 Street 
New York, /New York 



100^8 



226. The People' s Republic of China 

Margaret Rau 



NOBLE & NOBLE, PUBLISHIN( 
1 Dag Hajnmarskjold Plaza 
New Yorr, Ne^ York' 10017 



INC . 



Maft andHisWorlH^S^g^a-r , 

227. China: An Ancient Yet Modern World 
'Virginia French Allen 
Edward-^Ambry , 
Niel, Currier 
Eleanor Leacock 
Eugene Maleska ^ 
Lortaine P.eterson 
Frank Romero 
Marcus W. Tenner 

3j0 
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KOBLE & NOBLE (con*) 



Man and His World Series (cont) 

^228, Culture 

. j . / James ClNark/ 

/C . » Lucirie >a^off 

,Pioretc*e Henri 

♦ - Virginia 'French' Allen 

. I Edward ^Atnhr^L *• 

" ^ ♦ ' Eugene MaLeska 

' ;Lorra in e Peter sron 

' Frank Romero , • * 

'V Marcus W.-'lenner 

» 

*229. Early People 

Virginia French Allen 
, Edward Ambry 
Niel Currier 
Eleanor Leacock 
Eugene Malesk^ 
Lorraine Peterson . . 
! . . Frank Romero 
- ' J4&r9us W. Tenner 

*230\ - East Asia: China & Japan- 

7 - " v'James Clark 

Lucille Falkoff " 

Florette Henri 

Virgin French^ Allen 

E4w^rd %'ftibry 

• Eugene -Maleska 

Lorraine Peterson 

Frank Romero 

* ^ -^^ * Marcus W. Tenner 
^ ^• 

,,0>'r^^ People & Culture • 
Janet McHugh 
■ • >4|C^^'^ster M. Balthasaif^,' 'C 
^* Stanley Ruds'tein ' 

/. 232,.. People Th^ Land 
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LorrarJie Peterson 
Lawrence C. Ward . 
Sister M. Balthasar^, 

*233. South Asia: India* 

J^mes Clark 
, \ Lucille Falkoff 

Virginia French Allen 
Edward »Ambty 
* Eugenfe Makeska - ■ 

• Lorraine Peterson 
Frank 'Romero 
Marcus W. tenner 
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!;qbl£ noble (cont) 

Patterns of a Changing World 
' ^ Eliott 'Vittenberg 



1971 



OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC. 
25,0^ Madison Avenue ^ 
New York, New York 10016 



Re^i^p^ of Our World Series 



:37. 



138. 



China . 

Edward Graff 

India 

Lawrence J. Pauline 

Japan & Korea - 
Thomas Tegge 

Southeast Asia 

David g/ Hunt 



r9T2 ' 



1971 ^. 



1972 . 



1972, 197^ • 



Spec trum^ Series 
239. 



2A1' 



Mainstreams of World:-History 
Suzanne Sankowsky 
Claire' Hirschfield 

Mast:ering World History 
Philip liV Groisser 

The"T7or.id in Our Day 

Paul Lip'pe ^ 



19M 



1971, 1973 



1972,-1973 



PENDULUM PRESS, INC/ . 

Saw Mill Road 

West Haven, Connecticut- 



06516 



. The Third Horld Series 

242. JEast Asia' ^ 

Anthony Sariti 

2,43. Soi/th Asia 

James Norton 

244. Southeast Asia* 

Donald Swearer 

. I • 



a02 



1973. 



■i§7 3 



1973 
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' PERGAMO>C FRSSS, IKC. 
Haxvell House * 
Fsirviei^ Park' 
Elasford, ?Cew York'. 10523 



Western Man & the "Modern World Series 

245. * A^rica^/Lacin ,AzaerJ.ca,' and The East 
Leonard Jasea / ' • * 



197^ 



>- PRAEGER PU-BIISHEilS, INC. 
Ill Fourth Avejiue 
New York, Ydrk 10003 



/ 2^4. Through ^hinese^ Eyes ' . 

Petep J . Seybolt 

247. Through Indian Eyes •» 

Donald U. -'JohnsCm 
Jean E. Johxison 

2*48. Throuali- "Japanese Eyes = . 

Richard H. Minear 



1974 . 



1974 



1974 



Vo i ces from th.e Nations Series 



249 



250. 
251; 



We the Chinese . 

Deirdre Hunter 
Nea'le Ifunter 

We the Japanese 
John Maki 

We the Viejtnamese 

Francpis S,ully 



■1971 



J.972 



1971 



PRENTICE-HALL. INC. . 
Englewood Cliffs', New Jersey 



07632 



; Inquiry Into World/ Cultures 

252. China: For^cus on Revolution 
Harry M. Linquist _ ~* 

253'. India: Focus on Change . 

Fred R, Holmes ' ^ 



197 5 
-19 7 5. 



RAND McXALLY & CDMPANt 

lO-East 53 Street 

Nev York, -.New York 10022 



Geography ^. «orldcAf fairs 

25U^- Kara Back' Student -Edition 
Stephen Jones 
Marion Murphy 



'*253. Monsoon Asia 

(excerp ts^ f rcB Geography & 
World Affairs) 
^ S'tephen Murphy 

Marion Murphy 

256- People 6 Cultures 

' Mervyn S. Garbarino 

Rachel Reese Sady 
John B. Paster 



1950, 
1957, 
1965, 

^1950, 
1957 , 
1965,^ 



1975 



1953, 
1961, 
1966, 

1953 , 
1961, 
1966, 



1971 



• people S Pla.ces 



Book^ 4 

J. G. Rushby 

J. .Bell 

M. W. Dybeck 



Book 5 -^v 



j/ G.? Rushby 

J. &^1 

M. W. JJybeck 



1967 1971- 



, 1971 



Our Widening World Pape ^^acks , 
259 . 



260 



Ease Asiai^ Cultures ; 
Ethel* e; Ewing 

India and Southeast Asia 
Ethel Ewing 



■' World History Through In qairy Series 

261. . Cultu-ral Exchange 

Byron G; *Mas:sialas 
. . ' . " Jacl^. Zeyin 

262. ■ Ecoi/oraic pr.ganiza t ion 

' Byron' G. Mas^siajas 
Jack Zevln 



263 .- LoQlc^tng into History 
Q " 'Byron G. Massialas 

ERIC ' ^ - ; Jack Zevin 
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. ■ 19i57,\ 
•1967 



19369/ 1971 



1969, 1971 . 



1969, 1971 



RAKD McNALLY (cont) 



World History Through inquiry Series (cont) 

264. Man and His^ Environaent 

Byron Gl i^assialqs 
Jack Zevin 

265. Political Systems 
* Byron G. Massial^s 

; Jack Zeviix ^ 

266. Religious Philosophical Systems 

Byron G. Massialas 
J^ck Zevin 

267. Social Structure 

Byron G. Ma^ssialas 
Jack Zevin " ' * . 

268. ' Two Societies in Perspective 

Byron G. Massialas . ♦ 
Jack Zevin ' ^ 

2-69/ World Order ' ' - 

Byroa G. Massialas ' ^' 
Jack Zevin . ■ 



1?69, 1971 



1969, 1971 



1969, 1971 



1969, 1971 



JL970 



1969, 1971 



WILLIAM H. SADL^IER»- INC.^ 
'^lUPark Place ' 
Nit York, New^'York '10007 



270. Communities Atound tiie World 

Romesh Shah, Ph.D. 
' - John B. Tsu, Ph.D. 

Leonard Ingraham 

John D. McAulay, Ph.-D, 



1971 



ERLC 



EastdVn Culture Communities 

271. The People of Africa & Asia 
Michael G. M.ensoian 
Wi 11 i ^m^S r r i s^ 
^ ' Hugh Brobk^ 
• _ , Clark N. drain ' 

Lorraine /Davis / 
•VrankULn Doeringer 
. Theodora Hermanll^ /• 
' . , . David Hudson ^ * 

David Dicker- 



►ft. 



30 



1972, 1974 
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SADLIER (cone) 



Eastern Culture Coiaauni t ies (cont) 



*27J. 



•*27 



The People of East Asia 
Franklin Doeringer 
Theodore Herman 
David Dicker 
Lorraine Davis 



The Peoole of South Asia 
Clark N- £Ta±n 
Lorraine Davis 
David Dicker 



1972, 1973 



1972 , 19; 



*2' 



The People of the Ocean World 
Da V i<i ritidson , M.A. 
David Diiker 
John JlT'^Wells 



1972, 1973 



2-7 5* Europ^ and Asia 

« • Loui9^" De Vorsey 
I J o r d a n '/A . H o d g k i ns 
* . I Marion ^Xyons ^ 



1968, 1970, 1972 



Wbrld Culture Groups 



276.' .Orid^tal World, Ocean World 
• ^ Clark. N. Crainr 
Theodore Herman 
' ■ ' David Hddson 



1969, 1973 



SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICES ^ 

50 West 44 Street 

New York; New York 10036 1 



Sc holastic World Cultur-es Program 
China 



1973 



ERLC 



278. Southeast Asia ^ '/j^' 

Matthlew Mestrovic, Ph.D'.^ 

279'.. The Indian Subcontinent 

Irwin Isenberg, M.A. 



306 



1972 




SCIENCE^^grgEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
^ 'Erie Street 

Illinois 60611 



rSO. Regions of the Wo/Q^^v 

L a w r e lu^^ib.^, e n e s h 



1973 



SCOTT, FORfiSMAN AND CpMPANY 

1900 El Lake Avenue 

Glen view, Illinois 60025 

Area Studies in Economic Progress 

2S1. China: Development by Force 
Perry P. Chang 

282. India.: Struggle Against Time 
Monroe Berkowltz 

^283. Japan: Lessons In Enterprise 
Warren S. Hunsberg'er 

Living World History Program ^ 

284. Living World History 

Walter Wal^lbank" 
ArnoldSciirier 

285. 32' Problems in World History^ 

Edwin Fentpn 

'286. Peanut Butter and Yogurt 

* Nicholas' Econopouly 

WilliamR. Amme r ma n 



1964 



1963 



1963 



.1964 ; 1969 , 1974 
« 

1964, 1969 ' 

1971. • 



People of the' World 
287. India' 



Larry Cuban ■ " 

Sandra' Baarsch Hinely 
Ralph Mitchell 



'Japan 

Larry Cuban 
— ^-cj_ajn__Gxeenb 1 a 1 1 



1971 




ERIC 
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SILVER BURDETT/GEKERAL LEARN| 1<n CORPORATIOK 

250 James Stree't' 

Morristown, Nev? Jersey 0796^ 



Concern 

2*89. Wor-ld Religions 

Ar lene Suvidler 



1970 



Contemporary Social Scienc e Curriculum 

190. Cocinunities & Their Needs 

Edna W. Sorensen ' • 

zi\^ Living in Japan 

Edna A. Anderson , ■ 

Anne L . Coon ; 
Lavinia Dobler 
Patricia Stoddard 
V. Phillips Weaver 

292. Man and .Change 

Kenneth S. tiooper 

"293: * Man and His World 

George A. F. Kimble 

^94. This Is Man 

' ' , Vincent. R. Rogers 

» 

J95 . A 'Vorld View 

CI ate nee W . Sorensen 



Culture A rea Studies. 
« 

X :96 ; East Asia 

Michael B. Petrovich 

5t>97. India -and Southe as t As la 
Michael B. Petrovich 
Phil^Lp- D. Curtin 



1972 
1966 



1972 
1972 
19.72 
1968 



1970 
19 70 



Geography, for T oday's World 

298. Our BigWorld ^ 

■ Clarence W. Sorensen 
Harlan H. Barrdws 
Edith Putnam Paker 



1968 
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SILVER .Bl'RDJETT (cont) 



2'99. The Human Achievement: Culture Area 
'^Approach to World History 

Michafel B. Patrovich 
Philip P^^tin 



1970 



301 



Mankind in Time & Place 

300. Learning to Look AT Our World 
Kenneth S. <:oop^'r • 
Clare nee W.vSorensen \ 
Lewis Paul Todd 

■ % - 

Modern History: Europe Since 1600 
Carl L. Becker ^ 
Kenneth S. Cooper 



19^9 



4 



1969' 



Silve r B.urdett Primary , Social Studies (see CSSC Series) 
' • 



3'02. Families ^ Thfeir Needs 
Edna A. Aa^^rson 



1969 



Silver Burdett Social Science 
— ^ — 

303. This Is Our World 

Geojge H. L. Kimble 



1975 



, SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY ^ * 
5 101 Madison Road - ' 

Cincinati , Ohio _ 45i227 * 



304 , World Geography (8th Edition) 

Norman J . G . Pounds 
James Woodall Tay lor 



1974 



WEBSTER. McGRAW-HILL 

1221 Avenue of th^ Americas 

New York, New York 10020 



305. 

ERIC 



The World Today: Its Patterns & CuLttires'' 
Clyde E. Kohn 

Dorothy Weitz Drummond • , 



309 



1963, 1966, 1971 
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WEBSTER McGfiAW-HlLL (cont) 



10 ' . 

"306. Twentieth Century Asia: An Anthology 

John U. Michaelis 
Robin McK-eown 



1969 



ERIC • 
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BOOKS WHICH APPEAR MOST 
FREQUENTLY ON THE ADOPTION LISTS 
7 OF 16 STATES AND 11 CITIES 

TITLE, PUBLISHER. AND COPYRIGHT DATES TIMES MENTIONED 

1. The Social Sciences-Cotreepfs and Values, 18 ? , 
Level Two-Red, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1970, 1975 

2. the Social Sciences-Concepts and Values, 17^ 
- Le^rel Six-Brown, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1970, 1975 

* -r * 

3- Regions Around the World, Addison Wesley, 1970, 1972 16 * 

Afc Connnunities and Social Needs, Laidlay Brothers, 1974 15 

5* 'Families and Social Needs ^ Lkidlaw Brothers, 1974 15 

^ S.^Human Adventure, Addison Wesley, 1970, 1972 13 

7- Man and Change, Silver Burdett, 1972 ' 13 

8. Man and His World, Silver Blirdett, 1972 - - ^ ^^3 

9. Men and Nations, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 19-71 . 13 
10: People 5t Home, Laidlaw Brothers, ' 1972 • ^ 13 
11 .' This Is Mari, Silver sSrdett, 1972 \ ' 13 
1?. Working^ Playing Learning, Addison Wesley, 1970, 1972 13 

13. A Global History of Man, Allyn^ B^con, 1970, 1974. - 12 ^ 

14. Using the Social St;udies; Laidlaw Brothers; 1972 ' 12 

15. Confucian China, American, 1971 - 11 . . • 

16. Living Wotld/History, Scott Foresman, 1964, 1969, 1974 11 

17i People Places Products, Addison Wesley, 1970, 1972 11 

18. The Wide World: - A Gebgrapfty, tjacmillan, 1959, 1962, 11 
'1967,^1972 ■ . ■ _ 

19^-Ap{)roach to World History, Silver Burdett, 1970 • 10 ' . 

20.. Communities and Their 'N^eds, Silver Burdett., 1972 10 ' 
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TIMES MENTIONED 

► ■ ■ ■ — 

, 10 



TITLE, PUBLISHER, AND COPYRIGHT DATgS 

21. The Earth and Man, American, 1970 

22. It^ia, 'American, 1971 

23. Man's Cultural Heritage, J. B. Lipptncott, 1965, 
• 1:969 ^ . 

24. ^n's Unfinished Journey, Houghton Mifflin, 
-^971, 1974, 

25? Social Studies and Our World, Laidlaw Brothers, 

* 1972 
f 

2^ The Ways of Man: An Introduction to Many Cultures, 10 
■„ Macmillan, 1971, 1974 . ' 

■ V 

27. Web of the World:. Interdependence' of People and 10 
Placfes, MacmilUn,-- 1971, 1973 



10 
10 

10 



312 
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ADOPTION LISTS 
SURVEYED FOR TEXTBOOKS 
WITH ASIAN. CONTENT ' 



CITY ADOPTION LISTS ' ' 

1. Buffalo Approved List of Textbooks 1974-1975 ' . 

2. Cleveland Textbook List 1968t1973 - , 

3. Dallas Independent School District Social Studies Textbook List 1973-1974 

4. Denver Public Schools Textbook List 1974 

5. The Detroit Social Studies Program Textbook List 1971 



6. Philadelphia Textbook List 1974 

7, Social Studies Textbooks List for Phoenix^ Unioji System 1974-197J 

Les Textbook List 1973 



8. PoVtland gonial 5^tudie 



9. St. Louts=^Social Studies Textbook List 

10. San Diego I Approved Textbook Listing 1974-1975 

0 

11. Tucsbn Public School Textbc5ok List 



STATE ADOPTION LISTS _ ^ . \ ' 

1. Alabama State-Adopted Text;book tist 1973-1974 

i' • ^ ] 

11 Adopted T.e:abooks for State of Arkatis^s Supplemental List J972 • , ^ 

< > i. ' - . 

3. California 3tate Textbook Lis£ 197X1-19^1 ' * ^ 

4. S.tate Adopted Textbooks in Florida ,1974-1975 ^ .7 
5 /The Georgia Textbook List 1974 

6. Textbook Adoptions for Idaho Public Schools 1974 

7. The State Multiple List of Textbooks of Kentucky 1971-1975 
8., Mississippi State Textbook List 1973 



qi3 



29^. 



9. Textbook Division of New Mexi^ Department of Education Adoption. List 1972 

' ' I 

10. Annual. Textbook Requisition of the State of Oklahoma fl974-1975 

11. State Adopted Textbooks for Oregon Scl:tools • 1973-1979 

\ 

12. Catalogue of Adopted Teibtbooks for Use in South Carolina Public Schools 
-1974-1975 . '"^ ' \ 

■ ' - " \ 

13. Tennessee Official List of Textbooks 197^4 

% " ' ' \ 

14. Texas Education Agency, Fra^iework for th^ Social Studies ' 1970 

15^. Virginia Tex^t^ok List. ^ 197*3-1975 



16. West Virginia Textbook List 



I 

I-.! 
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APPENDIX B 



THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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THE ASIA SOCIETY TKX'ilKOOK EVALUATION PROJECT > • ' 



"In developing a methodology for Asia, i't is stf ongly'sugges ted < 
that the social sciences be_liberally supplemented vith laaterials and 
skills from the humanities. One problem with much of the aaterial be- 
ing published on Asian societies is its emphasis on social science 
conceptS^at the expense of a humanistic emphasis* This approach is un- 
balanced -and it leaves out materials and approaches which encourage 
student empathy and identification* Both the sqfcial science- process 
and humanistic studies can easily be synthesized by selecting material 
from Che native literature, ^f??t, music and philosophy. This synthesi3_ 
will allow students opportutf^y tQX perceptive kinds of experience as 
well as for the conventional, conceptual learning." 

* • - * 

^ Donald Johnson 
The Teaching of Asia-^ The Educational 
Resources Cent^Lr^-The State Education 
, ' ETepartment, The State University of 

New York, 1970- Page'- 17. 



"Full cultural treatment of a regional study contains humanistic 
•material. Music, art and literature combine with social science con- 
tent to provide a more effective and even different picture than one 
gets from s tudj^ri^g^only social order and disorder through sociology,' 
.geography, and politics* Ideas and concepts concerning conscience and 
character emerge from 'the study of literature and history." 

Haro'1% H. Negley 

■ " , ' "Drawing on the Humanities" in Humani- 

ties and the Social Studies , Bulletin 
Number 44, National Council^ f or the 
Social Studies. Page -94. 



J 
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"The social studies must * draw on the humanities, for insight into . 
the no'n-quantif iable aspects of human JLife. Social s^tructure and proc- 
esses are* contexts in which particular individuals function. .. the social 
.studies properly comprise not just the study of social contexts, but the 
fetudy of man "in his social context. In such an endeavor the' humanities 
ate simply indispensable. Cultivation, the end of humanistic stiid^es 
fs 'after all civilization, t-he end of sp,cial studies." " 
' - > 

Thomas F. Powell 
J * ^ ' ^'Hjumanities and the Social. Studies; Qne 
Subject, Two Fields'* in Humanities and . 
j the Social Studies, Bulletin Number 44, 

♦ :sJ ' . National Council for the Social St.udies* 

' t • / . ^ . Page 12 . . ' • 

■ ■ 316 " ^ 
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"if our concern is people*, * then let them appear as real peopf? 
with notivacions, emotions, ambitions, and a sense of purpose 1:0 .their 
lives; The'^dehunanired figure in the history text, known to the stu- 
dent only as a name;* is a- 



mask behind which some puppet -like figure 
ly of jts substance. . 'Mab Ts,e-tUng is- a*-na; 



lurks without revealing any of jts substance. . .^ao is.e-cung a^-nacve; 
pictured standing with his hand raised before an adulating crtwd, he 
acquires a face; he comes alive in the student's mind with his remarks 
to Edgar Snow: 'Hv father had two years of schooling and be could read 
enough to keeo books. Mv'mother was wholly illiterate. Both were from 
peasant families. I was the family scholar. I knew the classics byt . 
disliked them. What enjoyed were the romances of old China, a-nd es- 
pecially stories- of rebellions. I used to read them 
covering them up with a Classic when the teacher walked 
did most of mt classmates.' I have seen knowing smiles move across 
scudent*s fa/es as they read this, and there were few among them who 
coirld not in that moment relate to^the leader of the world's most pop- 
ulous nation. Mao the abstraction had become Mao. the maq. For this 
effect nlone the passage would be a valuable source, but for the ob- 
servant, alert teacher it has much greater meaning*. In these few words 
students can discover a clue to the fate of China's last dynasty and 
Conf uciaAism', and begin to see the subtle changes in Chinese life. 



in srchool, 
past. $0 ai^o 



or 



process which .Joseph R. Levenson called ''the making of an anchrdnism. 

^ / David L. Wei^tz^man 

"Teaching about China in the Classroom: 
What We LiDok for beyond Seeing" In China: 
^ " . A Resou-rce and Curriculum Guide , The 

University of. Chicago Press, p. 19. 



•'A decade of the developmental curriculum 
major changes in curricula of 
This we kno-w. 



f 

has 



What we do not 



movement 
American sc^ioals. Books have 
know is what is in the books. 



pr odif ced 
changed . 



(!)■ 

o 

(2) 
(3) 
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-V Professor Hulda Grobman 

"Content 'Analysis as a Tool in Formative 
and Summative Evaluation," a talk at 
AERA Annual Meeting in Chicago, Apri/ 
1972. ^ 



the 



The primary purpose of this%^alu§t ion is" to determine 



what American elementary and secondary school textbooks teach 
about Asia a,t which levels; 

the extent to which there is a total cultural approach a's^ opposed 
to a kairrow emphasis on economics, politics, and his^tory; and 

the degree to which Asian humanistic sources are incorporated 
into the text, supplementary activities, bibliography, and ref- , 
erences. ^ * 
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■• In addition to fr^rnishing teachers with an evaluation of 
existi^R ;Jt^ ils, this study will. ^.rovide The Asia Society with 
a JerJp'ectivr6n.t;xts now in use so that we can, alert authors and 
.JuStlshrrs .to translations of Asi.an primary sources for revxsed 
editions s.nd nev cxrrrlcul^V'projeccs . . • . - , . 

Hooefullv this -evaluation will be a consciousness-raising 
exarciJe'for ill cou'cetned: evai^ator^. teachers, publishers and 
students. I key eleiaent will be an analysis of how unartxcula e^ 
assumptions about cultures influence the choice the organxzatxon, 
and the Wording of matHrials. Assutaptions are often made regard- 
ing echnologv as the princ ipa 1 ..veh i c le 6f change and progress 
i"?h the result that economically "under-developed" socxetxes re- 
ceive distorted and inadequate treatment in many texts. Our a^^- • 
su'^cioi is that a total cultural approach" u ti 1 izing boch-Asxan 
h^. n sur.ources and the «ore standard historica and economxc 
materials wx'll promote a mora balanced view or -Asxan cultures. 



I 



EVALUATION GUIDELINES 

FOB. ■ '"""^ ■ . 
S. OCTAL studies' TE-XTS 



This evaluation will focus on seven occasionally .overlapping areas 



I. 

i I . 

ITI . 

I-V, 
V 

VI 
VII 



DEGREE OF ASIAN CONTENT f ' ■ 

'type OF INSTRUCTIONAL AND ^ S CHOLARLY METHODOLOGY ' j 

ACCURACY • •• ,- . ■ .• 

UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT ASIAN SOCIETIES. ' ^ ; 

■ SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES MATERIAL'S , READINGS 
FOJIMAT AND ILLUSTRATIONS ' ^ 
EXTENT AND TREAi.MENT OF. HUMANISTIC & HUMAN INTEREST mAtERIALS 
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•Huiaanlsti'c xiaterials include: literature (poetry, fictrion, 
diaries / letters , ^draxaa , 'etc ^Srt, nusic, philosophy., 
religion, * ^ r ^ - , * 

^ iTunan*' int'erest .tiaterik'ls *includfe.,"~S^g* letters to the editor 
of ,the, Asaqi Shita.bun fr.on a 'Japanese woman, - matrinpnial "Ad- 



vert isements- in an Indian newspaper. 



read . 
need 



We have developed an initially mind-bogg-l ing set of questions 
to deal with each are^* They are points to' ke^ep in mind as .you 
Each area dealt*'witb should j?e labelled clearly, but (Juestion^ 
not be answered in th6 same order within each category. ^owever , 
please mak^ sure to speak -to all thje 'item& in each section if they 
apply. /Jhe- list of questions is not exhaustive.^ Vou need not con-' 
fine A'our coopents 'tb i^ssuejs raised in_ them. ' If you note a point w,e 
have neglected, p'lease make your observations • at|d 'draw our attention 
CO the item, so that we may alert others. > If the book av5ids the pit- 
falls anticipated in the questions, say so* Positive cominen4;s and ex- 
anples a're as importaYir as the negative 



Prose 
mind the 



reactions are f.ar more 
author's' intetiiions 



valuable than yes-no answers. ' Keep^in 
and the ''climate of the time" in which she or he original'^l^ wrote the 
,text. .(This is particularly true of Chinese content\) A sample re- 
port r*n * a "textbook is attached, but &o not feel bound r-o''conform tov 
the specific style of the review. Do keep in "mind the sugg^^s't ians 
m^ade on report format below* Tbe sample is included to eijcQurag^ / * 
ex.tendejd, informal, down-to-earth remarks*^ - 5.espon$es' are noffor 
pub lica t idn "and would be edited .before any final 'rep'ort is pro'fluced-. 
It will be extremely helpful in collating the repi>*rts i£ your evalua- 
. tion is "self-contained" and does^not nec^essi^te "referring back to 
the* text * • * . 



The format o£ the question sheet has .been re.vise_d in order 
to make tabulation of final results easier to quantify and analyze- 
Please use one side of the paper only, and clearly, indicate which 
question is being sp^oken to, by number -and descriptdo'n or heading*: 
All examples must be\ subst^antia-ted by quotes from the text. B,e 
sure to 'give page nutJjber and enough description to place quote in 
con text . . • - 



*Start a new 'page for each" category ih order to make finaj^ 
tabulation easier. For example '^'Inaccuracies" can be included in 
one category with five subheadings. .If, fof example, you have 
three-quarters of a sheet of paper Vett over after f inishin*g. "In- . 
acc^uracies ,^" go on *to the next category , "Foreign Terms" on a new 
she^e|: of p^per . This will help us Collate your material for the^ 



fin^a^ 



report 



1 -ii. 
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BASIC T K F.O R M-^ A T I 0 K . 



J 



FOR OFF ICE USE OKLY 



1. Title: • . ' .2. 

3. Author(s): (please list credentials' and institutional affiliation) 

4. • ConsJltant(s) : (list credentials, and affiliation) 

5. Publisher and address: 6 



7, 
8 



10 



13 



Date of publication ( & datejof 
re is sue /revision) 



Total length of student's book: (Including index and acknowlldgements) 
Total length of teacher^ guide: 



Length of Asian .material 



9. Vhat Asian country, count^des , 
region or area is covered? 



Length of North Ameridan material:- 
11. Length of European material: 
12- Length of Afri^can mat^erial: 

Medium: . CHar dtiQver , Workbook, etc.) , 

Cost : ^ ^ 

. V/. 

' ' 15 i Reviewer : v ^ 

'^16. J)ate se^nt out: - \ ^ , 

, 1.7/ Publisher's level designation: 




# 
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. ->.-T- Describe FORMAT •'^nd its Inplica'tions briefly* 



i.e. • Appraise text , including' cover design, as if 
you were thunbing through any book with intent to 
purdhase* Does it look like a "real"- book or a ** 
textbook? What si^e is the print? Does the book 
invite you to reaii on? Hhy? If riot, why not? If 
yoAi were a student would you want to read ' i't? 



IT 



What are* the SPECIFIC DISCIPLINES? 



(Historical, anthropological, sociological, eaonotnic , 
humanistic! etc.) 

■ ' i ■ 

Describe weight given to each approach* Is the approach 
ch.ronological , expository , interpretive, case-study, and /or * 
primary source, etc? Is the primary purpose of the book to 
introduce Asia or tp i:piti;oduce a discipline? 



III. What are the SPECIFIC TOPICS covered in the Asian 
material? 



e.g. Long March, land reform, etc, ^ , c 

Notd glaring omissions and comment on which topics .are emphasized 
* » ■ , 7 

' / 

Omissions: e,g, the Opium War in treatme'nt of Euydpean 

involvement with China* 



.What.^are* the GENERAL- TOPICS dealt with in Woifld 
history material? Comment, if pertinent, on how coverag/4 of 
Asia/ compares with coverage of other regions, Jbut you n6ed not 
do an in-depth , analys is of areas other' than Asia. , 



•St-art a new sheet in your report- 



id 
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' ... 

I 

Evaluate ACCURACY in terms of factual inf oraatidn, 
foreign terms, and sources. 

Evaluate A U .T H E X T I C I T Y . If the material is not 

authentic ';^ive examples, ^ « " 

e.g. If the text relates in'the author's own words 
"A Day. in the 'Life of Beero , ?' is the day an 
authentic one for an Indian phi Id? Are names and 
placesauthentic?. 



Identify and give examples ' from the text and teacher's guides 
as f ol lows : 



1. Factual inaccuracies and inauthenticity • 

2. Inauthentici ty through invented case studies. Are the 
names accurate? 

. 3. - Inaccuracy in the.us'e of foreign terms, 
'e.g. Mt. Fujiyama, hara-kiri, 
I 

A. Inaccuracy in the definition of foreign terifis, 

5. Inaccuracy through the misspelling* of foreign terms, 

6. Inaccuracy throug'h the use of out-of-date material, 

7. Inaccuracy as the. result of omissidn or a fra-gmented or 
, superficial treatment a topic, resulting- in distortion, 

8. Inaccurate sources used in bil)liography , 

9. Inaccurate pronunciations in the pronunciation * guide , 

10, Are authors and consultants qualified in Asian background? 

Total // of consultants: ; // with Asian special- 
ization : . 

11,. How would you rate the* over-all accuracy/authenticity level 
of this book*? l)poer 2)fair' 3)good 4) excellent;' 



Please list foreign terms (common words)^used in each text 

by country. Is there a pronunciation guide? Where is the 

pronu/icia t ion guide? ^ 

■ ' - ' ... ' . 322 



'Start a new she.et in your report- 
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Listed be'lcv are various ATPROACHES ^and A S S U M - 
T I O N S that occur in textbo9k8* When assuiaptions a^re 
found a quoted example should be given froa the textbook* 
For example, if Confucius were described as "reaching the 
heights oi Western philosophers^" you would* write* next to it 
the page number of the text and 1(f), because tb±9 "^is an ex- 
ample of how the accomplishments of Asia cultures "can be ' ^' 
measured, by Western standards 4. This makes a handy key which 
can bemused later in tabulating the reports to see how often ^ 
certain assumptions occur. If axt assumption is found that is 
not included here, identify, it^and -give an example." Whenever 
appropriate, use this systeia to, identify examples throughout the 
"^entire question, sheet # 

r i ' ' 

POSSIBLE APPROACHES: . ' - ' . 

1, Developmental (or progress-oriented) approach : ✓ ^ 

(a) Does the text emphasize change and growth or persist- 
ence and continuity in a fculture? 

<b) Is there an assumption that all societies follow a 
developmental qr evolutionary pattern? Does this 
^ imply the superiority of the West? 

(c) Are large powerful societies emphasized to the neglect 
of the small? 

(d) If comparisons between Asian countries and Western 
countries are made, how, are they made? 

e) If comparisons are made, *is /there an effort to compare 
the, "likes"?^ Are they valid? 

(f ) Are the accomplishments, of Asian cultures measured by 
Western standards? • ' " 

(g) Are differences between Asian and Western countries 
explained in such a way that there Is an emphasis on 
what the Asian cultures^'do not have? ^ 

"No roads for cars have been made in Gopalpur* 
The nearest road is two miles away. The paths 
are too rough and sandy for bicycles, so ^iaople 
. usually walk wherever they are gojCng* In'' the' 

dry season, government officials sometimes ride 
into Gopalpur in a j eep . ' The nearest telephone 
is twelve v>miles away." 

(h) Is Asia seen as a stage for Western history? 
* "I . . * 

*(i) Are foreigners always helping or intervening to the 
, ' extent that th^ people of 'the^area seem^ to have little 

initiative «pr influence? 

(j) * Are dif»ferences between Asian and Western countries 

explained in such a wdy that Asian social and cultural 

, forces are seen as "problems"? 

c , ■ ' 

' ^ •. 323 • 
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A P P R 0 A C H^eI^S i^nH S .U H P T t O K ^ (cotft)^ - « 

(k) Are terms like "n^dernizat ion" - and ^'We^terniE^tion.?'- 
used? How a,^ th^y used and . def ine^d? ' * ' 

(1) Is "Westernization", used interchangeably with 
"laoderniiacion"? 

(Ta> Is there a dichotomy assumed between tradition and 
modernity' in thd^ text? ' \ ^ . ' ' 



(n) Is there a definition of human, . societal > or a 
ciyiliza.tion 's worth in economic terms? ^ 

Xo) -Is there anr overemphasis on the poverty, of a" * . 

. , country or.area? , * • 

(p) If. the pro'gress^oriented developmental mode is ^ 
accepted a& 'a point of view by the author cpuld 
selected phras,es or terms be edited to reduce 
' .cultural atro'gance?. ^ ' ^ 

'(q)' fs^ the study of Asia justified in terms of strategic . 
importajice to the U.S.? 

Asian Superiority Approach , . ; 

(a) Are Asian- cultures presented as superior ;to the Western' 

■,e.g. 'mor& spiritual, exotic, artj-stic, etc. 
Asian Inscrutability Approac^, . ,^ ■ ^ 

'{a) ' Is Asia presented as mysterious and inscrutable? 

Agj a^-center ed (Humanistic^) Approach 
? 

(a) ' Is- the culture presented^, as rational within its own 

. . context and cultural^ v^lue sy.stem? ^ 

j> ' . ^ * ' . • 

('b) Does the text help students develop empathy for ofher 
cultures? If so, ^how? ' ■ 

(c) Is the culture viewed within an Asian historical con- 
text?' . : . " ^ ■ , 

• % 

t 

(d) Are there- attempts to get beyond the exo^tic or alien^ 
nature of some social customs? 

' I' 

Eclectic Approach . 

(a) Is a consci'ous effort made to present different 
possible approaches in the text? . 
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€ £ N E R. A X CON'S'^IDEgATION S concerning 
assumptions • Gi'^ "ye:s"/^*x\o" responses • ! 

1. Does the author recognize his or heir Assumptions? 

2. *Is* the text eonsis*tent* ia its assump-tions? * . • - 

3. What values or aims do the text promote? Does the text- 
carry this out succesfu^ily? 

e.g. Interdependency , Asia as part of the entire 
^ world system, futuristic thinking, prevention of 

war and preservation of peace, restoration of ecology 
ical balance, ^xpanderf social justice, sharing of 
*' ' world resources, etc.. * 

4. Are the text's assumptions and, values as they apply to 
different Asian countries consistent? 

e.g. Are f ive-y ear plans seen as totalitarian in. 
China and progressive in Indonesia? 

5. What assumptions are made about the. organization of societies 
and historical change? 

e»g* Organismic, cyclical, dif,f usionist , historical, 
geographic, or economic determinist views, etc^ 

6. Is an effort made to portray both the Great and Little 
traditions? • 

Great Tradition = classical philosophy, religion and 

literature. 

Little Tradition = folk myths and practice. 

7. iX there an effort to present a balanced view of topics? 

8. Is there a conscious effort to portray pluralism in a society 
• when it exists? 
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STYLE and 5: O N ^ : . . ^ ^ 

Please give .j^amples in eadh casej 

1^ ' Are value-ladea; ethnoc6ntirlc .and/or charged words 
and terminology used?. ^ ' , 

'e.g. Red China^. ?af East v. progress, 
development • • * 

2. Are cliches used? , . * 

e.g. "dawn, of clvilizat ioD^\,''cradle of 
civilization," "emerging giant*." 

3* Is there a we-they tone? ' . 

4. Is there a condescending, moralistic, or 
patronizing tone? *^ 

5. Is there a '"brotherhdod of man'^ approach that, 
denies differences? 

6. Is the treatment of'^ny given topic a_t such a • 
high level of abstraction that students would 
have difficulty understanding the material? 

7. Is there evidence of -racirft and/or sexist^ 
attitudes on the part oi the author? 

e.g. "White man/ s burde'n" or^ "little 
brown brother" approach.^ ^ ^ 



; Start a new sheet in your report- 
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- r ■ • " • • ' - ' 

IX. F 0 R M A T and, ILLUSTRA:TIONS 
• • (check inaccuracies under section VII.), 

1. - Do -the illustrations ."extend*' ' and enliance the text^ 

add to its meaning; or are they purely decorative? 

' ... * . , 

2. 'Analy\ze type,-^ number, 3t^d date of illustrations 
'(charts, cartoons, photographs^ etc*),. Is there 

a balanced variety? Are thef"^ objects, historical 
p'aintiVigs, and documents' a.lso represented?^ 

3\^Are different "groups within a society portrayed? 

4. '^<j pictures project stereo t}^^.es? ^ 

' e.g. ppverty, agressive behavior, 

women iX subservient or "supporting" . ' 
roles , "quaint" Asian scenes , modern 
technology, etc. * . ' ^ 

5. If color reproduction is used, is the quality good? 
What about black and white illustrations? 

6. If applicable: What kind of first "impressions about;. . 
Asia does the -cover convey? The frontispiece? 

X. What type^ of CREDITS are given for illustrations and photQS? 
Do they appear on the same page or in another^ part of the 
book? Are dimensions given for. art works? Names or artists? 
Period? Museum? Collectio^n? Are dates given jEor maps and 
illustrations? * t \ ^ O ' 



I A REMINDERI on humanis tic /human interest materials in text, 

' illifstratlons, supporting material and suggestions for further 

^readings: 

Humanistic materials include: literature (poetry, fictioti, 
diaries, letters, drama, etc.) art, music, philosophy, • 
religion. 

'Httman interest materials include, e.g. letters to the 
' editor of the Asahi Shimbun from a Japanese woman, 
. matrimonial ads in an Indian newspaper. . 



\ 
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' i - 

S 0 U R C 'S - R E A D I N G "S < . 

* " • • * c 

1. Are source readings in body of te-xt credited? if .so, 
. ^oes the credit appear in footnote, form <on the samW* 

page? What kind of information is in the footnote? 
Does' it indicate whether the readiag, i^ a direct 
•/ quote or adapted from another work? Is the ^feV^^s- 
^lator and source credi«t^d? 

2. List Asian source readirigs within text. 

3. Are the t ra'TTs'la t ions in contemporary 'language or ^re^ 
they dated? ' 

Is there a ^B IBL'IOGRAPHY listing further Asian ^ 
sources? Are^ sources listed in the 's-tucjent ' s book as well* 
as in the teacher's manual? ?lease list sources. If there 
is a separation b^tw^en student and teacher so'urces , ^please 
make two separate lists. ' If. long listinjg, xerox, knd attach 
Indicate wh ich sources are humanistic or. human interest* 



SUPP-'ORTING MATERIALS 

• ' * ' * • • » 

1. Is there an accurate pronunciation guide? 

2. Is therer a glossary of foreign terms? 

3. Is there an index? - , - 

4. Is therea teacher's guide? 

' ' . ^ ' - i 

5. Does the, teacher's guide promote" the ssixae values and 
rest. on .the same assujaptions ,as the student text? 

6. Does th^' teacher''s guide! make a conscious • ef for t to v 
avoid etl^nocentrism? • Doe-s ' i.t./^-ucceed in this^ ^ 

7. Does the teacher'^ guide assisC in carrying oufe the 
obj^ctivfis of the" text? Is. the' teacher ' s guide useful? 

8. Is t^e teacher's guide r e a4J484Licpb o u t what can be' 
achieved thr.ough the student tex t 'f^-^*^ e 

9. Are humanistic materials made- available through the 
teacher^s guide? Are these intended to be shared with 
the student? Could they h>ave beep presented? 



Start a -new sheet in y^ur report 
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!• To wh^t extent:, does the text take a.'hunavtxis tic appro^ach? 
(Charac t erjtee as none/some/dominant. Giye examples^:) 
Are people (men and women) at '.the ce^iter? To what ex- 
tent does th^ text include Asian humanistic soutces or 
' voices as opposed to outside observers? / * ' 

e.g. Lu Hsun vs • Pearl S. Buck. * 

J V . ' 

2. Even if t^he humanities are not intr4'8;uc^d as a specific* 
. discipline, which humanistic traditions ar^ represented? 

e.g. religion, philosophy, literature, mu-sic, ^ 
v.isual arts, performing arts, recreation, etc. 



How are humanistic/human interest* materials used? Give 
B^tamples.- 

^ Ca) Is a ^humanistic language, style^ tjDtie used? 

(h) Are humaijistic materials 'Inc-luded to giv^ extra 

information' about^a'n area? * - . 

I ■ I , I— I \ \ . - . • * " 

^i.e, to indicate an area' has, an art or a 
. Ixtefrature -as wel-l-as an economic policy. 

. (c), ,_Are humanistic materials (especially literature) 
used to ^increase student understanding of social 
^ science concepts? * - „ 

, e.g. socialchange * * ' , . 



(d) 



Are humanistic mat,erial^ included to_ increases 
student apprec iat ion of^Asia's cultural heritage^? 



(e) Are humanis tic materials included fo illustrate • 
cultural values? ■ . 

(i) Is humanistic material presented so tl;ia^ students 
can empathise with other-^peoples and^are given 
direct c-bntaot with other peoples and their values?" 
(Do not confuse creating sym'^athy with the p^l'lght* 
of others with empathy.^ » ' • . 

(g) tDoes humanistic material balance Western ol>8erverB' 
interpretations of the situation under study? 

' e.g. Are the Japanese - impress ions o^ Perry in- 
cluded 'in word .and' picture along with Perry's 
' impressions of the Japan.es6? ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

.. • 329. ■ ' ? ■ ■ 
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HUMAN I*S tic MATERIALS ., (con ' t.)* * 

V ; 4^ ^ Do .end-of-chapter questions ^encourage empathy? When 
possible, check desired responses'ia the ^teacher ' s 
guide to see what is expected. Do the *end-of-chap t-er 
questions encourage ethnocentricity? , 

V • _ . « » 

*5. What about questions that follow humanities material? 
Are' they done sensitively co foster empathy ?, (Debates 
that .encourage students to decide the value of retaln- 
• tng different Cjultural practices do not alway,s_f oster 
' ' empathy. Nor will everyone Empathize with th^' same 
* material . ) • ' ^ ' ^ 

6. Are writings (poetry, journals, quotations, etc.) by 

Asians set-off i-n a different format'' or * treated ^ as an ^ 
\ integral part^f the text?. l£ set-off; does the design 

enhance the statement,, dr does it look like an after- 
^ tho\jght or something to be skipped over? 



1^ What Asian humanistic/human interest sources can you 

recommend t>e included fs source readings or in the 
: teacher *'s^ or student 's bibliography?/ 



•Start. a new page in your report- 
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•SUGG ESTION^ BOX - 



This is the place to suggest specific remedies for 
critidisms that you have found. It's easy to cjriticize, 
but *not so easy to offer auggesjtions . Comment from ^your 
.experience and/cfr knowledge of sources that the writer may 
not be aware of. 'Be positively Please comment on the 10 
best books in your area of • specialization that textbook 
authors should consult bef'ore writing. Also, please comment 
crn how each book could be used in the classroom. 



X.VI. PATS 0 K THE B A C. ' ' . ' 

.This is the place to 'give particular plaudits to a 
' book or an aspect of a book that stands up particularly 
. well- - The* •questions giv^n certainly will ferret out what 
' ' is wrong , but we also w^nt ample opportunity to' be given 
" to specific goodies that may not have been mentioned in 
other Categories. 

" ' '3^0 
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SUMMATION 

If you feel the need'- to* make extra^oments or 
statements- about the text, this is the place ior. ±t. 
He also would lilte you to fate the text here^ 




1, • (Excefient text, s'hquld be highly^ecomme.nded . )' 
2'. (Can be used as is, but has soafe problems..) 

3. (Could be used only with revisions..) 

4. (Definitely shotild not be used^. Unaccep,table . ) 
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This 'questionnaire is 'in part d'rawn f rota a workings paper on - 
evaluating educational materials on Asia produced by a gtoup of 
teachers with backgrounds including study and travel in Asia and 
experience ixf teaching Asian to Amefican secondary school students 
The guidelines were refined and clarified- by Asia Society staff 
wixh the assistance 'of ' a ?Jational Advisory Panel. 
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